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THE  MOST  EFFICIENT  CLEANSING 
MATERIAL  EVER  OFFERED. 


The  Family  Wash  without  the  misery  of  a  steamy 
house.  Cannot  injure  the  most  delicate  fabric,'  is 
pleasant  in  use,  and  is  the  best  sort  of  Soap  for  all 
purposes. 
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A  Lady  writes  to  the  Queen  newspaper,  July  24,  1880,  and  says: 

"  I  find  Sinclair's  Cold  Water  Soap  a  great  saving 
of  time  and  material,  as  the  clothes  require  less  rubbing  and 
no  boiling,  with  the  still  more  satisfactory  result  of  being  a 
much  purer  colour  than  the  ordinary  soap.  I  wish  to  recom- 
mend it  to  every  housewife.  Its  cleansing  properties  far 
exceed  anything  I  ever  hoped  to  use,  and  the  economy  in 
time  and  coals  is  well  worth  while." 

* 

Buy  it  and  Try  for  Yourselves. 

JAMES  SINCLAIR,  Southwark,  London. , 


*'  I  have  become  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  box  of  Macniven  &  Cameron's  Pens  ;  and  I  must,  in  the 
interest  of  the  public,  let  my  readers  know  what  splendid  nibs  they  axe.."— Hastings  Independent. 

'  Macniven  &  Cameron's  Pens  are  the  Best.' — Public  Opinion. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  PEN,  THE  HINDOO  PENS, Nos.  1,2,  &  3. 


For  fcxtra  Fine  Writing. 
'  They  are  a  treasure.' — Standard. 
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a  it  pure.  This  may 
be  secured  at  a  cost  of  One  Halfpenny  for  a  large  breakfast-cup,  by  using 
Cadbury's  Cocoa  Essence,  which  goes  three  times  as  far  as  these  adulterated 
and  starchy  compounds,  the  smallest  packet  making  fourteen  breakfast- cups  of 
strong  Cocoa.       t  
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CADBURY'S 

.0  are  guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  and  White  Sugar  only, 

■ently  are  the  most  Wholesome  Confections  for  Children. 


GOODALL'S  HOUSEHOLD  SPECIALITIES. 

A  Single  Trial  solicited  from  those  who  have  not  yet  tried  these  Splendid  Preparations. 

GOODALL'S  YORKSHIRE  RELISH. 

The  Most  Delicious  Sauce  in  the  World. 
This  cheap  and  excellent  Sauce  makes  the  plainest  viands  palatable,  and  the  daintiest  dishes 
more  delicious.     To  Chops,  Steaks,  Fish,  &c,  it  is  incomparable.     In  Bottles,  at  6d.,  u., 
and  2J.  each. 

GOODALL'S  BAKING  POWDER. 

The  Best  in  the  World. 
Makes  delicious  Puddings  without  eggs,  Pastry  without  butter,  and  beautiful  light  Bread 
without  yeast.     In  id.  Packets,  6d.,  is.,  2J.,  and  5s.  Tins. 

GOODALL'S  QUININE  WINE. 

The  Best  and  most  Agreeable  Tonic  yet  introduced. 
The  best  remedy  known  for  Indigestion,  Loss  of  Appetite,  General  Debility,  &c.     Restores 
delicate  individuals  to  health.     At  is.  \\i.  and  zs.  3d.  each  Bottle. 

GOODALL'S  CUSTARD  POWDER. 

For  making  Delicious  Custards  without  Eggs,  in  less  time  and  at  Half  the  Price, 
The  Proprietors  can  recommend  it  to  Housekeepers  generally  as  a  useful  agent  in  the  pre- 
paration of  =i  good  Custard.     Give  it  a  Trial.     Sold  in  Boxes,  6d.  and  is.  each. 

GOODALL'S  GINGER  BEER  POWDER. 

Makes  Three  Gallons  of  the  Best  Ginger  Beer  in  the  World  for  3d. 
The  most  valuable  preparation  for  the  production  of  a  delicious  and  invigorating  beverage. 
It  is  easily  made,  and  is  by  far  the  Cheapest  and  Best  Ginger  Beer  Powder  ever  offered  to 
the  public.     Sold  in  Packets,  3d-  and  6d.  each. 

GOODALL'S  EGG  POWDER. 

Its  action  in  Cakes,  Puddings,  &c,  &c,  resembles  that  of  the  egg  in  every  particular.  One 
Penny  Packet  will  go  as  far  as  four  eggs;  and  one  Sixpenny  Tin  as  far  \s  twenty-eight ! 
Sold  everywhere,  in  id.  Packets,  6d.  and  is.  Tins. 

GOODALL'S  BLANC-MANGE  POWDER. 

Makes  delicious  Blanc-manges  in  a  few  minutes.     In  Boxes,  6d.  and  is.  each. 
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REMOVE   THE  CAUSE  AND  THE  EFFECTS  WILL  CEASE. 

KABERRY'S  LUMBAGO  &  LIVER  PILLS 

The  Best  Pills  in  the  World  for  Lumbago. 
The  Best  Pills  in  the  "World  for  Rheumatism  and  Gout. 
The  Best  Pills  in  the  World  for  the  Liver  and  Kidf.  eys. 
The  Best  Pills  in  the  World  for  Ladies'  Use. 

THESE  PILLS  are  invaluable.  They  are  the  Best  Medicine  ever  offered  to  the  public  as  a 
certain  and  effectual  cure  for  the  Lumbago  and  Liver,  and  ror  all  Disorders  of  the  Kidneys" 
they  are  unequalled.  One  box  will  almost  invariably  cure  the  most  severe  attack  of  Lumbago ;, 
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efficacious,  are  in  their  operation  very  mild,  and  do  not  in  the  Ic.ist  disorder  the  Stomach  or 
Bowels,  nor  unfit  any  one  for  exercise  or  travelling.  One  is.  ii,i'.  box  as  a  tria  will  be  quite 
sufficient  to  convince  the  most  incredulous  that  every  word  said  about  th  m  is  .  rue.  Sold  in 
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PREFACE. 


The  custom  which  has  ordained  that  a  book  shall 
have  a  preface,  is  useful  enough  to  writers  who  have 
to  say  to  their  readers  something  which  could  not 
properly  be  said  in  the  body  of  the  text ;  but  it  im- 
poses a  burden  upon  those  who  have  no  such  com- 
munication to  make.  The  author  of  the  present 
volume  considers  that  he  may  fairly  perform  the  task 
by  remarking  that  if  the  tales  herein  contained  are 
not  so  amusing  as  others  he  has  written,  they  will 
perhaps  be  found  to  be  quite  as  entertaining,  and 
possibly,  in  some  particulars,  more  instructive.  If 
they  shall  be  received  by  the  public  with  the  favour 
that  was  found  by  the  preceding  volumes,  the 
author  will  have  reason  to  congratulate  himself  that 
they  have  achieved  success  of  a  somewhat  remark- 
able character. 
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THE  CITY  OF  BURLESQUE : 

Jtn  QctamA  of  som^  of  tfy  Jnltabiianls  fflfomof. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Cowdricks. — A  Conjugal  Chat. — Leonie.-~A  Rising 
Artist. — A  Proposal.— Sweethearts. 


CCUPYING  a  very  com- 
fortable posi- 
tion in  an 
easy-chair, 
Mr.  Cowdrick, 
banker,  sat  in 
his  library 
before  a  blaz- 
ing fire. 

The  Fate 
that  arranges 
coincidences, 
and   provides 

for  the  fitness  of  things^  could  not  have  persuaded  Mr. 

Cowdrick  to    choose   a    more    characteristic  method  of 
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warming  himself;  for  it  was  a  sham  fire.  Some  skilful 
worker  in  clay  had  produced  a  counterfeit  present- 
ment of  a  heap  of  logs,  with  the  bark,  the  bits  of 
moss,  the  knots,  and  the  drops  of  sap  exuding  from  the 
ends,  all  admirably  imitative  of  nature.  But  the  logs 
were  hollow,  and  a  hidden  pipe,  upon  occasion,  filled 
them  with  gas,  which,  as  it  escaped  through  impercep- 
tible holes,  was  ignited,  to  burn  as  though  it  fed  upon 
the  inconsumable  logs. 

The  library  room  was  handsomely  decorated  in  accor- 
dance with  the  prevailing  modes.  Upon  the  wall  were 
fastened  porcelain  plates,  bearing  beautiful  designs,  but 
wholly  useless  for  the  purpose  for  which  plates  were 
originally  devised.  Mr.  Cowdrick  realized  that  as  a 
mere  matter  of  reason  it  would  be  as  sensible  to  put  a 
fire-place  in  the  ceiling,  or  to  cover  his  library  table  with 
the  door-mat,  as  to  adorn  his  wall  with  a  dinner  plate ;  but, 
like  some  of  the  rest  of  us,  Mr.  Cowdrick  surrendered 
his  private  convictions  to  the  suggestions  of  fashion. 

Upon  Mr.  Cowdrick's  shelves  and  mantels  were  cups 
and  saucers  of  curious  wares,  which  were  to  be  looked 
at  and  not  used;  and  in  his  cabinets  were  jugs  and 
bottles,  which  existed  that  they  might  contribute  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  eye  rather  than  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  palate.  The  book-cases,  made  with  the  best  art 
of  the  workman,  after  the  most  approved  designs, 
were  filled  with  richly-bound  volumes,  into  which 
Mr.  Cowdrick  had  never  cared  to  look  since  he 
bought  them  by  the  cubic  foot,  and  which,  in  some 
instances,  considered  themes  which  would  not  have  inte- 
rested the  banker  in  the  slightest  degree,  even  if  he  had 
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examined  them,  and  had  been  gifted  with  the  capacity  to 
comprehend  them. 

Upon  the  mantel  ticked  a  clock,  so  fine  that  it  had 
to  be  kept  under  glass,  and  which  had  never  been 
known  to  indicate  the  time  correctly  during  twenty-four 
consecutive  hours.  The  chairs  and  the  sofas  were  made 
of  material  so  costly  that  Mrs.  Cowdrick  had  them  draped 
continually  in  closely-fitting  brown-linen  covers,  so  that, 
in  fact,  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  comprehend  why  the 
expensive  and  delicate  fabrics  beneath  should  have  been 
employed  at  all,  seeing  that  they  were  perpetually  doomed 
to  hide  their  loveliness. 

Mr.  Cowdrick  sat  looking  at  the  deceitful  fire  in  front 
of  him,  and  as  he  mused  he  smoked  an  excellent  cigar. 
His  reverie  was  presently  disturbed  by  the  entrance  of 
Mrs.  Cowdrick  to  the  room.  Mrs.  Cowdrick  was  a 
woman  in  middle  life,  of  rounded  figure  and  pleasing 
face  ;  and  she  was  clad,  at  this  moment,  in  rich  and  taste- 
ful dress.  She  held  in  her  hand  a  bit  of  canvas,  upon 
which  she  was  working,  in  worsted,  a  pattern  which  was 
intended  to  convey  to  the  observer  the  impression 
that  it  was  of  Japanese  origin ;  but,  really,  it  was  as  great 
a  sham  as  Mr.  Cowdrick's  fire. 

Mrs.  Cowdrick  drew  a  chair  near  to  that  of  her  hus- 
band. Her  first  act,  when  she  had  taken  her  seat,  was 
to  clap  her  hands  vigorously  together  two  or  three  times, 
in  ineffectual  efforts  to  catch  and  to  crush  a  fluttering 
moth-fly. 

This  is  a  form  of  exercise  that  is  very  dear  to  the 
female  heart,  but  rarely  is  it  productive  of  any  practical 
results.      Calculated    in    horse-power,  it  may  fairly  be 
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estimated  that  the  amount  of  force  expended  annually  by 
the  sex  upon  the  work  of  annihilating  moth-flies  would  be 
sufficient  to  raise  one  pound  two  hundred  thousand  feet 
high,  if  any  one  cared  to  have  a  pound  at  such  an  ele- 
vation ;  while  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  moth-flies 
actually  taken  upon  the  wing  within  the  boundaries  of 
civilization,  does  not  in  any  one  year  exceed  a  few  hun- 
dreds. 

When  she  had  concluded  her  efforts,  without  at  all 
injuring  the  insect,  Mrs.  Cowdrick  resumed  her  worsted 
attempt  to  insult  Japanese  art,  and,  as  she  did  so,  Mr. 
Cowdrick,  turning  his  head  about  lazily,  as  he  sent  a  whiff 
of  smoke  into  the  air,  said  : 

"  Annie,  dear,  where  is  Leonie  ? " 

"  She  is  in  her  room,  I  think,"  replied  Mrs.  Cowdrick, 
pleasantly.     "  She  will  be  down  in  a  few  moments." 

"  I  wish  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you  about  her,  my 
love,"  said  Mr.  Cowdrick.  "  I  have  been  thinking 
that  it  is  high  time  Leonie  had  found  a  husband.  Let 
me  see ;  how  old  is  she  now  ? " 

"In  her  twenty-ninth  year,  really,"  replied  Mrs. 
Cowdrick;  "but  then,  you  know,  she  does  not  acknow- 
ledge more  than  twenty-five  years  to  her  friends.  Leonie 
is  an  exceedingly  prudent  girl." 

"But,  of  course,"  remarked  Mr.  Cowdrick, "  she  cannot 
keep  that  up  for  ever.  As  she  grows  older  she  will 
have  to  allow  a  year  or  two,  every  now  and  then ;  and, 
after  a  while,  you  know,  people  will  begin  to  count  for 
themselves." 

"  I  have  urged  that  upon  her,"  said  Mrs.  Cowdrick, 
"and  I  think  she  fully  realizes  it.     Her  hair  is  becoming 
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thinner  every  week,  and  there  would  be  no  hope  of  her 
hiding  the  truth  if  the  fashion  did  not  permit  her  easily 
to  cover  the  bald  place  upon  the  top  of  her  head." 

"  She  is  no  longer  the  young  girl  she  once  was,"  said 
Mr.  Cowdrick  with  an  air  of  sadness  which  seemed  to 
indicate  his  disappointment  at  the  refusal  of  Time  to 
make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Leonie. 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Cowdrick  ;  "  she  is  beginning  to 
ascertain  that  she  has  nerves,  and  she  has  to  take  iron 
every  morning.  At  the  pic-nic  in  September  she  tried  to 
appear  as  girlish  as  she  could  ;  but  I  noticed,  while  she 
was  skipping  the  rope  with  those  little  chits  of  Mrs. 
Parker's,  that  she  would  catch  her  breath  convulsively 
every  time  she  went  up  ;  and  you  know  she  was  in  bed 
with  lumbago  for  three  days  afterward." 

"  She  must  marry,"  said  Mr.  Cowdrick,  with  empha- 
sis. "  The  case  is  getting  desperate.  I  will  speak  to  her 
about  it  to-night.  I  wish  her,  before  I  quit  home,  to  have 
herself  engaged  to  some  one  who  is  able  to  support 
her  handsomely." 

"  How  soon  will  it  be  necessary  for  you  to  fly  ? "  asked 
Mrs.  Cowdrick. 

"  Before  the  end  of  next  week,  at  the  very  latest. 
Matters  are  fast  approaching  a  crisis  at  the  bank.  We 
might  have  pulled  through  after  the  failure  of  Snell  and 
Adam,  to  whom,  as  one  of  the  directors  was  a  partner, 
we  lent  a  large  sum  upon  bogus  collateral ;  and  I  did  not 
despair  even  when  Pinyard,  Moon,  and  Company,  with 
whom  I  had  a  silent  interest,  went  under  just  after 
obtaining  that  last  hundred  thousand  of  us  ;  but  I  heard 
to-day  that  J.  P  Hunn  and  Co.  are  very  much  embar- 
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rassed,  and  as  we  have  hypothecated  some  good  collate- 
rals deposited  with  us  by  our  best  customers  in  order  to 
keep  Hunn  on  his  legs,  his  failure  will  inevitably  result 
in  the  exposure  of  the  whole  business." 

"  And  how  much,  dear,  is  the  bank  short  ? ''  asked  Mrs. 
Cowdrick,  kindly. 

"  A  full  million  and  a  quarter  at  the  lowest  estimate. 
We  can't  tell  exactly,  because  the  accounts  have  been 
so  much  falsified  to  hide  the  deficiency.  But  the  capital 
has  gone,  and  with  it  the  bulk  of  the  money  belonging 
to  the  depositors  ;  and,  as  I  say,  a  whole  lot  of  collateral 
securities,  placed  in  our  hands  by  some  of  the  best  men  in 
town.  It's  a  bad  business  !  They  will  make  it  hot  for 
us,  I  am  afraid." 

"  But  then,  dear,  you  will  save  something  from  the 
wreck,  you  said  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes !  Pinyard  told  me  that  he  thought  he  and  I 
would  come  out  with  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
apiece,  if  we  can  manage  the  creditors  of  his  firm  so  that 
they  will  take  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  claims  in  settle- 
ment.   That,  however,  is  only  a  possibility." 

"  If  the  crash  is  coming  so  soon,"  said  Mrs.  Cow- 
drick, with  a  thoughtful  air,  "  there  are  some  little  things 
that  I  should  like  to  get  at  once." 

"  What  are  they  ? " 

"  Why,  you  know,  Henry,  I  want  a  sealskin  sacque 
for  this  winter,  and  I  had  thought  of  buying  a  pair  of 
plain  diamond  earrings.  Couldn't  I  get  them,  say  to- 
morrow, and  have  them  charged,  and  then  let  the  dealers 
just  come  in  with  the  rest  of  your  creditors  when  you 
arrange  a  settlement?" 
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"  Certainly,  my  love !  get  them  immediately,  of  course. 
It  is  your  last  chance.  I  have  not  yet  gotten  into  such 
a  position  that  I  cannot  provide  comforts  for  my  family  ! 
Tell  Leonie  to  make  any  little  purchases  that  she  may 
need,  also.  I  might  as  well  go  to  ruin  for  a  large  amount 
as  for  a  small  one.  A  few  hundreds  more  or  less  will 
not  matter." 

As  Mr.  Cowdrick  spoke,  Leonie  entered  the  room- 
She  was  elegantly  and  fashionably  dressed,  and  her  face 
was  wreathed  with  smiles.  She  ran  up  to  her  father  as  a 
child  might  have  done,  and  with  a  girlish  laugh  kissed 
him ;  then,  drawing  a  footstool  close  to  him,  she  sat  down 
beside  him  and  placed  her  arm  upon  his  knee.  Mr. 
Cowdrick  stroked  her  head  affectionately,  with  a  tender- 
ness that  was  partly  induced  by  fondness  and  partly  by 
a  recollection  of  what  Mrs.  Cowdrick  had  said  of  Leonie's 
method  of  disguising  the  bare  place  upon  her  crown. 

After  reflecting  for  a  moment  in  silence,  Mr.  Cowdrick 
said : 

"  I  want  to  ask  my  little  girl  if  she  has  lost  her  heart 
to  any  one  yet  ? " 

Leonie  blushed,  and  straightening  herself  up  she  said 
nervously,  but  with  traces  of  a  smile  about  her  lips  : 

"  Lost  my  heart,  papa  !     What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  I  mean,  my  dear  child,  that  it  is  high  time  you  had 
obtained  a  husband  and  settled  yourself  for  life.  It  is 
important  that  you  should  marry  as  speedily  as  possible." 

"  Oh,  papa ! "  said  Leonie,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"To  speak  plainly,  darling,"  said  Mr.  Cowdrick, 
"  your  poor  father's  affairs  are  in  such  a  condition  that 
a  judicious  matrimonial  alliance  is  almost  necessary  to 
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your  future  happiness.  You  understand  me,  of  course  ; 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  my  financial  future." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Leonie. 

"  Of  course  you  are,"  replied  Mr.  Cowdrick,  "  but 
being  sorry  is  not  enough.  I  should  bear  the  calamity, 
when  it  comes,  much  more  bravely  if  I  were  assured 
that  my  dear  child  had  a  good  and  affluent  husband  to 
console  her  amid  the  troubles  that  will  befall  her  family. 
Is  there  no  one  to  whom  you  could  give  your  affection 
if  you  tried  ?  If  you  tried  right  hard,  just  to  please  your 
poor  old  papa  ? " 

Leonie  hesitated  before  answering,  and  then  she  said  : 

"  Yes,  papa,  there  is  !  " 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that !     Who  is  it,  darling  ? " 

"  You  will  not  be  angry  with  me,  papa,  if  I  tell  you, 
will  you  ? "  I  have  given  my  love  to  some  one,  and  that 
some  one  is— is — Mr.  Weems,  the  artist!" 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Cowdrick,  in  a  voice  that 
indicated  mingled  surprise  and  indignation.  "  Not  Julius 
Weems,  the  painter  ?  " 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are  actually 
engaged  to  be  married  to  that  young  man  ? "  said  Mrs. 
Cowdrick,  vehemently. 

"  Yes,  I  am  engaged  to  him,"  said  Leonie,  putting 
her  forehead  down  upon  the  arm  of  her  father's  chair. 
"  He  proposed  to  me  on  Tuesday,  while  you  were  at  the 
opera." 

"  And  you  love  him  ? "  asked  Mr.  Cowdrick. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Leonie,  "  I  love  him ;  of  course  I 
love  him,  or  I  never  would  have  accepted  him.  But  I 
don't  mean  to  say,  positively  and  finally,  that  I  would 
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refuse  a  better  chance  if  it  presented  itself.  Julius  is  the 
only  person  who  seems  likely  to  want  me,  and  certainly 
he  is  a  great  deal  better  than  nobody." 

"  Yes  ;  but,  my  dear  child,"  observed  Mr.  Cowdrick, 
"  a  mere  husband  is  nothing.  The  circumstances  of  the 
husband  are  everything." 

"And  Mr.  Weems  is  poor  as  poverty,"  added  Mrs. 
Cowdrick. 

"  Oh,  no,  mamma !  you  are  mistaken,"  said  Leonie. 
"Julius  is  in  very  comfortable  circumstances.  He  has  a 
very  profitable  business." 

"  He  has,  has  he  ? "  said  Mr.  Cowdrick.  "  Well,  I  can't 
imagine  where  it  can  be.  I  never  have  seen  any  of  his 
pictures." 

"  Why,  papa,"  rejoined  Leonie,  with  a  slight  laugh, 
"Julius  says  that  you  have  two  of  his  best  works  in  your 
gallery." 

"  I  have  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Cowdrick,  in  astonishment 
"  I  think  not." 

"  He  says  so,  at  any  rate." 
"Which  are  they?" 

"  Why,  the  '  Leda  and  the  Swan,'  by  Correggio,  and 
the  '  St.  Lawrence,'  by  Titian." 

"  Leonie,  that  is  ridiculous !"  said  Mr.  Cowdrick, warmly. 
"  Perfectly  absurd  !  "  remarked  Mrs.  Cowdrick. 
"  But  Julius  declares  that  he  really  did  paint  them. 
He  says  he  paints  nothing  but '  old  masters  ; '  that  they 
bring  the  best  prices,  and  that  there  is  always  an  active 
demand  for  them.  He  wants  me  to  come  to  his  studio  to 
see  a  splendid  Murillo  that  he  has  just  finished.  He 
is  making  money  rapidly." 
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"  In  that  case,  Leonie,"  said  Mr.  Cowdrick,  with  a 
slight  touch  of  bitterness,  as  he  thought  of  the  prices  he 
had  paid  for  his  Correggio  and  his  Titian,  but  with  a 
certain  cheerfulness,  gained  from  his  suddenly  formed 
resolution  to  realize  on  them  to-morrow — "  in  that  case, 
we  must  regard  Mr.  Weems  differently.  He  appears  at 
least  to  be  an  enterprising  young  man,  and  possibly  he 
may  do  well." 

"  You  had  better  arrange  to  see  him  at  once,  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Cowdrick,  "so  that  you  can  ascertain  what 
his  income  is,  and  how  soon  the  wedding  can  be  arranged." 

"I  will  do  so,"  replied  Mr.  Cowdrick.  "But,  my 
child,  did  you  tell  him  anything  ?  Does  he  know  that  you 
have  already  been  engaged  three  times  ?  Does  he  know 
that  you  were  affianced  to  old  Mr.  Baxter,  who  gained 
your  affection  under  the  pretence  that  he  was  a  mil- 
lionaire, only  to  tread  upon  the  holiest  of  your  emotions 
with  the  scandalous  revelation  that  he  was  living  upon  a 
paltry  pension  ? " 

"  No,  papa,  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  disturb 
Julius  with  such  matters  as  that.  What  does  he  care  for 
my  past  ?     No  more  than  I  care  for  his  ! " 

"Do  you  think  he  suspects  your  age,  dear  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Cowdrick. 

"  I  am  certain  he  does  not.  You  know  I  falsified  the 
date  in  the  family  Bible,  and  last  evening  I  got  him  to 
look  over  it  with  me,  under  pretence  of  searching  for  a 
text.  When  I  showed  him  the  record,  laughingly,  he  pre- 
tended to  be  surprised.  He  said  that  he  should  never 
have  supposed  me  to  be  a  day  over  twenty-three  !" 

Mr.   Cowdrick  slowly  winked  that  one  of  his  eyes 
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which  was  upon  the  side  towards  his  wife,  and  then  he 
said— 

"  Well,  Leonie,  we  will  see  about  it.  There  are  some 
things  about  the  match  to  recommend  it,  although  I  can- 
not say  that  Weems  is  precisely  the  man  I  should  have 
chosen  for  you.  However,  you  are  the  person  who  is  most 
deeply  interested,  and  I  suppose  we  must  let  you  choose 
for  yourself.  I  wish  you  would  ask  Mr.  Weems  to  call  to 
see  me  to-morrow  evening  concerning  the  matter." 

"  He  will  be  here  to-night,  papa,"  replied  Leonie. 
"He  said  he  should  call  to  make  a  formal  proposal  for 
my  hand." 

"  Very  well ;  that  will  do  nicely.  The  sooner  we 
reach  a  distinct  understanding,  the  better." 

Before  many  moments  had  elapsed,  Mr.  Julius  Weems 
was  announced  by  the  servant,  whereupon  Mrs.  Cowdrick 
and  Leonie  withdrew.  When  Mr.  Weems  entered  the 
room,  Mr.  Cowdrick  greeted  him  politely,  but  with  digni- 
fied gravity.  Mr.  Weems  was  somewhat  nervous.  Mr. 
Cowdrick  clearly  perceived  that  he  had  reduced  himself 
to  a  condition  of  misery  with  a  resolution  to  obtain,  if 
possible,  during  this  visit,  the  paternal  blessing  upon  his 
proposed  alliance  with  Leonie. 

The  current  theory  is  that  the  most  difficult  of  the 
processes  by  which  the  state  of  marriage  is  approached,  is 
the  first  declaration  of  affection  to  the  object  of  it ;  and 
it  may  be  possible  that  most  men,  upon  reviewing  their 
conduct  upon  such  occasions,  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
they  made  fools  of  themselves.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  nearly  certain  that  those  who  make  a  careful  survey 
of  their  experiences  will  be  likely  to  admit  that  the  most 
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trying  ordeal  through  which  the  lover  is  compelled  to 
go  is  that  of  ascertaining  what  opinion  of  the  matter  is 
held  by  the  father  of  his  sweetheart.  If  there  is  a  reason- 
able certainty  that  the  loved  one  will  accept  him,  he  is  at 
least  sure  of  the  most  acute  and  delicious  sympathy  when 
he  summons  up  courage  enough  to  take  her  little  hand  in 
his  and  to  give  voice  to  his  feelings ;  and  the  difference  of 
sex  enables  the  performance  to  assume  the  most  romantic 
aspect.  But  to  face  a  cold,  practical  man  of  the  world 
with  a  lot  of  sentiment,  and  to  plunge  boldly  into  an  expla- 
nation to  him  of  a  fervid  passion  which  he  regards  in  the 
prosiest  fashion  possible,  requires  bravery  of  a  very  high 
order.  And  the  man  who  can  approach  such  a  task  with 
perfect  self-possession,  and  positive  command  of  his 
mental  faculties  and  of  his  utterance,  has  a  nervous  system 
that  ordinary  men  may  envy. 

Foramoment  after  Mr. Weems  seated  himself  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  fire-  place  from  Mr.  Cowdrick,  there  was 
an  embarrassing  silence.  Then  Mr.  Cowdrick,  to  open 
the  way  for  his  visitor,  remarked  that  it  had  been  a  very 
disagreeable  day. 

"  Very,"  said  Mr.  Weems.  "  Uncommonly  d?,mp  and 
chilly— even  for  this  time  of  year." 

"  Yesterday  was  far  from  pleasant  also,"  observed  Mr. 
Cowdrick. 

"Wasn't  it  abominable  ? "  replied  Mr.  Weems.  "  There 
will  be  a  great  deal  of  sickness  if  this  kind  of  weather 
continues." 

"The  prospect,"  rejoined  Mr.  Cowdrick,  "is  that  it 
will.     There  are  no  signs  of  a  clear  day  to-morrow." 

"  I'm  afraid  not/'  returned  Mr.  Weems. 
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Then  Mr.  Cowdrick  looked  into  the  fire,  and  relapsed 
into  silence.  The  weather  of  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future  having  been  considered,  there  really  seamed 
to  be  nothing  more  to  be  said  upon  that  particular  topic. 
It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  what  men,  who  are  in  a 
stress  for  something  to  talk  about,  fall  back  upon  in  those 
regions  where  there  is  steadfast  sunshine  during  half  of 
every  year,  and  unremitting  rain  during  the  other  half. 

"How  is  Miss  Leonie?"  said  Mr.  Weems,  suddenly, 
and  with  an  air  of  desperation. 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you ! "  answered  Mr.  Cowdrick. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Cowdrick,  I  called  this  evening  to  speak 
to  you  about  her,"  continued  Weems,  with  a  determina- 
tion to  make  the  plunge  and  have  it  over. 

"  Indeed ! " 

"  Yes,  sir.  In  fact,  Mr.  Cowdrick,  your  daughter  has 
consented  to  become  my  wife,  and  I  wish  to  obtain,  if 
I  can,  your  approval  of  the  match.     May  I  have  it  ?  " 

"  Really,  Mr.  Weems,  this  is  so  unexpected.  I  was 
so  little  prepared  for  such  an  announcement  that  I  hardly 

know  what ,      My  answer  would  depend  somewhat 

upon  circumstances,  I  may  say ;  I  have  no  objection  to 
you  personally ;  but  I  know  nothing  of  your  prospects  in 
your  profession." 

"  They  are  first-rate.  I  sold  a  picture  to-day  for  five 
thousand  dollars ;  and  that  is  by  no  means  an  infrequent 
occurrence." 

"Who  bought  it?" 

"  St.  Cadmus's  church.  It  is  an  altar  piece ;  very 
handsome  and  old  ;  by  Michael  Angelo.  You  see,  I  give 
you  my  secret,  in  confidence,  of  course." 
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"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Cowdrick,  "lam  a  regular  attendant 
at  St.  Cadmus's,  and  I  was  one  of  four  subscribers  for  that 
picture  !  The  balance  of  the  amount  we  made  up  by 
mortgaging  the  organ.  Mr.  Tunicle,  the  incumbent,  said 
that  it  was  indisputably  genuine." 

"Oh,  well !  "  said  Mr.  Weems,  laughing;  "  if  it  looks 
like  a  genuine  one,  and  everybody  thinks  it  is  genuine, 
what  difference  is  there?  The  people  are  every  bit  as 
happy  as  if  it  was  real.  If  one  of  my  pictures  sells 
better  with  the  name  of  some  old  chap  who  has  been 
dead  for  two  or  three  centuries  tagged  to  it,  why  shouldn't 
I  let  it  go  in  that  way?  It  does  not  hurt  him,  and  it 
helps  me." 

"  From  your  point  of  view  the  theory  is  excellent ; 
but  from  mine,  as  the  owner  of  a  couple  of  old  masters, 
it  looks  a  little  thin." 

"  Well,  to  be  fair,"  said  Mr.  Weems,  "  I  acknowledge 
that  I  painted  those  you  have,  but  I  am  willing  to  find  you 
a  market  for  them,  to  oblige  you;  or  I  will  sell  you  two  or 
three  more,  if  you  prefer  it.  I  have  just  run  off  a  fine 
Salvator  Rosa,  and  a  Titian,  as  kind  of  '  pot-boilers,'  and 
you  can  have  them  for  almost  nothing,  if  you  want  them." 

"  Thank  you,  no,"  said  Mr.  Cowdrick.  "  My  interest 
in  art  is  gradually  cooling  off.  And  then,  besides,  if  you 
are  going  to  turn  out  pictures  every  time  you  want  a 
suit  of  clothes,  or  a  box  of  cigars,  it  seems  likely  that  there 
will  soon  be  a  glut  of  old  masters  in  the  market." 

"But  to  come  back  to  the  point,  Mr.  Cowdrick," 
said  Mr.  Weems.  "What  may  I  accept  as  your  decision 
respecting  my  claim  to  your  daughter's  hand  ? " 

"  Have  you  ever  had  an  affair  of  the  kind  before,  Mr. 
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Weems?  Pardon  me  for  asking.  Is  Leonie  your  first 
love?" 

"  Well,  you  know,  every  man  does  foolish  things  in 
his  youth.  I  have  been  involved  in  one  or  two  trifling 
matters  of  the  sort.  But  I  am  a  careful  man,  and  to 
avoid  any  unpleasant  demonstrations  in  the  future,  I  have 
procured  formal  decrees  of  divorce  from  eleven  different 
girls ;  all,  in  fact,  with  whom  I  have  ever  had  any 
acquaintance  that  was  at  all  sentimental.  I  obtained  six 
decrees  from  the  State  of  Indiana,  at  a  cost  of  ten 
dollars  apiece,  and  the  remainder  from  Utah  at  a  little 
higher  rate." 

"  And  you  were  never  married  to  any  of  the  parties  ? " 

"  Oh  no  !  merely  knew  them  ;  took  them  out  driving, 
or  danced  with  them  at  balls.  Some  of  them  are 
married  to  other  men.  But,  you  know,  a  man  is  never 
certain  what  may  happen  ;  women  are  so  queer ;  and 
so  I  concluded  to  destroy  all  the  chances  of  anything 
turning  up,  and  I  have  the  legal  documents  to  show 
for  it.  Leonie's  happiness  is  perfectly  safe  with  me,  I 
assure  you." 

"Your  course  seems  to  me  a  prudent  one,  at  any 
rate,"  remarked  Mr.  Cowdrick;  "but  then,  of  course,  it 
is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  a  little  too  far-sighted  foi 
the  comfort  of  other  people.  How  do  I  know,  for  instance, 
that  you  haven't  taken  the  precaution  to  file  away  among 
your  papers  a  divorce  from  Leonie  ? " 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Mr.  Weems,  laughing,  "  you  know 
that  I  wouldn't  go  quite  that  far.  I  admit  that  I  have 
half-a-dozen  blank  decrees  which  I  can  fill  up  to  meel 
emergencies,  but  I  pledge  you  my  word  of  honour  that  ] 
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will  never  put  her  name  in  one.  I  love  her  too 
dearly.* 

"  Do  you  believe  you  would  love  her  if  she  were  poor ; 
or  if  she  were  to  become  poor  ? " 

"  Yes,  certainly  ;  of  course,"  answered  Mr.  Weems. 
And  then  he  added  mentally,  "  I  wonder  if  anything 
is  the  matter  ?  I'll  inquire  about  the  old  man's  financial 
standing  the  first  thing  in  the  morning." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Cowdrick,  "  I  hardly  know. 
Leonie  is  very  dear  to  me.  I  have  not  contemplated  an 
early  marriage  for  her.  It  would  be  a  terrible  wrench 
upon  my  heartstrings.  What  would  you  do  if  I  refused 
my  consent  P  " 

"  Try  to  submit  with  what  patience  I  could  command, 
I  suppose.     But  you  will  not  refuse,  will  you  ? " 

Mr.  Cowdrick  did  not  respond  at  once.  He  had 
rather  cherished  the  hope  that  Weems  would  elope  with 
Leonie,  and  save  him  the  expense  of  a  wedding  outfit  and 
of  a  wedding  festival,  besides  relieving  him  of  all  respon- 
sibility. But  he  saw  now  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  take 
the  chances. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Weems,"  he  said  at  length,  "  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  think  I  may  say  that  if  Leonie  wishes  to 
marry  you,  she  can.  But  we  must  ask  her  mother  about 
it.  It  will  be  a  terrible  shock  to  poor  Mrs.  Cowdrick.  I 
will  call  her  in." 

When  Mrs.  Cowdrick  entered  the  room  with  Leonie, 
Mr.  Cowdrick  said : 

"  My  dear,  Mr.  Weems,  here,  has  formally  proposed 
for  the  hand  of  Leonie,  and  I  have  given  my  consent 
provided  you  also  would  do  so." 
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Mrs.  Cowdrick  replied  by  a  shriek,  after  which  she 
flung  herself  into  a  chair,  and,  with  an  expensive  handker- 
chief to  her  face,  she  sobbed  hysterically. 

"  Ma  is  doing  that  to  show  how  well  she  can  pose," 
said  Leonie,  in  a  whisper  to  Weems.  "She  used  to 
be  splendid  in  private  theatricals." 

Mrs.  Cowdrick  sprang  up,  and  in  tones  of  apparently 
intense  excitement  she  said  : — "  No,  no !  I  cannot  let 
her  go  !  It  is  impossible !  It  is  so  unexpected,  so 
sudden  !  My  child,  my  poor,  darling  child  !  To  be  torn 
ruthlessly  from  the  arms  of  her  dear  mother  !  I  cannot 
bear  it !  It  will  kill  me !  "  and  Mrs.  Cowdrick  flung 
her  arms  wildly  about  Leonie  and  wept. 

Leonie  seemed  quite  calm.  She  lowered  her  shoulder 
slightly  to  incline  her  mother's  head,  so  that  her  tears 
would  fall  upon  the  floor  instead  of  upon  her  dress. 

Mr.  Cowdrick  comforted  her,  reasoned  with  her,  and 
showed  her  that,  after  all,  Leonie's  happiness  was  at 
stake.  To  promote  her  happiness,  her  parents  must  be 
willing  to  make  some  sacrifices,  and  she  must  try  to  brace 
herself  to  meet  the  trial,  hard  as  it  was.  Mrs.  Cowdrick's 
agitation  gradually  decreased,  as  her  husband  spoke ;  and 
when  she  had  rested  upon  her  sofa  for  a  moment,  and 
helped  her  nerves  by  inhaling  salts  from  a  gilded  smelling- 
bottle,  she  said  : 

"  If  it  must  be,  it  must !  Take  her,  Julius  !  Take  her, 
and  love  her,  and  cherish  her,  so  that  she  will  never  rue 
having  been  torn  from  the  parental  nest ! " 

"  I  promise  you  faithfully  to  do  my  best,"  replied  Mr. 
Weems. 

"And  now,  my  children,''  said  Mr.  Cowdrick,  as  his 
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"  I  give  you  an  old  man's  blessing." 
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voice  trembled  with  emotion,  "  I  give  you  an  old  man's 
blessing !  May  you  be  happy  in  each  other's  love  until 
life  shall  end!" 

Then  Mr.  Cowdrick  wiped  his  eyes,  and  taking  Mrs. 
Cowdrick  on  his  arm,  they  went  upstairs  to  discuss  some 
method  by  which  the  marriage  could  be  celebrated  before 
the  crash  came  at  the  bank. 

"  And  you  are  mine  at  last,  darling !"  said  Mr.  Weems, 
as  he  pushed  his  chair  up  close  to  Leonie's,  and  took 
her  hand  in  his. 

In  reply  she  nestled  her  head  up  against  his  shoulder, 
and  her  thoughts  went  out  dreamily  over  the  past.  Old 
Mr.  Baxter  and  her  two  other  lovers  had  made  precisely 
the  same  remark  to  her  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
she  had  responded  to  them  in  the  same  manner.  Life  is 
an  endless  round  of  repetitions. 

"  Sweet  face ! "  said  Mr.  Weems,  patting  it  tenderly, 
as  if  he  were  a  trifle  uncertain  of  the  permanent  nature 
of  the  colour.  "  Did  you  know,  darling,  that  I  put  your 
face  in  one  of  my  recent  pictures  ? " 

"  Oh,  Julius  !     Did  you  ? " 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  gave  it  to  my  full  length  of  St.  Ethelberta, 
by  Rubens." 

"  Is  it  a  good  likeness  ?" 

"  I  think  it  is.  But,"  said  Mr.  Weems  thoughtfully,  "  it 
didn't  sell  !  That  is,  I  mean,  no  person  of  really  good 
taste  has  inspected  it  yet." 

"And  you  painted  it  because  you  loved  me,  did 
you?" 

"  Oh  yes  !     Certainly !     Of  course  ! ' 

"  How  fortunate  it  was  that  I  could  return  your  love, 
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wasn't  it?  Julius,  what  would  you  have  done  if  I  had 
refused  you  ? " 

"  Done  ?  Why,  it  would  have  mortified  me  dreadfully. 
I  don't  believe  I  should  have  had  any  appetite  for  a  week 
or  more." 

"  Some  disappointed  lovers,"  said  Leonie  almost 
reproachfully,  and  with  an  air  of  chagrin,  "become  utterly 
desperate  and  try  to  take  their  own  lives." 

"  Oh,  I  know,"  replied  Mr.  Weems.  "Dreadful,  isn't 
it?   But  I  generally  try  to  bear  up  under  misery.  It's  a  duty." 

"  Could  you  bear  misery  for  my  sake,  Julius  ?  Do  you 
think  your  love  would  endure  if  poverty  should  overtake 
us  ?    Bitter,  blinding  poverty  ? " 

"I  am  sure  I  could,"  replied  Mr.  Weems,  with  a 
renewed  determination  to  discover  in  the  morning  if  Mr. 
Cowdrick's  credit  had  been  impaired. 

"  You  believe,  then,  that  love  in  a  cottage  is  a  possi- 
bility, do  you,  dear  ? "  asked  Leonie. 

"  Yes,  darling ;  possible,  but  not  fascinating.  My 
observation  is  that  love,  upon  the  whole,  has  a  better 
chance  in  a  commodious  mansion  with  all  of  the  modern 
conveniences ;  with  gas,  water,  and  a  boy  to  answer 
the  front-door  bell.  Love,  darling,  is  like  some  other 
things  in  this  world — it  thrives  better  when  comfortable." 

"  Have  you  thought  about  our  wedding,  dear  ? "  asked 
Leonie.  *'  Where  will  we  go  upon  our  wedding  journey  ? 
Wouldn't  it  be  splendid  to  take  a  trip  to  Europe  ?  " 

The  suggestion  did  not  seem  to  excite  any  great  amount 
of  enthusiasm  in  the  heart  of  Mr.  Weems.  He  said :  "  It 
would  be  very  nice,  but  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  almost  too 
expensive,  unless  your  pa — Did  your  pa   say  anything 
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about  it?"  asked  Julius,  with  a  faint  expectation  that 
Mr.  Cowdrick  may  have  intended  to  include  a  handsome 
cheque  among  the  presents. 

"  No,"  replied  Leonie  ;  "  he  said  nothing.  Only  I 
thought  may-be  you  might  want  to  go." 

"  So  I  do,  my  love,  but  business  is  a  trifle  dull  just 
now.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  wait  until  the  prevail- 
ing prejudice  against  Rubens  and  St.  Ethelbcrta  blows 
over,  as  it  were.  I  thought  perhaps  we  might  make  a 
short  trip  to  Boston  and  back.  How  would  that  suit  you?" 

"  I  would  be  satisfied  with  it,  dear,  of  course,"  said 
Leonie. 

Mr.Weems  heard  heranswerwiththe  serene  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  a  free  pass  for  two  over  that  particular 
route,  and  that  even  upon  a  wedding  journey  there  would 
be  no  need  to  be  actually  riotous  in  the  matter  of  hotel 
expenses. 

"  And  when  we  get  home,  and  settle  down,  may  I  keep 
a  parrot,  Julius  ? " 

"  Well,"  replied  Mr.  Weems,  "  the  question  is  sudden 
and  somewhat  irrelevant,  but  I  should  think  you  might ; 
provided,  of  course,  you  select  one  that  has  not  been 
taught  to  use  profane  language,  and  to  imitate  a  screeching 
wheelbarrow  with  too  great  accuracy." 

"  You  are  so  kind  !    And,  Julius  ?" 

"What,  sweet?" 

"  If  papa  should  die,  could  dear  mamma  come  to  live 
with  us  ? " 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Leonie,  suppose  we  postpone  the 
consideration  of  some  of  these  distressing  contingencies 
until  they  actually  present  themselves !     I  am  perfectly 
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willing  to  wrestle  with  a  grief  when  it  comes,  but  there  is 
no  use  of  putting  crape  on  a  door-knocker  until  there 
is  bereavement  in  the  family  circle." 

" That  is  true,  dear.    And,  Julius?" 

"Well,  my  love?" 

"  Whenever  you  can't  come  to  see  me,  will  you  write 
to  me  ?  I  want  you  to  send  me,  at  least  once  every  day,  a 
dear,  kind,  affectionate  letter,  full  of  love;  won'tyou,dear?" 

"  I  will,  if  you  will  promise  faithfully  to  burn  them," 
replied  Julius,  as  his  prudent  mind  grasped  the  possi- 
bility of  some  unfortunate  future  misunderstanding,  in 
which  ardent  love-letters  might  have  a  damaging  effect 
upon  the  case  of  the  defendant.  "  That  is,  pretty  nearly 
every  day." 

"  Thus  far,"  continued  Leonie,  "  I  have  kept  all  that 
you  have  written.  I  have  read  them  over,  and  over,  and 
over,  and  kissed  them  again  and  again.  The  sweet  verses 
you  have  sent  to  me  I  have  learned  by  heart." 

"Have  you,  darling?"  said  Mr.  Weems,  with  a 
feeling  of  pride  in  his  success  as  a  poet. 

"  Shall  I  repeat  them  to  you  ? " 

"  If  you  will,  dearest,"  replied  Mr.  Weems,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  was  conscious  that  he  had  turned  off 
rather  a  good  thing  in  the  way  of  verses. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Leonie,  leaning  back  in  her  chair, 
"how  do  they  begin?    Oh,  yes  ! 

'  Sweetheart,  if  I  could  surely  choose 
The  aptest  word  in  passion's  speech, 
And  all  its  subtlest  meaning  use 

With  eloquence,  your  soul  to  teach, 
Still,  forced  by  its  intensity, 
Sweetheart,  my  love  would  voiceless  be. 
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Sweetheart,  though  all  the  days  and  hours 
Sped  by,  with  love  in  sharpest  stress 

To  find  some  reach  of  human  powers 
Its  faintest  impulse  to  express  ; 

Till  Time  merged  in  Eternity, 

Sweetheart,  my  love  would  voiceless  be.' 

Are  they  not  beautiful?"  asked  Leonie,  as  she  concluded. 

"  Very  beautiful,"  responded  Mr.  Weems,  with  a  faint 
impression  that  it  might  perhaps  pay  him  to  abandon  the 
old  masters,  and  to  grasp  the  resounding  lyre,  with  a 
resolution  to  thrum  it  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

" '  Sweetheart '  is  a  name  I  always  liked,"  said  Leonie. 
"  You  called  me  your  '  rosebud '  in  your  last  letter ;  but 
somehow  it  did  not  please  me  so  much  as  '  sweetheart ; ' 
it  was  not  so  natural." 

"  Twenty-five  years  is  old  for  a  rose-bud,"  said  Mr. 
Weems,  absently. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Leonie  ;  "  and  does  it  not  seem  odd, 
Julius,  that  we  who  have  been  apart  so  long  should  now 
be  united  for  ever,  and  that  we  should  go  down  the  current 
of  time  together  until  the  end  ?  " 

While  she  was  speaking,  the  elegant  clock  from 
beneath  its  crystal  covering  chimed  out  the  hour  of  four, 
and  the  artist,  consulting  his  watch,  discovered  that  the 
correct  time  was  precisely  ten  minutes  past  eleven.  He 
arose  from  his  seat,  and  fondly  embracing  Leonie,  he 
kissed  her  and  bade  her  good  night.  She  went  to  the 
window,  and  as  by  the  light  of  the  street  lamp  she 
saw  him  descending  the  steps  in  front  of  the  house,  she 
waved  her  hand  toward  him.  Then,  turning,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  the  hall,  and  up  the  stairs  to  bed,  murmuring 
to  herself : 

"  Burn  them !     That  would  be  insane !  " 


CHAPTER  II. 


Colorable  Religion. — Church  Matters  of  Importance. — 
Father  Krum  and  Father  Tunicle.  —  A  Riotous 
Service. 

COWDRICK, 

although  making 
no  profession  of 
a  special  fond- 
ness for  a  religious 
life,  was  one  of 
the  pillars  of  St. 
Cadmus'sChurch. 
He  had  been 
elected  to  a  place 
in  the  vestry  ;  he 
held  two  pews ; 
he  contributed 
upon  occasion  to  the  Church  fund  ;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Tunicle, 
who  was  "  an  advanced  Ritualist,"  found  in  Mr.  Cowdrick 
an  ardent  supporter  whenever  he  undertook  to  introduce 
innovations  in  his  method  of  conducting  the  services. 

It  did  not  seem  important  to  Mr.  Cowdrick  that  Mr. 
Tunicle  should  always  try  to  produce  from  the  records  of 
the  early  Church  his  authority  for  any  new  and  surprising 
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practice  that  he  wished  to  adopt.  If  the  thing  seemed 
to  Mr.  Cowdrick  good  in  itself,  if  it  pleased  his  eye,  and 
gratified  what  he  chose  to  consider  the  aesthetic  demands 
of  his  nature,  he  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  ask  any  more 
questions.  He  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  inquiring, 
before  he  bought  a  new  chair  for  his  library,  or  a  new 
set  of  plate  for  his  table,  whether  his  grandfather  had 
established  any  precedent  in  the  matter  of  the  purchase 
of  chairs  and  dishes,  as  to  have  sought  in  ecclesiological 
history  warrant  for  the  embellishment  of  the  services  at 
St.  Cadmus's.  It  was  enough  that  the  worshippers  who  had 
the  most  money,  and  who  were  able  to  pay  for  novelties, 
wanted  them. 

Mr.  Tunicle,  or  Father  Tunicle,  as  his  most  enthusi- 
astic admirers  called  him,  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Cowdrick.  Not  only  did  he  find  there 
a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  his  plans,  but  he  liked  the 
society  of  Leonie,  and  he  was  exceedingly  anxious  to 
enlist  her  among  the  active  workers  in  the  church. 

He  called  upon  Leonie  one  evening,  shortly  after  her 
betrothal  to  Mr.  Weems  ;  and  as  the  artist  happened  to  be 
out  of  town,  Father  Tunicle  had  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 
some  uninterrupted  conversation  with  the  young  lady. 

"I  noticed  last  Sunday,  Father  Tunicle,"  said  Leonie 
after  some  preliminary  conversation,  "that  you  did  not 
use  the  velvet  sermon-cover  I  worked  for  you.  I  hope  you 
are  pleased  with  it  ? " 

"Oh,  yes!  Delighted  with  it.  But  then,  you  know, 
I  couldn't  use  it  last  Sunday.  The  colour  for  the  Third 
Sunday  after  Epiphany  is  green,  and  the  sermon-cover 
you  know,  is  violet.    I  can  use  it  on  Septuagesima  Sunday, 
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of  course.    We  cannot  be  too  particular  about    these 
things  in  a  world  that  is  lying  in  wickedness." 

"  Oh,  excuse  me  !  "  said  Leonie.  "  I  had  gotten  the 
idea,  somehow,  that  violet  was  the  morning  colour  for  last 
Sunday,  and  red  the  evening  colour." 

"You  are  thinking  of  Quinquagesima  Sunday,  Miss 
Cowdrick,"  said  Father  Tunicle,  smiling  gravely.  "The 
colour  changes  upon  that  day.  You  must  study  more 
carefully  the  little  almanack  I  gave  you.  When  the 
Church  provides  us  with  good  books  which  may  guide 
us  to  lives  of  earnest  devotion,  it  is  our  duty  to  read  them 
attentively." 

"I  will  promise  to  do  better  in  the  future,"  said 
Leonie,  meekly. 

"  I  ought  to  tell  you,  also,"  continued  Father  Tunicle, 
"  that  I  could  not  use  the  Lavabo  you  worked  for  me  at  all." 

"Indeed!    Why?" 

"  Why,  instead  of  making  it  of  plain  linen,  you  made 
it  of  damask,  and  you  embroidered  it  with  silk,  whereas 
everything  but  French  red  marking  cotton,  or  white 
marking  cotton,  is  expressly  prohibited  by  the  rules. 
Nothing  in  the  almanack  is  stated  in  plainer  terms  than 
this.  St.  Paul,  you  know,  insisted  that  things  should  be 
done  decently  and  in  order,  and  we  are  bound  to  heed  his 
injunction." 

"Ah  !  Father  Tunicle  !  I  am  afraid  I  neglect  St.  Paul 
as  much  as  I  do  my  almanack.  Will  you  believe  I  really 
didn't  know  that  he  says  anything  about  plain  linen  and 
French  red  marking  cotton  ?     I  plead  guilty." 

"  No,  Miss  Cowdrick,  you  misunderstand  me.  I  did 
not  mean  to  indicate  that  the  apostle  is  the  authority 
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for  these  things,  Unhappily  he  does  not  allude  to  them. 
Whether  he  ought  to  have  done  so,  is  another  question. 
Our  authority  for  them  is  more  recent,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
despised  upon  that  account." 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  I  have  great  difficulty  in  impressing  the  importance 
of  these  things  upon  the  minds  of  some  of  our  people. 
Despite  my  repeated  injunctions,  Mrs.  Battersby  brought 
back  from  the  laundry  the  altar-cloth  filled  with  starch, 
and  in  the  midst  of  my  distress  over  the  discovery  of 
this  sacrilege,  I  perceived  that  the  sexton  had  omitted  to 
pin  the  fringe  to  the  super-frontal.  If  we  are  to  be 
made  perfect  through  suffering,  I  feel  that  I  am  not  far 
from  perfection,  unless  these  distressing  occurrences  shall 
cease." 

"  It  is  terrible  ! "  said  Leonie,  with  tender  sympathy 
in  her  voice. 

"  By  the  way,  Miss  Cowdrick,"  said  the  pastor,  "  to 
turn  to  pleasanter  themes.  Cannot  I  enlist  your  more 
active  interest  in  our  church  work  ?  Will  you  not 
come  into  the  Sunday  school  as  a  teacher  ? " 

"  I  am  not  competent  to  teach,  I  fear." 

"  We  can  give  you  a  class  of  girls  or  a  class  of  boys, 
as  you  prefer.  The  boys'  class,  which  is  named, '  Little 
Lambs  of  the  Flock,'  is,  I  fear,  somewhat  too  unruly  for 
you.  Miss  Bunner  gave  it  up  because  the  scholars 
would  persist  in  pinching  each  other  and  quarrelling 
during  the  lesson.  They  are  so  rough  and  boisterous  that 
I  think  it  will  be  better  to  get  a  male  teacher  to  manage 
them.  But  you  could  take  the  girls'  class,  '  The  Zealous 
Workers,'  and  perhaps  persuade  the  pupils  to  surrender 
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their  present  indifference  to  everything  that  is  being  done 
in  either  the  Sunday  school  or  the  church." 

"  I  will  consider  the  matter,  and  let  you  have  my 
answer  as  speedily  as  possible,"  replied  Leonie. 

"  Do,  please.  And  I  must  speak  to  your  father  again 
about  my  assistant,  Father  Krum.  He  is  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  me,  and  it  would  be  better  for  both  of  us  if  he 
could  be  removed." 

"  It  is  so  unfortunate !"  said  Leonie. 

"  I  have  told  him  repeatedly  that  his  stole  must 
always  match  the  colour  of  the  frontal  of  the  altar  ;  but 
you  perhaps  noticed  last  Sunday  that  he  came  in  with 
a  black  stole,  and,  of  course,  with  a  green  frontal,  all 
hope  of  a  harmonious  combination  of  colours  was  gone. 
It  spoiled  the  entire  service  for  me." 

"  For  me  too,"  said  Leonie. 

"Sometimes  I  think  Krum  is  wilfully  perverse  and 
obstinate.  Upon  several  recent  occasions  he  has  read  the 
Epistle  upon  the  Gospel  side,  and  the  Gospel  upon 
the  Epistle  side,  and  when  I  remonstrated  with  him,  after 
church,  he  was  positively  offensive.  He  said  that  if 
the  people  only  listened  to  the  Scripture  and  heeded  it, 
he  couldn't  see  why  it  made  any  difference  whether  he 
stood  upon  one  side  or  the  other,  or  balanced  himself 
on  the  top  of  the  chancel  rail !     Scandalous,  wasn't  it  ? " 

"  Perfectly  scandalous  !" 

"  He  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  destroying  the 
effect  of  the  finest  groupings  that  I  arrange  in  the 
chancel  with  him  and  the  acolytes  ;  and  when  I 
proposed  to  introduce  an  orchestra,  led  by  Professor 
Batterini,  whom    I    should  dress    in  a  surplice,  Krum 
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had  the  insolence  to  say  that  he  did  not  believe  there 
was  any  use  of  trying  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor 
with  a  brass  band!  The  man  seems  to  be  lost  to  all 
sense  of  reverence ! " 

"  Entirely  lost !  "  said  Leonie. 

"And  as  for  praying  to  the  east,  that  he  appears 
determined  not  to  do.  Of  course,  with  the  incorrect 
orientation  of  the  church,  we  have  only  a  '  suppositious 
east,'  and  Krum  insists  that  if  I  have  a  right  to  suppose 
north-north-west,  I  think  it  is,  to  be  the  east,  he  is 
equally  entitled  to  suppose  the  south-west  or  due  south  to 
be  east,  and  so  he  does  as  he  pleases.  "When  he  said,  the 
other  day,  that  in  his  opinion  more  depended  upon 
the  frame  of  mind  in  which  the  prayers  were  said,  than 
upon  the  particular  point  of  the  compass  toward  which 
the  supplications  were  presented,  I  did  not  answer  him. 
Such  a  man  is  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  argument." 

Mr.  Cowdrick  came  in  while  Father  Tunicle  was 
speaking ;  and  when  the  good  pastor  had  rehearsed  his 
grievances  to  the  banker,  Mr.  Cowdrick  said  : 

"  Father  Krum's  conduct  is  subversive  of  good  order 
and  of  authority  ;  and  if  he  is  allowed  to  continue  he  will 
demoralize  the  entire  congregation.  He  ought  to  remem- 
ber what  the  Bible  says  about  submitting  reverently  to 
one's  pastors  and  spiritual  masters.  You  are  his  pastor 
and  spiritual  master.     Isaiah,  isn't  it,  who  says  that?" 

"The  quotation,  though  somewhat  inexact,"  replied 
Father  Tunicle,  "  is  from  the  Catechism." 

"  Well,  anyhow,  he  ought  to  do  as  you  want  him  to 
do.  That  is  what  we  pay  him  for.  And  if  he  refuses  to 
do  it,  he  ought  to  be  dismissed." 
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"  That,"  said  Father  Tunicle,  "  will  be  difficult  to  do 
while  he  has  at  least  half  of  the  vestrymen  with  him.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  his  obstinacy  is  countenanced  and 
approved  by  a  number  of  the  lay  officers  of  the  church." 

"  Then  we  must  use  force !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Cowdrick. 
"  If  we  men  who  put  down  our  money  to  keep  the  church 
in  operation  cannot  be  allowed  to  do  as  we  please,  we 
had  better  stop  contributing.  The  people  who  pay  for 
spreading  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  spread  them  in  their  own  way." 

"  Matters,"  said  Father  Tunicle,  "are  fast  approaching 
a  point  where  something  will  have  to  be  done.  Three 
times  I  have  instructed  Krum  to  extend  only  three  of 
his  fingers  when  he  pronounces  absolution,  but  he  con- 
tinues  to  hold  out  his  entire  hand,  with  all  his  fingers 
wide  open.  The  last  time  he  did  it  I  noticed  that  Mrs. 
Lindsay,  who  is  one  of  our  party,  got  up  and  left  the 
church  in  a  rage." 

"  I  saw  her  go  out,"  said  Leonie.  "  That  was  the 
first  Sunday  upon  which  she  wore  her  purple  velvet 
bonnet.    Everybody  was  looking  at  her." 

"  If  he  does  it  again,"  said  Mr.  Cowdrick,  "  I  am  in 
favour  of  shutting  the  church  doors  against  him  and 
his  friends.  Peremptory  action  of  some  kind  becomes 
a  necessity  in  cases  like  this." 

After  some  further  conversation  relative  to  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  matters,  Father  Tunicle  took  his  leave,  and 
went  home,  probing  the  deep  recesses  of  his  mind,  as 
he  walked  along,  to  find  some  plan  by  which  he  might 
successfully  overcome  the  resistance  offered  by  the  per- 
verse Father  Krum  to  the  evangelization  of  a  fallen  race. 
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The  next  Sunday  morning  was  bright  and  beautiful. 
The  air  was  cold,  but  the  sun  shone  from  a  clear  sky 
to  tempt  from  their  homes  the  worshippers  who,  how- 
ever willing  to  brave,  on  week  days,  terrific  storms 
sent  to  keep  them  from  shopping  excursions  and  parties, 
have  not  nerve  enough  upon  Sundays  to  face  a  cloud  no 
larger  than  a  man's  hand. 

Those  persons  who,  upon  devotional  errands  intent, 
walked  along  the  foot-way  near  St.  Cadmus's  church  at 
the  hour  of  morning  prayer,  perceived  that  something  of 
an  unusual  and  exciting  nature  was  in  progress  in  and 
about  that  purely  Gothic  edifice.  The  many  whose 
curiosity  succeeded  in  overcoming  their  desire  to  be 
punctual  in  their  attendance  at  the  sanctuary,  paused 
to  observe  the  proceedings. 

A  crisis  had  been  reached  in  the  quarrel  between 
Father  Tunicle  and  Father  Krum.  As  the  latter,  in 
response  to  still  another  request  that  he  would  extend  but 
three  fingers  in  his  pronunciation  of  the  absolution,  had 
positively,  and  indeed  with  vehemence,  refused  to  extend 
less  than  four,  and  had  gone  so  far  as  to  indicate  that, 
under  serious  provocation,  he  might  even  thrust  out  eight 
fingers  and  two  thumbs,  Father  Tunicle's  party  had 
resolved  that  the  time  had  come  for  them  to  act. 

"  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  do,"  said  Father  Tunicle ; 
"  but  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church ; 
and  we  must  stand  up  boldly  for  trath  and  right,  though 
we  die  for  it ! " 

And  so,  upon  that  lovely  Sunday  morning,  when 
dumb  Nature  herself  seemed  to  b;  trying  to  express, 
with  the  glory  of  her  sunshine  and  with  the  pure  beauty 
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of  her  azure  sky,  her  sense  of  the  goodness  of  her  Creator, 
Father  Tunicle  and  six  of  his  vestrymen,  reinforced 
by  a  few  earnest  sympathizers,  who  were  subsequently 
admitted  through  a  side  door  by  a  faithful  sexton, 
took  possession  of  the  church. 

When  Father  Krum  arrived,  the  faithful  sexton, 
keeping  watch  and  ward  at  the  aforesaid  door,  refused 
to  let  him  in ;  and  when  the  indignant  clergyman 
demanded  a  reason  for  his  exclusion,  the  functionary 
informed  him  that  his  reckless  conduct  in  using  four 
fingers  and  a  thumb  instead  of  the  inferior  number  war- 
ranted by  a  strict  regard  for  the  usages  of  the  primitive 
Church,  had  persuaded  Father  Tunicle  and  his  partizans 
that  as  a  shepherd  of  the  sheep  he  was  a  lamentable  and 
dismal,  not  to  say  dangerous,  failure. 

Then  Father  Krum,  in  a  frame  of  mind  that  con- 
tained no  suggestion  of  Christian  resignation,  walked 
rapidly  around  to  the  front  of  the  church,  where  he 
found  a  group  of  persons,  members  of  the  congre- 
gation, who  were  standing  before  a  close-barred  door, 
behind  which,  in  the  vestibule,  stood  Father  Tunicle 
and  his  adherents.  While  Father  Krum,  in  the  mildest 
tones  that  he  could  command,  and  with  a  proper  desire 
not  to  produce  any  excitement,  explained  the  situation 
to  the  crowd,  the  six  vestrymen  who -inclined  to  favour 
his  views,  in  opposition  to  those  of  Father  Tunicle, 
came  up,  one  after  the  other. 

They  were  taken  completely  by  surprise,  and  they  felt 
they  were  at  a  disadvantage.  But  after  some  prelimi- 
nary discussion  they  called  Mr.  Krum  aside,  and  began 
to  consider  with  him  what  should  be  done.     Mr.  Krum 
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counselled  a  retreat.  His  voice  was  for  peace.  He 
urged  that  a  resort  to  violence  at  any  time,  but  especially 
at  such  a  time,  would  be  shocking.  But  the  vestrymen 
did  not  agree  with  him.  Mr.  Yetts  declared  that  they 
had  a  right  to  enter  the  church,  and  that  for  officers  of 
the  church  with  authority  co-equal  with  theirs  to  deny 
that  right,  was  simply  monstrous,  and  not  to  be  endured. 
Mr.  Palfrey,  Mr.  Green,  and  the  other  vestrymen,  expressed 
their  full  agreement  with  this  proposition. 

"But  let  us  try  peaceful  means,  at  any  rate,"  said 
Mr.  Krum.     "  I  will  knock  at  the  door." 

He  advanced  and  knocked.  "Who  is  it?"  said  a 
voice  from  within. 

"  It  is  Mr.  Krum,  six  of  the  vestrymen,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  congregation.     We  wish  to  enter." 

"  Can't  do  it,"  replied  the  voice,  which  was  that  of 
the  sexton,  who  had  advanced  to  the  front  and  had  been 
thrown  out  upon  the  picket  line  in  the  vestibule. 

"  Where  is  Father  Tunicle  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Krum. 

"  He  has  just  begun  the  service,  and  has  gotten  as  far 
as  '  dearly  beloved  brethren.'  My  orders  are  that  you 
can't  get  in  until  he  says  the  apostolic  benediction ! " 

"  Ask  one  of  the  vestrymen  to  come  to  the  window  for 
a  moment,  please,"  said  Mr.  Krum. 

Presently  one  of  the  front  windows  was  raised  to  the 
height  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  Mr.  Cowdrick  peered 
through  the  wire  netting  that  protected  it. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Cowdrick. 

"We  wish  to  know,"  said  Mr.  Yetts,  "why  we  are 
excluded  from  this  church,  and  by  whose  authority? " 

"  You  are  excluded,"  said  Mr.  Cowdrick,  "  because  we 
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who  pay  the  expenses  are  determined  to  run  the  church  in 
our  own  way.  The  door  is  shut  by  our  authority ;  by 
mine  ! " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  asked  Mr.  Krum,  with  much 
mildness,  "  that  you  intend  to  try  to  make  this  exclusion 
permanent  ? " 

"  Of  course.  We  have  possession  and  we  intend  to 
keep  it.  Hurry  up  if  you  have  anything  to  say  ;  I  want 
to  go  in  and  help  swell  the  responses." 

"  See  here,  Cowdrick,"  said  Mr.  Yetts,  fiercely,  "  if  you 
don't  open  that  door,  we  will  break  it  down.  We're  not 
going  to  stand  any  more  of  this  nonsense." 

"  You'd  better  not  try  it,"  replied  Mr.  Cowdrick. 
"  I  shall  summon  the  police  to  protect  us  if  you  do." 

In  response  to  this,  Mr.  Yetts  advanced  to  the  door 
and  kicked  it  three  or  four  times,  viciously.  The  crowd, 
which  had  swollen  until  it  covered  the  pavement  and 
filled  the  street,  laughed  at  this  demonstration.  Mr. 
Cowdrick,  behind  the  window  netting,  laughed  also. 
Mr.  Yetts,  with  crimson  face  retired  in  tolerably  good 
order  to  consult  with  his  friends.  Father  Krum  advised 
him  to  give  it  up. 

"  Give  it  up ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Yetts.  "  I'll  show  you 
how  I'll  give  it  up  !  " 

Then  he  and  Mr.  Green  went  around  the  corner  for  a 
little  space,  and  returned  presently  with  a  somewhat 
ponderous  wooden  beam.  The  four  other  vestrymen 
manned  it,  and  aimed  it  at  the  door.  Bang !  went  the 
end  against  the  portal,  which  bravely  withstood  the  shock. 
The  crowd  cheered,  and  a  dozen  boys,  who  regarded  the 
performance  with  delighted  interest,  crowded  up  behind 
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"The  Krura  section  made  another  charge.'1 
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the  assaulting  column,  and  betrayed  a  desire  to  give 
additional  impetus  to  Mr.  Yetts's  battering-ram. 

The  Krum  section  of  the  vestry  made  another  charge 
striking  the  door  with  terrible  force,  but  still  failing  to 
effect  a  breach.  At  this  moment  one  of  Father  Tunicle's 
acolytes  emerged  from  the  side-door  and  attempted  to 
glide  down  the  street  in  search  of  a  policeman.  He  was 
captured  by  one  of  the  besieging  force,  and  held  as  a 
prisoner.  He  brought  the  news  that  Father  Tunicle  had 
stopped  short  in  the  service  when  the  first  blow  was 
struck  against  the  door,  and  that  the  entire  garrison  was 
now  rallied  in  the  vestibule,  where  they  were  fortifying  the 
portal  with  the  baptismal  font,  the  episcopal  chair,  some 
Sunday-school  benches,  and  a  lectern. 

Mr.  Krum  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Yetts,  and  entreated 
him  not  to  proceed  any  further.  He  urged  that  it  was 
a  dreadful  thing  for  Christian  men  to  create  such  a  dis- 
turbance upon  the  Sabbath-day. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that ! "  replied  Mr.  Yetts,  who 
was  now  warm  with  wrath  and  with  excitement.  "  When 
Peter  did  wrong  didn't  Paul '  withstand  him  to  the  face '  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but,  my  dear  Mr.  Yetts,  think  of  it !  St.  Paul 
did  not  try  to  batter  down  the  church  door  on  a  Sunday 
morning  with  a  log  of  wood  !     You  are  going  too  far ! " 

"Times  have  changed  since  then,"  said  Mr.  Yetts. 
"Paul  probably  never  encountered  precisely  such  an 
emergency.  Once  more !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Yetts  to  the 
assailants.     "Give  it  to  'em  hard  this  time  !  " 

Seizing  the  beam,  the  vestrymen  and  their  friends 
advanced  once  more  to  the  attack.  Three  times  was 
the  door  smitten  without  effect,  but  when  the  fourth  blow 
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was  struck  it  gave  way,  and  was  flung  wide  open,  revealing 
Father  Tunicle  and  his  friends,  standing  amid  a  mass 
of  overturned  and  wrecked  furniture,  pale  with  rage  and 
dismay,  and  ready  to  defend  with  force  the  citadel  which 
thus  was  exposed  to  the  enemy. 

The  crowd  sent  up  a  shout  of  satisfaction,  and  the 
intrepid  Yetts,  with  his  five  vestrymen,  regarded  their 
triumph  with  exultation. 

What  they  would  have  done  next,  if  they  had  been 
permitted  to  press  forward  through  the  breach,  can  only 
be  imagined.  For  a  moment  it  looked  as  if  beneath  that 
spire  which  idly  pointed  these  men  toward  a  better 
country,  whence  rage  and  hatred  and  all  evil  passions 
are  shut  out,  and  beneath  the  bell,  whose  function  was 
to  send  vibrating  through  the  tremulous  air,  its  summons 
to  the  temple  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  there  might  be  a 
hand-to-hand  encounter,  in  which  priest  and  people 
should  assail  each  other  with  furious  violence. 

But,  most  happily,  at  this  critical  moment,  a  squad 
of  policemen  came  upon  the  scene,  and  entering  the  door- 
way, separated  the  combatants  and  prevented  any  further 
demonstration. 

"  Never  mind  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Yetts,  shaking  his  fist 
at  the  Father  Tunicle  faction.  "  We  will  go  to  law  about 
it.    We  shall  see  who  has  a  right  to  use  this  church  ! " 

"As  you  please!"  replied  Air.  Sloper,  one  of  the 
vestrymen  who  adhered  to  Father  Tunicle.  "We  will 
fight  you  to  the  last  gasp ! " 

And  then  both  parties  dispersed,  leaving  the  church 
in  charge  of  the  policemen,  who  closed  the  door,  and 
took  the  key  to  the  nearest  magistrate. 
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Taken  altogether,  the  day's  proceedings,  regarded  as 
the  performance  of  Christian  gentlemen,  citizens  of  a 
Christian  country,  upon  the  day  designated  by  Chris- 
tianity as  a  day  of  peace  and  rest — as  a  day  of  devotion 
to  celestial  and  holy  things,  could  hardly  be  regarded  as 
encouraging  to  those  hopeful  persons  who  cherish  the 
theory  that  the  world  is  to  be  made  better  by  illus- 
trations of  the  excellence  of  the  advantages  of  pure 
religion. 


innnnnruii* 


CHAPTER  III. 

Mysterious  Disappearance  of  Mr.  Cowdrick.  —  The 
"  Crab.'"— ■" Hear  both  Sides."— A  Skeleton  Discovered. 
— A  Powerful  Sermon. 

EFORE      another 
Sunday  came,  the 
community     was 
shocked    and 
startled    by    the 
announcement 
that     Mr.     Cow- 
drick,  the  banker, 
had  suddenly  and 
mysteriously  dis- 
appeared.    What 
had    become    of 
him     nobody 
Even  Mrs.  Cowdrick  apparently  did 
not  know.     The  friends  who  promptly  called  upon  her 
partly  for  the  purpose  of   offering  her  their  sympathy 
and  partly  with  an  intent  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  ascer- 
tained, during  the  intervals  of  her  hysterical  spasms,  that 
she  cherished  a  wild  and  rather  incoherent  theory  that  Mr. 


seemed  to  know. 
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Cowdrick  had  been  brutally  assassinated  by  some  person 
and  for  some  cause  unknown.  And  this  theory  obtained 
some  acceptance  for  a  time  among  amiable  people,  who 
were  disposed  to  take  the  most  charitable  view  of  the 
situation.  But  the  number  of  these  speedily  diminished 
when  the  newspapers,  a  day  or  two  later,  revealed  the 
result  of  an  official  examination  of  the  affairs  of  Mr. 
Cowdrick's  bank.  The  public  then  learned  that  that 
financial  institution  was  rotten  through  and  through ;  that 
Mr.  Cowdrick  and  his  partners  in  crime  had  not  only 
used,  for  purposes  of  private  speculation,  the  money  of 
the  depositors,  but  that  they  had  stolen  everything  of 
value  that  had  been  committed  to  their  care,  and  had 
left  the  bank  an  absolute,  hopeless  wreck,  and  reduced 
the  innocent  and  unsuspicious  stockholders  to  beggary. 

The  public  excitement,  of  course,  was  great.  Mrs. 
Cowdrick's  friends  neglected  her.  The  rich  and  influential 
De  Flukes  actually  insulted  her  by  sending  to  recall  an 
invitation  to  their  reception  that  had  been  sent  to  her. 
As  if  Mrs.  Cowdrick  could  have  attended  the  reception 
at  any  rate !  This  was  the  cruellest  thing  of  all,  to  Mrs. 
Cowdrick.  She  broke  down  completely  and  went  to  bed, 
where  Leonie  waited  upon  her  to  supply  her  with  almost 
alarming  quantities  of  camphor  and  smelling  salts. 

As  no  traces  of  the  fugitive  could  be  found ;  as  no  one 
could  testify  to  having  seen  him  leave  the  city,  and  as  the 
detective  force,  after  following  out  without  success  any 
number  of  what  they  considered  excellent  clues,  appeared 
to  have  relapsed  into  a  normal  condition  of  imbecility 
and  indifference,  the  conclusion  reached  by  many  persons 
was,  that  Cowdrick  had  destroyed  himself;  and  the  ener- 
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getic  and  enterprising  coroner,  McSorley,  who  had  just 
been  elected  upon  the  democratic  ticket,  went  to  work 
to  drag  all  the  rivers  and  creeks  and  ponds  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Colonel  Hoker,  the  editor  of  the  Crab,  the  leading 
daily  paper,  advocated  a  dozen  different  theories  in  turn, 
and  his  indomitable  reporters  not  only  secured  early  and 
accurate  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  bank,  but  they 
obtained  expressions  of  opinion  from  at  least  thirty 
eminent  citizens  who  really  knew  no  more  about  the 
matter  than  other  people,  and  they  watched  Cowdrick's 
house  so  closely,  and  were  so  successful  in  establishing 
confidential  relations  with  the  chambermaid,  that  they 
were  able  to  tell  how  often  the  doctor  called  to  see  Mrs. 
Cowdrick;  what  quantity  of  reinvigorating  drugs  she 
consumed ;  how  her  medicine  agreed  with  her ;  and 
what  she  had  every  day  for  dinner. 

A  country  wherein  a  tyrant's  power  is  used  to  shackle 
the  press,  and  to  rob  it  of  freedom  of  utterance,  does 
not  know  how  much  it  misses. 

The  uncertainty  in  which  the  fate  of  Mr.  Cowdrick 
was  involved,  made  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  Colonel 
Hoker  to  discuss  the  bank  sensation  in  his  editorial 
columns.  If  he  could  have  felt  sure  that  the  unhappy 
fugitive  had  really  slain  himself,  the  course  of  the  Colonel 
would  have  been  clear ;  for  then  he  could  with  safety 
have  directed  public  attention  to  the  peculiar  atrocity  of 
the  transactions  at  the  bank;  he  could  have  held  the 
miserable  offender  up  before  the  public  eye  to  point  to 
him  as  an  awful  example  to  others,  and  especially  to 
the  young,  and  he  could  have  preached  many  eloquent 
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sermons  upon  the  text  :  "  Be  sure  your  sins  will  find  you 
out ! " 

But  while  a  chance  remained  that  Cowdrick  was  still 
alive  and  might  return,  the  Colonel  knew  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  persons  upon  whom  it  devolved  to  form  public 
opinion  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  press  to  be 
careful.  He  had  learned  from  extended  observation  that 
an  absent  offender  who  has  been  roughly  used  as  a  warning 
against  pursuance  of  the  paths  of  vice,  sometimes  comes 
back,  and,  after  gaining  possession  of  power  and  riches, 
manifests  a  disposition  to  make  things  very  uncomfortable 
for  the  eminent  journalists  who  have  used  him  as  a  basis 
for  their  denunciations  of  sin.  And  so  the  Colonel  dis- 
cussed the  matter  in  the  Crab  only  in  a  general  way ; 
lamenting  the  loss  to  the  stockholders  ;  expressing  regret 
that  "  one  of  our  most  eminent  citizens  should  be,  for  a 
time  at  least,  in  some  respects  under  a  cloud,"  and  urging 
that  perhaps  the  disaster  might  fairly  be  attributed  to  the 
spirit  of  wild  speculation  which  seemed  at  times  to  animate 
entire  communities,  rather  than  to  a  deliberate  purpose 
to  inflict  an  injury  upon  confiding  and  innocent  persons. 

The  dexterity  displayed  by  Colonel  Hoker  in  keeping 
the  Crab  in  such  a  nice  position  that,  while  it  apparently 
conceded  much  to  public  sentiment  and  the  requirements 
of  morality,  it  yet  left  a  very  wide  margin  for  the  contin- 
gency of  Cowdrick's  vindication  and  restoration  to  pros- 
perity, was  really  marvellous. 

But  the  nicest  ingenuity  sometimes  will  not  avail 
against  accident,  or  rather  against  that  Fate  which  ordains 
catastrophe  with  ironical  contempt  for  human  foresight. 

The  Colonel  was  compelled  to  leave  town  for  a  few 
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days,  and  in  order  to  make  the  Crab  entirely  safe,  he 
penned  two  editorial  articles,  one  to  be  used  in  the  event 
of  the  discovery  of  Cowdrick's  dead  body  during  his 
absence;  the  other  to  be  inserted  if  Cowdrick  should 
return  alive  to  face  his  accusers  and  his  fate. 
The  former  article  ran  in  this  wise  : 

"The  Way  of  the  Transgressor. 
"It  has  not  often  been  our  lot    to  present  to  our 
readers  more  striking  proof  than  that  which  is  found  in  our 
columns  to-day,  of  the  fact  that  Satan  makes  hard  bar- 
gains.    It  is  now  positively  ascertained  that  Cowdrick  the 
swindler,  forger  and  thief,  driven  by  desperation  at  the 
exposure  of  his  awful  crimes,  and,   let  us  hope,  for  the 
sake  of  human  nature,  by  the  stings  of  a  conscience  which 
could  not  hearken  with  indifference  to  the  cries  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  reduced  at  one  fell  blow  to  beggary, 
took  his  own  life,  and  so  ended  a  career  of  crime  which 
honest  men  shrink  from   contemplating.     It  is,  perhaps, 
for  the    best,  however  much  we  may  regret  that  this 
wretched  felon,  burdened  with  guilt  and  shame,  should 
have  robbed  the  law  of  its  right  to  punish,  and  should 
have  gone  into  eternity  unshriven,  with  the  guilt  of  self- 
destruction   added  to  the  mountain  of  sins   for  which, 
already,  he  was  required  to  give  account.   We  shrink  from 
discussion  of  the  dreadful  details  of  this  shocking  and 
sickening  tragedy  ;  but  it  will  not  have  been  enacted  in 
vain  if  it  shall  seem  to  warn  those  who  are  tempted,  as 
this  man  was,  to  surrender  honesty  at  the  demand  of  greed, 
and  to  permit  the  maddening  thirst  for  gain  to  persuade 
them  to  trample  in  the  dust  their  obligations  to  society, 
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to  their  families,  and  to  those  who  have  given  them  their 
trust." 

The  second  article  pursued  rather  a  different  line  of 
thought.     It  was  to  the  following  effect : 

"  A  Demand  for  Fair  Play. 
"We  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
Henry  P,  \jowdrick,  Esq.,  the  well-known  banker  whose 
name  has  been  before  the  public  for  some  days  past  in 
connection  with  some  unpleasant,  but  not  yet  positively 
authentic,  rumours,  has  returned  to  the  city  in  the  en- 
joyment of  excellent  health.  It  is  understood  that  an 
immediate  further  examination  into  the  affairs  of  the  bank 
will  be  made  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Cowdrick,  and 
we  merely  express  the  general  wish  when  we  say  that 
we  hope  to  have  some  of  the  transactions  that  have 
excited  severest  comment  explained  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  vindicate  Mr.  Cowdrick  from  every  suspicion  of 
wilful  wrong-doing.  Meantime,  while  this  enquiry  is 
pending,  and  while  Mr.  Cowdrick  is  preparing  his  state- 
ment of  the  case,  it  is  only  just  to  him  to  ask  that  there 
shall  be  a  suspension  of  public  opinion.  His  former  high 
standing,  his  services  to  this  community,  the  obscurity 
in  which  the  recent  operations  of  the  bank  are  shrouded, 
and  the  most  ordinary  requirements  of  fair  play,  all 
combine  to  make  it  desirable  that  public  opinion  shall  not 
pronounce  a  final  verdict  before  the  case  is  made  up. 
We  need  not  say  how  earnestly  we  trust  that  Mr.  Cow- 
drick will  emerge  from  his  troubles  with  his  honour 
unstained,  and  his  reputation  as  a  faithful  guardian  of  the 
trusts  confided  to  him,  untarnished." 
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As  a  precautionary  measure,  the  preparation  of  these 
articles  appeared  to  be  in  a  high  sense  judicious  ;  and 
the  Colonel  naturally  felt  that  the  Crab  might  be 
depended  on  to  keep  nicely  upon  the  right  track  until 
he  should  come  home.  But,  alas  !  upon  the  next  day 
but  one  after  his  departure,  the  foreman  of  the  Crab 
composing-room,  either  mistaking  his  instructions,  or 
being  too  much  in  haste  in  arranging  his  material,  placed 
both  articles  together  in  the  forme,  and  the  Crab  came 
out  in  the  morning  to  provoke  the  mirth  of  the  town,  to 
excite  the  contempt  of  its  enemies,  and  to  drive  the 
unhappy  associate  editors  of  the  paper  to  madness  and 
despair.  The  manner  in  which  the  rival  journals  com- 
mented upon  the  occurrence  was  both  brutal  and  infamous ; 
and  when  the  subject  became  a  little  stale,  the  editors  of 
the  rival  journals  put  the  Crab  articles  carefully  away  in 
scrap  books,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  having  them  ready 
for  irritating  and  badgering  Colonel  Hoker  upon  every 
favourable  opportunity  during  all  the  years  to  come. 

The  Colonel  himself,  upon  discerning  the  catastrophe 
in  a  copy  of  the  paper  which  he  picked  up  at  his  hotel, 
expressed  his  feelings  freely  and  vehemently  by  telegraph, 
and  then  he  started  home  upon  a  fast  express  train  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  his  views  more  fully  and  precisely. 

The  Crab  itself  alluded  to  the  subject  only  so  far  as 
to  suggest  that  the  stupidity  of  an  associate  editor  was 
accountable  for  the  performance,  and  to  hint  that  there 
was  some  reason  for  suspecting  that  bribery  had  been 
employed  by  the  owners  of  the  rival  papers,  in  the  vain 
hope  to  bring  the  Crab,  the  only  really  infallible  journal 
published,  into  contempt. 
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The  efforts  of  McSorley,  the  coroner,  to  demonstrate 
the  correctness  of  his  theory  of  suicide  were  indefatigable. 
The  body  not  having  been  discovered  in  any  of  the 
streams,  McSorley  began  to  search  for  it  upon  the  land. 
The  pursuit,  however,  was  not  profitable,  for  no  traces 
of  Mr.  Cowdrick  could  be  found.  An  ordinary  coroner 
would  have  abandoned  the  hunt  in  despair;  but  McSorley 
was  no  common  man.  He  brought  to  the  performance 
of  the  functions  of  his  office  an  enthusiasm  which  never 
failed  to  kindle  at  the  promise  of  a  fee,  and  as,  in  this 
case,  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  Cowdrick  ought 
to  have  committed  suicide,  he  felt  that  for  Cowdrick  to 
have  evaded  his  duty  in  the  matter  would  have  been  to 
perpetrate  a  wanton  outrage  upon  coroner  McSorley. 

The  following  extract  from  the  local  reports  in  the 
Crab  will  explain  the  character  of  the  coroner's  ultimate 
effort  :— 

"  Yesterday  a  number  of  large  bones  were  discovered 
beneath  an  old  stable  in  Twelfth  Street,  by  some  labourers. 
It  was  believed  by  most  of  the  spectators  that  they  were 
the  bones  of  a  horse.  But  Coroner  McSorley,  who 
was  sent  for,  declared  at  once  his  belief  that  they 
were  portions  of  the  skeleton  of  one  of  our  prominent 
citizens,  a  banker,  who  has  been  missing  for  several  days. 
This  view  was  contested  by  several  of  the  persons  present, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  remains  were  absolutely  flesh- 
less,  and  manifestly  very  old.  But  the  coroner,  to 
demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  his  view,  proceeded  to 
arrange  the  bones  upon  the  pavement  in  the  form  of  a 
man.  He  succeeded  in  the  attempt  to  some  extent,  and 
was  about   to  summon   his  jury   of    inquest,   when    Dr. 
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Wattles  came  up.  The  Doctor  examined  the  skeleton, 
and  then  the  following  conversation  ensued  between 
him  and  coroner  McSorley  : 

" '  You  don't  imagine  that  to  be  the  skeleton  of  a 
human  being,  do  you,  Mr.  McSorley?' 

" '  Certainly  it  is  !     Don't  you  see  the  shape  of  it  ? ' 

" '  But,  my  dear  sir,  what  you  have  arranged  as  the 
spine,  runs  clear  up  through  what  you  suppose  to  be 
the  skull,  and  projects  two  or  three  inches  beyond  the 
top  of  the  head.' 

"  '  Of  course ;  and  that  is  very  likely  the  cause  of  all  the 
trouble.  The  man's  spine  worked  up  into  his  head  and 
disordered  his  mind.  An  aunt  of  mine,  in  Wisconsin, 
went  mad  from  that  very  cause.' 

" '  But  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  there 
are  three  elbows  in  the  left  arm,  and  none  at  all  in  the 
right  ? ' 

"  '  Dr.  Wattles,  I  am  not  obliged  to  account  for  eccen- 
tricities of  formation  in  different  individuals.  I  am 
satisfied  with  them  as  nature  made  them  ;  and  that  is 
enough.  It's  none  of  my  business  if  Cowdrick  had  eleven 
elbows  in  one  arm,  and  thirty-four  in  the  other.' 

" '  I  will  not  argue  the  point,  sir ;  but  you  certainly 
have  no  authority  for  locating  two  ribs  in  the  neck,  and 
for  placing  a  row  of  teeth  upon  the  upper  side  of  the 
right  foot.  That  foot,  Mr.  McSorley,  is  nothing  but  a 
fragment  of  a  lower  jaw-bone,  depend  upon  it ! ' 

" '  How  do  you  know  that  the  deceased  had  no  teeth 
there  ?  You  doctors  always  want  to  insist  that  every 
man  is  constructed  on  the  same  plan.  I  used  to  know  a 
man  in  Canada,  who  had  four  molar  teeth  in  his  ankle  ; 
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"  You  don't  imagine  that  to  be  the  skeleton  of  a  human  being  ? ' 
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and  two  of  them  were  plugged.  This  appears  to  be  a 
similar  case.' 

" '  But  you  never  knew  a  man  who  had  a  thigh-bone 
where  his  shoulder-blade  ought  to  be,  like  this  one,  did 
you  ?  You  never  saw  a  man  with  a  knee-cap  in  the 
small  of  his  back,  either,  did  you  ? ' 

"  '  Maybe  I  did,  and  maybe  I  didn't.  I  have  no  time 
to  discuss  the  subject  now.  The  inquest  that  I  am  about 
to  hold  will  bring  out  the  facts.  Mr.  O'Flynn,  swear  in 
the  jury  ! ' " 

The  evidence  that  was  given  by  the  witnesses  was  of 
the  most  varied  and  entertaining  character  ;  and  though 
much  of  it  was  vague  and  much  was  irrelevant,  the  jury 
appeared  to  have  no  difficulty  in  reaching  a  conclusion, 
for  after  a  few  minutes'  deliberation,  they  brought  in  a 
verdict  that  "the  deceased,  Henry  P.  Cowdrick,  came 
to  his  death  from  cause  or  causes  unknown  ; "  and  then 
they  collected  their  fees  and  dispersed,  with  a  grateful 
consciousness  that  they  had  fully  discharged  their  duty 
to  society. 

But,  of  course,  perfectly  disinterested  persons,  persons 
who  were  not  in  the  way  of  earning  jury  fees,  were  disposed 
to  regard  with  incredulity  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
coroner  and  his  friends,  and  still  it  was  for  the  community 
a  vexed  question — What  had  become  of  Mr.  Cowdrick  ? 

The  coroner's  theory,  however,  was  not  entirely  for- 
gotten, because  Dr.  Wattles  sent  to  one  of  the  daily  papers 
a  communication,  in  which  he  expressed  his  opinion 
of  the  bones  over  which  the  inquest  was  held.  This 
provoked  from  "An    Eminent  Scientist,"  who  had  not 
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seen  the  bones,  a  suggestion  of  the  possibility  that  they 
may  have  belonged  to  some  mysterious  creature  who  was 
the  missing  link  between  man  and  the  lower  orders  of 
mammalia. 

To  this  there  came  a  hot  response  from  Father  Tunicle, 
and  several  other  clergymen,  who  proceeded  to  show  the 
monstrous  folly  and  wickedness  of  such  a  supposition, 
and  who  demonstrated  that  Science  and  Infidelity,  not 
to  say  sheer  Paganism,  were  pretty  nearly  one  and  the 
same  thing. 

The  clerical  utterances  so  excited  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  other  Eminent  Scientists  that  the  latter  undertook 
to  demonstrate,  through  the  columns  of  the  daily  papers, 
that  the  book  of  Genesis  was  written  by  Jeremiah ;  that 
life  first  visited  this  planet  in  the  shape  of  star-dust, 
which,  after  developing  into  jelly-fish,  gradually  grew  to 
the  ape-form,  and  ultimately  became  man.  They  showed 
how  all  religion  is  priestcraft  and  superstition  ;  they  traced 
all  the  creeds  backward  to  myths  built  upon  the  opera- 
tions of  Nature  ;  they  could  hardly  refrain  from  mirth  at 
the  notion  of  a  Great  First  Cause ;  and  they  positively 
refused  to  join  with  the  multitude,  for  whom,  however, 
they  expressed  deep  compassion,  in  believing  anything 
that  they  could  not  see,  or  feel,  or  analyze. 

It  seemed  a  large  controversy  to  grow  out  of  Coroner 
McSorley's  arrangement  of  the  unearthed  bones ;  but 
the  controversialists  manifestly  regarded  it  as  of  the 
very  highest  importance ;  although,  when  it  was  ended, 
each  believed  precisely  what  he  had  believed  before. 

At  St.  Cadmus's,  the  Cowdrick  tragedy  had  had,  upon 
the  whole,  rather  a  good  effect.    The  event  was  mournful, 
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of  course,  but  it  produced  some  desirable  results.  The 
Tunicle  party  felt  that  they  had  lost  one  of  their  most 
ardent  supporters,  and  a  contributor  upon  whose  wealth 
they  had  depended  greatly  for  the  success  of  their 
plans.  Thus  they  were  able  more  easily  to  perceive  the 
excellence  of  a  spirit  of  concession,  and  at  once  they 
began  to  approach  the  other  side  with  offers  of  compro- 
mise. Happily,  at  this  juncture  Father  Krum  received  a 
"call"  to  a  church  in  another  diocese,  and  he  accepted 
it  promptly,  sending  in  his  resignation  of  his  position  as 
the  assistant  minister  at  St.  Cadmus's.  Father  Tunicle, 
then,  of  his  own  motion,  offered  to  abandon,  as  not 
absolutely  essential  to  salvation,  the  use  of  black  book- 
markers upon  Good  Friday ;  whereupon  Mr.  Yetts  and 
his  adherents  in  the  vestry  declared  themselves  satisfied, 
and  once  more  resumed  their  accustomed  places  in  the 
sanctuary  on  Sunday. 

Upon  the  second  Sunday  after  the  disappearance  of 
Mr.  Cowdrick,  Father  Tunicle,  who  held  stoutly  to  the 
theory  that  his  late  vestryman  had  been  murdered,  resolved 
to  refer  indirectly  in  his  remarks  from  the  pulpit  to  the 
bereavement ;  and  upon  his  invitation,  Mrs.  Cowdrick 
and  Leonie  attended  the  church  heavily  veiled,  to  obtain 
what  consolation  might  be  possible  from  the  services. 

Father  Tunicle,  being  somewhat  pressed  for  time 
during  the  preceding  week,  had  procured  from  a  dealer 
in  such  commodities,  at  the  price  of  three  dollars,  an 
original  sermon  addressed  to  persons  in  affliction,  and 
this  he  brought  with  him  into  the  pulpit,  wrapped  in 
Leonie's  worked  velvet  sermon-cover.  The  fact  that 
the  sermon  was  nicely  lithographed,  so  that  it  closely 
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resembled  manuscript,  made  it  quite  impossible  for 
any  one  to  suspect  that  it  was  not  the  product  of  Father 
Tunicle's  own  intellectual  effort  and  Gf  his  earnest  sym- 
pathy. The  discourse  was  divided  into  four  parts  :  three 
heads,  and  an  affecting  application ;  which,  at  three 
dollars  for  the  whole,  of  course  amounted  to  just 
seventy-five  cents  a  part — not  too  much,  surely,  for  so 
wholesome  and  comforting  a  sermon. 

Father  Tunicle  preached  it  with  much  eloquence ;  but 
Mrs.  Cowdrick,  despite  an  occasional  sob  beneath  her 
veil,  managed  to  restrain  her  feelings  until  Father  Tunicle 
had  gotten  through  with  one  dollar  and  a  half's  worth  of 
the  sermon,  and  had  begun  upon  the  third  head.  Then 
Mrs.  Cowdrick  could  stand  it  no  longer.  One  passionate 
outburst  of  grief  followed  another,  until,  when  the  attention 
of  the  entire  congregation  was  directed  to  Mrs.  Cow- 
drick, the  sexton  came  in,  and  led  her  in  a  fainting 
condition  down  the  aisle  to  the  door,  where  she  was 
placed  in  the  carriage  with  Leonie,  with  nothing  to  solace 
her  but  the  reflection  that  everybody  in  the  church, 
including  the  odious  De  Flukes,  must  have  noticed  her 
seal-skin  sacque  and  her  lovely  diamond  earrings. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Mr.  Weems.— 
sal.- 


Tom  Bennet's  Way.- 
-Breach  of  Promise.— 


-Mr.  Gunrts  Propo- 
The  Trial. 


morning,  Mr.  Julius 
Weems  sat  in  his 
studio,  dressed  in 
velvet  working 
jacket  and  slouch- 
ing hat.  With 
palette  on  thumb, 
brush  in  hand,  and 
pipe  in  mouth,  Mr. 
Weems  was  endea- 
vouring to  give  a  sufficiently  aged  appearance  to  a  "  Saul 
and  Witch  of  Endor,"  by  Salvator  Rosa. 

"  Hang  it,"  said  Mr.  Weems  to  himself,  as  he  placed  a 
dab  of  burnt  umber  on  the  withered  cheek  of  the  hag, 
"  everything  seems  to  go  wrong  !  It  was  bad  enough  to 
have  old  Cowdrick  dupe  me  in  the  way  he  did ;  but  right 
on  top  of  that,  to  hear  from  Crook  and  Gudgem  that  the 
Rubens  business  is  being  overdone,  and  that  they  have 
had  eight  St.   Ethelbertas  offered  to  them  during  thg 
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week,  is  a  little  too  much  !  If  the  entire  profession 
of  artists  is  going  to  turn  to  painting  old  masters,  I  will 
have  to  come  down  to  modern  art  and  poor  prices.  It's 
the  worst  luck  !  There  is  no  chance  at  all  for  a  man  to 
earn  an  honest  living ! " 

Mr.  Weems's  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  a  light 
knocking  upon  his  door.  Hastily  throwing  a  cloth  over 
the  picture  upon  his  easel,  and  turning  two  Titians  and  a 
Raphael  with  their  faces  to  the  wall,  Mr.  Weems  opened 
the  door  and  admitted  the  visitor. 

"  Good  morning  ! "  said  the  intruder.  "  DoJt  know 
me,  I  suppose?" 

"  No,"  responded  Mr.  Weems. 
"  My  name  is  Gunn  ;  Benjamin  P.  Gunn." 
"  I  have  heard  of  you.     You  are  interested  in  life 
assurance,  I  believe  ?    A  canvasser,  or  something  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  was ;  but  I  have  given  that  up  now.  The 
business  was  overdone.     I  grew  tired  of  it !  " 

"You  don't  know  anything,  then,  about  Mr.  Cowdrick's 

case  ?    I  mean  whether  he  had  much  on  his  life  or  not  ?" 

"  Oh  !  well,  I  have  heard  that  he   was  insured  for 

fifty  thousand  or  so  ;  I  don't  remember  the  exact  amount. 

But  it  makes  no  difference." 

"  Will  the  widow  be  likely  to  get  it  if  he  is  dead  ? " 
"  In  my  opinion  she  will  have  a  mighty  slim  chance 
of  collecting  anything,  even  if  she  can  prove  that  he  is 
actually  deceased.  From  what  I  know  of  the  President 
of  the  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  I  believe  he  will  fight  the  claim  through  all 
the  courts.  That  is  his  rule.  Nearly  all  the  companies 
do  it." 
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"What !  even  if  it  is  a  clear  case  for  the  policy-holder?" 

"  Of  course !  That  is  the  regular  thing.  They'll 
worry  a  widow  so  that  she  will  be  glad  to  compromise  on 
half  the  claim,  and  by  the  time  she  has  paid  her  lawyers 
most  of  that  is  gone." 

"  That  seems  hard  !  " 

"  Yes  ;  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  quit.  Take 
the  case  of  Lemuel  A.  Gerlach,  for  example.  You 
remember  it  ? " 

"  No." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  did  my  best  to  persuade  that  man  to 
insure.  He  didn't  want  to  ;  but  I  harried  him  into  it.  I 
waited  on  him  at  his  office  ;  I  disturbed  him  at  his  meals ; 
I  lay  in  wait  for  him  when  he  came  home  from  the  club ; 
I  followed  him  to  the  sea -shore  in  summer ;  when  he 
went  yachting  I  pursued  him  with  a  steam-tug ;  when 
he  was  sick  I  got  the  apothecary  to  enclose  our  circulars 
with  his  medicine  ;  I  sat  next  to  him  in  church  for  four 
consecutive  Sundays,  and  slipped  mortality  tables  into 
his  prayer-book ;  I  rode  with  him  in  the  same  carriage 
when  he  went  to  funerals,  and  lectured  him  all  the  way 
out  to  the  cemetery  upon  the  uncertainty  of  human  life. 
Finally,  he  succumbed.  I  knew  he  would.  It  was  only  a 
question  of  time.  I  took  him  down  to  the  office ;  the 
company's  surgeon  examined  him,  and  said  he  was  the 
healthiest  man  he  ever  saw — not  a  flaw  in  him  anywhere. 
So  he  paid  his  premium  and  got  his  policy.  Two  months 
later  he  died.  When  Mrs.  Gerlach  called  to  get  her 
money,  the  President  threatened  to  have  her  put  out  of 
the  office  because  she  denied  that  Gerlach's  liver  was 
torpid  when  he  took  out  his  policy.'' 
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"  Did  they  pay,  finally  ?  " 

"  Pay !  not  a  dollar  !  The  widow  sued  to  recover, 
and  the  company  put  the  surgeon  and  eight  miscellaneous 
doctors  on  the  stand  to  prove  that  Gerlach  for  years 
had  been  a  complete  physical  wreck,  with  more  diseases 
than  most  people  ever  heard  of,  and  they  undertook  to 
show  that  Gerlach  had  devoted  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  to  organizing  a  scheme  for  foisting  himself  upon  the 
company  for  the  purpose  of  swindling  it.  That  was  five 
years  ago.  The  case  is  pending  in  the  courts  yet,  and  the 
widow  has  already  spent  twenty  per  cent,  more  than 
the  face  of  the  policy." 

"  It  was  not  a  very  profitable  speculation,  certainly." 

"No,  sir;  it  wasn't.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Weems, 
if  a  man  wants  to  realize  on  his  departed  relatives,  that 
is  not  the  way  to  do  it.  Anything  is  better  than  life 
insurance ;  even  Tom  Bennet's  way." 

"  How  was  that  ? " 

"  Why,  Tom  Bennet,  you  know,  is  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  lives  out  in  Arkansas.  And  one  day,  some  years  ago, 
a  little  cemetery  in  the  town  in  which  he  lived  was  sold 
out  by  the  sheriff.  Tommy  was  looking  about  for  a  site 
on  which  to  build  a  house  for  himself,  and,  as  this  one 
happened  to  suit  him,  he  bid  on  it,  and  got  it  at  a  very 
low  figure.  When  he  began  to  dig  the  cellar,  Tom 
found  that  the  folks  who  were  interred  in  the  place  had 
been  petrified,  to  a  man.  Every  occupant  turned  to  solid 
stone!  So  Tom,  you  know,  being  a  practical  kind  of 
man,  made  up  his  mind  to  quarry  out  the  departed,  and 
to  utilize  them  for  building  material. " 

"  Kather  unkind,  wasn't  it  ? " 
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'  Made  up  his  mind  to  quarry  out  the  departed." 
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"  Tom  didn't  appear  to  think  so.  And  as  the  building 
made  progress,  he  rubbed  down  Mr.  Flaherty  for  a 
door-sill,  and  had  Judge  Paterson  chipped  off  with 
a  chisel  into  the  handsomest  hitching-post  that  you 
ever  saw." 

"  Horrible ! " 

"  Yes  !  Some  of  the  McTurk  family  were  put  into  the 
bow-window,  between  the  cashes,  and  the  whole  of  the 
families  of  Major  Magill  and  Mr.  Dougherty  were  worked 
into  the  foundation.  And  when  the  roof  was  going  on, 
Tom  Bennet  took  General  Hidenhooper  and  bored  a  flue 
through  the  crown  of  his  head  downward,  so  as  to  use 
him  for  a  chimney-top.  The  edifice,  when  completed, 
presented  a  rather  striking  appearance." 

"  What  did  the  surviving  relatives  have  to  say ! " 

"They  were  indignant,  of  course;  but  as  the  courts 
decided  that  the  petrifactions,  without  doubt,  were  part  of 
the  real  estate,  and  were  included  in  the  title-deeds, 
they  could  do  nothing  but  remonstrate,  and  Tom  paid 
no  attention  to  that." 

"Then  it  is  your  professional  opinion,"  said  Mr. 
Weems,  returning  to  the  subject  uppermost  in  his  mind, 
"  that  the  Insurance  Company  will  not  pay,  even  if  Mr. 
Cowdrick  shall  be  found  to  be  dead  ?  " 

Mr.  Gunn  smiled  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  then,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation,  he  said  :  "  Really,  you  know,  Mr. 
Weems,  there  is  no  use  in  discussing  that  contingency. 
Cowdrick  is  not  dead  !  " 
"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  is  the  very  thing  I  called  to  see  you  about ! 
I  am  on  the  detective  force  now.     Regularly  employed  by 
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the  police  authorities.  I  know  exactly  where  Cowdrick 
is,  and  I  have  had  him  under  surveillance  from  the  very- 
first  day  that  he  left  home." 

"  Why  haven't  you  arrested  him,  then  ? " 

Mr.  Gunn  laughed.  "  Oh,  it  was  not  worth  while !  I 
knew  I  could  get  him  whenever  I  wanted  him.  It  never 
pays  to  be  in  a  hurry  with  such  matters." 

"A  heavy  reward  has  been  offered  for  him,  I  believe?" 
said  Mr.  Weems. 

"  That's  just  it,"  replied  Mr.  Gunn. 

"  I  don't  understand  you  ? " 

"  Why,  the  authorities  express  their  anxiety  to  catch 
him,  by  offering  to  pay  five  hundred  dollars  to  accom- 
plish the  feat.  Now,  the  question  is — will  Cowdrick's 
friends  express  their  wish  that  he  shall  not  be  caught,  by 
going  a  little  higher,^say  up  to  one  thousand  dollars  ? " 

"But  I  cannot  imagine  why  you  should  come  to 
me  with  such  a  proposition.  Why  don't  you  go  to  Mrs. 
Cowdrick?" 

"I'd  rather  deal  with  a  man;  a  man  understands 
business  so  much  better.  And  as  you  are  interested  in 
Cowdrick's  family,  going,  as  it  were,  to  be  near  and 
dear  to  him,  it  struck  me  that  maybe  you  might  give 
him  a  chance  to  go  off  quietly  upon  a  trip  to  Europe,  or 
somewhere,  and  save  him  from  a  term  of  years  in  jail. 
How  does  it  strike  you  ?  " 

"  Very  unfavourably  !  In  the  first  place,  I  have  not 
enough  money  for  your  purpose ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  if  I  did  have  it,  I  should  decline  to  expend  it  for 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Cowdrick." 

"  Then  you  refuse  to  negociate  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  positively." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Detective  Gunn,  rising.  "I 
merely  wished  to  ascertain  what  your  views  were. 
Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you!  No  offence,  I  hope? 
Good  morning  ! "  And  Mr.  Gunn  withdrew,  while 
Weems  closed  and  bolted  the  door. 

The  artist  had  hardly  seated  himself,  and  resumed 
the  work  of  depicting  the  Witch  of  Endor,  when  another 
visitor  knocked  at  the  door.  Mr.  Weems  arose,  drew 
the  bolt,  and  opened  the  door  wide  enough  to  permit 
him -to  look  out. 

"May  I  come  in?"  asked  Leonie  Cowdrick,  with 
an  effort  at  cheeriness  in  her  voice. 

"  Oh !  certainly.  Glad  to  see  you  ! "  replied  Mr. 
Weems,  admitting  her.  But  Mr.  Weems  did  not  look  as 
if  he  really  felt  very  glad. 

"  Pardon  me  for  calling,  Julius,"  she  said,  "  but  I  think 
I  must  have  left  my  satchel  when  I  was  here  last  week. 
I  cannot  find  it  anywhere." 

Poor  thing !  Any  excuse  would  have  sufficed  to  account 
for  her  coming  to  try  to  discover  why  it  was  that  her  lover 
had  not  visited  her  for  nearly  a  week. 

"  I  do  not  think  it  is  here,"  said  Mr.  Weems  ;  "lam 
sure  it  is  not,  or  I  should  have  seen  it." 

"  Then  it  is  lost  beyond  recovery,"  exclaimed  Leonie, 
sinking  into  a  chair  and  fanning  herself,  while  she 
looked  very  hard  at  the  artist,  who  pretended  to  be 
busy  with  his  picture. 

"Haven't  heard  anything  from  your  father  yet,  I 
suppose  ? "  said  Mr.  Weems,  after  a  painful  interval  of 
silence. 
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"  Nothing !  Absolutely  nothing  !  Poor  mother  is 
nearly  distracted.  We  are  in  great  trouble.  And  I 
thought,  Julius,  you  would  have  been  with  us  more  during 
this  trial." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Weems,  "  you  see  I  have  been  so 
very  busy,  and  I  have  had  so  many  engagements,  that 
I  could  not  find  time  enough  to  call  very  frequently." 

"  It  looked  almost  like  neglect,"  said  Leonie,  sadly, 
"  I  could  hardly  bear  it ;"  and  she  put  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes. 

"  Confound  it  ! "  said  Mr.  Weems  to  himself,  "  now 
there  is  going  to  be  a  scene  ! " 

"  Mother  said  she  could  hardly  believe  that  you  really 
loved  me,"  continued  Leonie. 

"  She  said  that,  did  she  ? "  asked  Mr.  Weems,  some- 
what bitterly.    "  Did  she  ask  you  if  you  really  loved  me  .?" 

"  No,  Julius ;  she  knows  that  I  do.    You  know  it,  too." 

"  Love,"  said  the  artist,  "  means  faith,  trust,  fair 
play,  and  candour,  among  other  things,  I  have  always 
thought." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Julius  ? " 

"Well,  I  don't  want  to  be  unkind,  Leonie,  but  do 
you  think  that  a  woman  who  truly  loved  a  man  would 
misrepresent  her  age  to  him ;  or  that  she  would  be 
absolutely  silent  respecting  previous  engagements  that 
she  had  contracted  ?  How  do  I  know  that  you  care  more 
for  me  than  you  did  for  Baxter  and  the  others  ?  " 

"Mr.  Weems!"  exclaimed  Leonie,  indignantly,  "this 
is  cruel  !  It  is  worse  ;  it  is  shameful !  You  seem  to 
have  known  all  there  was  to  know  without  seeking  infor- 
mation from  me." 
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"  That  is  what  made  it  so  very  painful,"  replied  Mr. 
Weems,  trying  to  look  as  if  his  feelings  had  experienced  a 
terrible  wrench.  "  It  was  dreadful  to  learn  from  outside 
sources  what  I  should  have  heard  from  your  own  lips. 
When  a  woman  pretends  to  give  me  her  heart,  I 
expect  her  to  give  me  her  confidence  also  ! " 

"Pretends!"  screamed  Leonie,  rising.  "Pretends! 
What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  '  pretends'  ?  Do  you  dare  to 
insinuate  that  I  deliberately  deceived  you  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Weems,  calmly, "  that  is  perhaps  a 
rather  violent  construction  of  my  language  ;  but  we  will 
not  quarrel  over  phrases." 

"  I  did  not  think,"  said  Leonie,  tearfully  but  vehe- 
mently, "  that  I  should  be  insulted  when  I  came  here ; 
insulted  in  the  midst  of  my  grief.  It  is  unmanly,  sir ! 
It  is  cowardly  !     It  is  infamous ! " 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  take  that  view  of  it.  I  did  not 
intend  to  be  discourteous,  I  am  sure.  Pray  pardon  me  if 
I  was  so.  It  is  clear,  however,  that,  after  what  has  passed, 
we  can  hardly  sustain  our  former  relation  to  each  other." 

"I  understand  you,  sir,"  replied  Leonie,  scornfully; 
"I  fully  realize  your  meaning.  You  intended  at  the 
outset  to  break  our  engagement!  Well,  sir,  it  is  broken! 
I  am  glad  to  break  it!  I  regard  you  with  scorn  and 
contempt !  Hereafter  we  shall  be  as  strangers  to  each 
other  ! " 

"  I  submit  to  your  decision,"  returned  the  artist.  "  But 
— but,  of  course,  you  will  return  my  letters  ?  " 

Leonie  laughed  a  wild  and  bitter  laugh,  and,  gathering 
up  her  skirts  as  if  she  feared  contamination,  she  swept 
haughtily  from  the  room  without  speaking  another  word. 
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"That  is  settled,  at  any  rate!"  said  Mr.  Weems,  as 
he  closed  the  door.  "  That  is  just  what  I  wanted.  I 
can't  afford  to  marry  poverty.  But  it  is  a  bad  business 
about  those  letters  of  mine  !  I  wonder  if  she  intends 
to  use  them  against  me?"  And  Mr.  Weems,  relighting 
his  pipe,  sat  down  in  his  easy-chair  to  make  a  mental 
review  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Weems  was  not  permitted  to  remain  long  in 
doubt  respecting  the  intentions  of  Miss  Cowdrick.  Upon 
the  very  next  day  he  received  from  Messrs.  Pullock  and 
Shreek,  attorneys,  formal  notice  that  Miss  Leonie  Cow- 
drick had  authorized  them  to  bring  a  suit  against  him 
for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  the  claim  for  pecuniary 
damages  being  laid  at  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Weems  regarded  the  proceeding  with  not  a  little 
alarm  ;  but,  upon  consulting  his  lawyer,  Mr.  Porter,  and 
detailing  to  him  the  conversation  between  the  artist  and 
Leonie  at  the  time  of  the  rupture,  Mr.  Weems  was 
assured  that  he  could  make  an  excellent  defence  upon 
the  theory  that  the  lady  had  broken  the  engagement ;  and 
he  was  strongly  advised  to  permit  the  case  to  go  to 
trial. 

It  did  so  right  speedily ;  for  the  attorneys  for  the 
plaintiff  secured  for  it  an  early  place  upon  the  list,  and 
they  manifested  a  disposition  to  push  the  defendant  in 
the  most  unmerciful  manner  permitted  by  the  law. 

When  the  case  was  called  for  trial,  Mr.  Weems's 
lawyer  moved  for  a  postponement ;  and  he  pleaded, 
argued,  fought,  and  begged  for  his  motion  as  if  the  life  of 
his  client  and  his  own  happiness  were  staked  upon  a  brief 
delay.    As  Mr.  Weems  was  quite  ready  to  proceed,  he 
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could  not  imagine  why  there  should  be  such  earnest 
contention  respecting  this  point.  But,  of  course,  it  was 
the  regular  professional  thing  to  do.  Mr.  Weems's  lawyer 
did  not  really  want  a  continuance.  He  merely  cared  to 
put  himself  right  upon  the  record  by  conducting  the 
performance  in  the  customary  manner. 

Messrs.  Pullock  and  Shreek,  counsel  for  the  plaintiff, 
resisted  the  motion  vigorously.  When  Mr.  Shreek  arose 
to  address  the  court  with  regard  to  it,  the  unpractised 
spectator  would  have  supposed  that  the  learned  counsel 
was  amazed  as  well  as  shocked  at  the  conduct  of  the 
defence  in  asking  that  the  arm  of  justice  should  be  stayed, 
even  for  a  week,  from  visiting  punishment  upon  the 
monster  who  was  now  called  to  answer  for  his  offences. 
It  seemed  really  to  grieve  Mr.  Shreek,  to  distress  and  hurt 
him,  that  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  a  member  of  an 
honourable  profession,  and  a  man  who,  upon  ordinary 
occasions,  had  the  respect  of  society  and  the  confidence 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  should  so  far  set  at  defiance  all 
considerations  of  propriety,  all  sense  of  what  was  due  to 
the  lovely  sufferer  who  came  here  for  protection  and 
redress,  and  all  the  demands  of  justice,  honour,  and 
decency,  as  to  try  to  keep  the  hideous  facts  of  this  case 
even  for  a  time  from  the  attention  of  an  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  jury. 

Mr.  Shreek,  as  he  brought  his  remarks  to  a  close, 
was  so  deeply  moved  by  the  scandalous  nature  of  the 
conduct  of  counsel  for  the  defence,  that  Mr.  Weems 
was  disposed  to  believe  that  the  breach  between  them 
was  final  and  irreparable ;  but  a  moment  later,  when 
Judge  Winker  decided  that  the  trial  must  proceed  at  once, 
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Mr.  Weems  was  surprised  to  perceive  his  lawyer  and 
Mr.  Shreek  chatting  and  laughing  together  precisely  as  if 
Mr.  Shreek  had  not  regarded  Mr.  Porter's  behaviour  with 
mingled  horror  and  disgust. 

In  selecting  the  jurymen,  the  manifest  purpose  of  the 
lawyers  upon  both  sides  was  to  reject  every  man  of  ordi- 
nary intelligence,  and  to  prefer  the  persons  who  seemed, 
from  their  appearance,  least  likely  to  possess  the  power 
of  reaching  a  rational  conclusion  upon  any  given  subject. 
And  when  the  jury  had  been  obtained,  Mr.  Weems, 
looking  at  them,  thought  that  he  had  never  in  all  his  life 
seen  twelve  more  stupid-looking  men. 

Leonie  Cowdrick  came  in  as  the  case  opened,  and 
took  a  seat  close  by  Mr.  Pullock.  She  was  dressed  with 
exquisite  taste,  and  Mr.  Weems  was  really  surprised  to 
perceive  that  she  seemed  quite  pretty.  Her  face  was  partly 
covered  by  a  veil,  and  in  her  hand  she  carried  a  kerchief, 
with  which  occasionally  she  gently  touched  her  eyes. 

It  was  clear  enough  that  Pullock  had  her  in  training 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  effects  upon  the  jury,  for 
whenever  during  the  proceedings  anything  of  a  pathetic 
nature  was  developed,  Mr.  Pullock  signalled  her,  and  at 
once  her  handkerchief  went  to  her  face. 

The  trial  endured  through  two  days,  and  much  of  the 
time  was  occupied  by  wrangles,  squabbles,  and  fierce 
recriminations  between  the  lawyers,  who,  after  working 
themselves  into  furious  passions,  and  seeming  ready  to 
fall  upon  each  other  and  tear  each  other  to  pieces, 
invariably  resumed  their  friendly  intercourse  during  the 
recesses,  and  appeared  ready  to  forgive  and  forget  all  the 
injuries  of  the  past. 
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One  of  the  jurymen  was  asleep  during  the  larger 
portion  of  the  sessions  upon  both  days ;  two  others  paid 
no  attention  to  the  evidence,  but  persistently  gaped  about 
the  court-room,  and  the  remainder  seemed  to  consider  the 
quarrels  between  the  counsel  as  the  only  matters  of  genuine 
importance  in  the  case. 

During  the  first  day  Mr.  Detective  Gunn  came  in, 
and  seeing  Mr.  Weems,  went  over  to  whisper  in  his  ear 
that  Cowdrick  had  been  arrested,  and  would  reach  town 
upon  the  morrow. 

"  We  had  to  take  the  reward,"  said  Gunn.  "  Not  one 
of  his  friends  would  give  any  more.  It's  a  pity  for  the  old 
man,  too  !  I  see  well  enough  now  -why  you  wouldn't  lend 
a  hand."  And  Mr.  Gunn  looked  toward  Leonie  and 
laughed. 

When  Mr.  Porter  was  not  engaged  in  examining  or 
cross-examining  a  witness,  he  addressed  his  attention  to 
the  task  of  getting  upon  terms  of  jolly  good-fellowship 
with  the  members  of  the  jury  who  remained  awake.  He 
sat  near  to  the  foreman,  and  he  was  continually  pass- 
ing jokes  to  that  official,  with  the  back  of  his  hand  to 
his  mouth — jokes  which  the  foreman  manifestly  relished, 
for  he  always  sent  them  further  along  in  the  jury-box. 

This  mirthfulness  appeared  to  have  a  very  depressing 
effect  upon  Mr.  Pullock,  for  whenever  he  observed  it,  he 
assumed  a  look  of  deep  mournfulness,  as  if  it  distressed 
him  beyond  measure  that  any  one  should  have  an  impulse 
to  indulge  in  levity  in  the  presence  of  the  unutterable  woe 
which  had  made  the  life  of  his  fair  but  heart-broken 
client  simply  a  condition  of  hopeless  misery.  And  while 
the  reckless  jurymen  laughed,  Mr.  Pullock  would  shake  his 
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head  sadly,  seeming  to  feel  as  if  Justice  had  expanded 
her  wings  and  fled  for  ever  from  the  tribunals  of  man ; 
and  then  he  would  nudge  the  lovely  victim  by  his  side, 
as  a  hint  for  her  to  hoist  her  handkerchief  as  another 
signal  to  the  jury  that  she  was  in  distress. 

But  Mr.  Porter's  humour,  brutal  and  unfeeling  though 
it  might  be,  could  not  be  restrained.  Particularly  did 
many  of  the  points  in  the  evidence  offered  by  the  plaintiff 
impress  him  ludicrously;  and  at  times,  when  Mr.  Shreek 
was  developing  what  he  evidently  regarded  as  a  fact  of 
high  and  solemn  importance,  Mr.  Porter  would  wink  at 
the  foreman,  and  begin  to  writhe  upon  his  chair  in  his 
efforts  to  restrain  himself  from  violating  the  decorum  of 
the  Temple  of  Justice  by  bursting  into  uproarious  laughter. 

These  rather  scandalous  attempts  to  convey  to  the 
jurymen  who  were  awake  Mr.  Porter's  theory  that  the 
testimony  for  the  prosecution  was  nonsense  of  the  most 
absurd  description,  and  to  impress  them  with  the  belief 
that  when  Mr.  Porter's  turn  came,  he  would  knock  it,  so 
to  speak,  higher  than  a  kite,  provoked  Mr.  Shreek  to 
such  an  extent,  that,  finally,  he  stopped  short  in  his 
examination  of  a  witness,  to  snarl  out  to  Mr.  Porter  : 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  I  don't  notice  anything 
in  the  testimony  that  is  so  very  funny  ! " 

"The  muscles  of  my  face  are  my  own,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Porter,  "  and  I  will  use  them  as  I  please." 

"  But  you  have  no  right  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
jury  by  your  buffoonery  ! "  replied  Mr.  Shreek,  angrily. 

"  I  will  laugh  when,  and  how,  and  at  what  I  please," 
said  Mr.  Porter.  "  I  shall  not  accept  any  dictation  from 
you.     It's  not  my  fault  if  you  have  a  ridiculous  case ! " 
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"  I  will  show  you  how  ridiculous  it  is  before  I  get 
through,"  answered  Mr.  Shreek. 

"  I  know  all  about  it  already ! "  said  Mr.  Porter. 

Then  Mr.  Shreek  proceeded  with  his  examination,  and 
Mr.  Porter  laughed  almost  out  loud  two  or  three  times, 
merely  to  show  the  jury  that  he  regarded  Mr.  Shreek's 
remonstrance  with  positive  contempt.  But  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Mr.  Porter's  mirthfulness,  in  this  instance, 
seemed  to  lack  heartiness  and  spontaneity. 

But  when  Mr.  Porter's  turn  came  to  address  the  jury, 
his  sense  of  humour  had  become  completely  benumbed 
while  that  of  Mr.  Shreek  had  undergone  really  abnormal 
development ;  for  Mr.  Porter  could  hardly  attempt  to 
plunge  into  pathos,  or  to  permit  his  unfettered  imagination 
to  take  a  little  flight,  without  Mr.  Shreek's  humorous 
susceptibilities  being  aroused  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
closure  of  his  mouth  with  his  handkerchief  alone  pre- 
vented him  from  offending  the  dignity  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  Porter's  appeal  to  the  jury  in  behalf  of  his  client 
was  based  upon  his  asseveration  that  this  was  the  most 
intelligent  jury  that  he  had  ever  had  the  honour  of 
addressing,  and  upon  his  solemn  conviction  that  the 
jurymen  not  only  represented  accurately  the  most  respect- 
able portion  of  the  community,  but  that,  as  upon  this 
occasion  the  jury  system  itself  was  upon  trial  to  prove 
whether  it  truly  was  the  bulwark  of  liberty,  that  barrier 
against  injustice  and  oppression  which  it  was  vaunted  to 
be,  so  this  jury  were,  it  might  be  said,  called  upon  to 
determine  whether  the  system  was  to  retain  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  mankind,  or  to  be  branded  by  public 
sentiment  as  a  wretched  failure  and  to  be  regarded  in 
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the  future  by  all  honourable  men  with  loathing  and 
contempt. 

Astwoofthejurymenhappenedtobe  Irishmen,  and  as 
one  of  them  was  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Society, 
Mr.  Porter  did  not  neglect  to  allude  to  the  circumstance 
that  Mr.  Weems's  great-grandfather  was  born  in  Ireland; 
and  the  learned  counsel  took  occasion  to  speak  with 
indignant  warmth  of  the  wrongs  that  have  been  endured 
by  Ireland  and  to  express  his  deep  sympathy  with  her 
unfortunate  and  suffering  people. 

Of  the  noble  aims  and  splendid  achievements  of  the 
Odd  Fellows'  Society,  it  was  hardly  necessary  for  Mr. 
Porter  to  speak  at  length.  He  could  never  hope  to 
command  language  of  sufficient  force  to  explain  his 
appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  to  Society  by  this 
invaluable  organization ;  but  the  fact  that  both  he  and 
his  client  had  for  years  belonged  to  the  sacred  brother- 
hood, to  which  they  gave  their  energies  and  their  devotion, 
was  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  strength  of  their  affection 
for  it. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Porter  merely  desired  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  to  the  fact 
that  if  designing  women  were  to  be  permitted  to  decoy 
unsuspecting  men  into  contracts  of  marriage  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  by  artful  means  repudiation  of 
the  contract,  so  that  the  ground  would  be  laid  for  a  de- 
mand for  money,  then  no  man  was  safe,  and  no  one  could 
tell  at  what  moment  he  might  fall  into  a  snare  laid  for  him 
by  an  unprincipled  adventuress.  Mr.  Porter  then  expressed 
his  entire  confidence  in  the  intention  of  the  jury  to 
give   a  verdict  for  his  client,  and  he  sat  down  with  a 
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feeling  that  he  had  discharged  his  duty  in  an  effective 
manner. 

Mr.  Shreek,  in  reply,  observed  that  he  should  begin 
with  the  assertion  that  in  two  particulars  this  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  cases  that  it  had  ever  been  his 
fortune  to  try.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  unable  to  refer 
to  an  occasion,  during  more  than  twenty  years'  experience 
at  the  bar,  when  he  had  had  the  honour  of  addressing 
a  jury  so  intelligent  and  so  worthy  of  being  entrusted 
with  interests  of  the  very  highest  character  as  this  one 
wasj  and  never  had  he  felt  so  much  confidence  as  he 
now  felt  when  he  came  before  these  highly-cultivated, 
keenly  sagacious,  and  thoroughly  representative  gentlemen 
to  ask  for  justice,  simple  justice,  for  an  unhappy  woman. 
In  the  second  place,  while  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  wit- 
ness more  than  one  painful  and  repulsive  scene,  more  than 
one  example  of  the  capacity  of  human  beings  for  reaching 
the  deepest  depths  of  degradation,  in  their  efforts  to  rob 
Justice  of  her  own,  and  to  make  her  very  name  a  by-word 
and  a  reproach  among  the  wise  and  the  good,  he  had 
never  yet  received  so  violent  a  shock  as  that  which  came 
to  him  to-day,  when,  with  mortification  and  grief,  he  had 
heard  a  member  of  the  bar,  sworn  to  seek  to  uphold  the 
sanctity  of  the  law  and  the  honour  of  a  proud  profession, 
not  only  misrepresent  the  truth  most  villanously,  but  so 
far  forgot  his  manhood  as  to  stoop  to  insult,  to  revile,  to 
smite  with  a  ribald  and  envenomed  tongue,  a  fair  and 
noble  woman,  who  already  bent  beneath  an  awful  load  of 
domestic  sorrow,  and  whose  only  fault  was  that  she  had 
come  here  to  seek  redress  for  an  injury  the  depth  of  which 
no  tongue  could  tell,  the  agony  of  which  the  imagination 
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of  him  who  has  not  fathomed  all  the  mystery  of  a  woman's 
love  could  never  hope  to  realize.  He  would  only  say,  in 
dismissing  this  most  distressing  and  humiliating  portion 
of  the  subject,  that  he  left  the  offender  to  the  punishment 
of  a  conscience  which,  hardened  and  seared  though  it 
was,  still  must  have  in  store  for  him  pangs  of  remorse  of 
which  he,  Mr.  Shreek,  trembled  to  think. 

The  learned  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  asked  the  gentle- 
men of  the  jury  to  review  with  him  the  facts  of  the  case 
as  presented  to  them  by  the  evidence. 

Already  they  knew  something  of  the  trustfulness  and 
confidence  of  woman's  nature ;  their  experience  within  the 
sacred  privacy  of  the  domestic  circle  had  taught  them 
that  when  a  woman  gave  her  affection  she  gave  it  wholly, 
never  doubting,  never  suspecting,  that  the  object  of  it 
might  be  unworthy  to  wear  so  priceless  a  jewel.  Such 
a  creature,  the  peerless  being  of  whom  the  poet  had 
eloquently  said,  that  Earth  was  a  Desert,  Eden  was  a 
Wild,  Man  was  a  Savage,  until  Woman  smiled,  was 
peculiarly  exposed  to  the  wiles  of  artful  and  unscrupulous 
men,  who,  urged  by  those  Satanic  impulses  which  appear 
in  some  men  as  unquestionable  proof  of  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  Scriptural  theory  of  demoniac  possession, 
should  attempt  to  gain  the  prize  only  to  trample  it 
ruthlessly  in  the  dust. 

In  this  instance  the  destroyer  came  to  find  a  pure  and 
beautiful  love,  with  its  tendrils  ready  to  cling  fondly  to 
some  dear  object.  By  honied  phrases,  by  whispered  vows 
so  soon  to  be  falsified,  by  tender  glances  from  eyes 
which  revealed  none  of  the  desperate  wickedness  of  the 
soul  within,  by  all  the  arts  and  devices  employed  upon 
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such  occasions,  the  defendant  had  persuaded  those 
tendrils  to  cling  to  him,  to  entwine  about  him.  Artless, 
unsophisticated,  unlearned  in  the  ways  of  the  sinful 
world,  the  beautiful  plaintiff  had  listened  and  believed  ; 
and  for  a  few  short  weeks  she  was  happy  in  the  fond 
belief  that  this  reptile  who  had  crawled  across  the  thres- 
hold of  her  maiden's  heart  was  a  prince  of  men,  an  idol 
whom  she  might  worship  with  unstinted  adoration. 

But  she  was  soon  to  be  undeceived.  Choosing  the 
moment  when  her  natural  defender  was  absent,  when 
his  coward's  deed  could  be  done  without  the  infliction  of 
condign  punishment  from  him  who  loved  this  his  only 
child  far  better  than  his  life,  the  defendant,  scoffing  at  the 
holiest  of  the  emotions,  despising  the  precious  treasure 
confided  to  his  keeping,  and  gloating  over  the  misery 
inflicted  wantonly  and  savagely  by  his  too  brutal  hand, 
cast  off  her  love,  closed  his  ears  to  her  sighs,  observed 
unmoved  the  anguish  of  her  soul,  and  flung  her  aside 
heart-broken  and  despairing,  while  he  passed  coldly  on  to 
seek  new  hearts  to  break,  new  lives  to  blast  and  ruin, 
new  victims  to  dupe  and  decoy  with  his  false  tongue  and 
his  vile  hypocrisy. 

In  support  of  his  assertions  Mr.  Shreek  proposed 
to  read  to  the  jury  some  of  the  letters  addressed  by 
the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff  while  still  he  maintained  an 
appearance  of  fidelity  to  her  ;  and  the  jury  would  perceive 
more  clearly  than  ever  the  blackness  of  the  infamy  which 
characterized  the  defendant's  conduct  when  at  last  he 
showed  himself  in  his  true  colours. 

Mr.  Shreek  then  produced  a  bundle  of  letters,  which 
had  been   placed   in   evidence ;   and  when  he  did  so, 
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the  newspaper  reporters  sharpened  their  pencils,  the 
somnolent  juryman  awoke,  the  judge  laid  down  his  pen 
to  listen.  Leonie  again  wiped  her  eyes,  and  the  crowd 
of  spectators  made  a  buzz  which  indicated  their  expecta- 
tion that  they  were  going  to  hear  something  of  an 
uncommonly  interesting  nature. 

Mr.  Weems  alone  seemed  wholly  sad. 

Mr.  Shreek  would  first  invite  the  attention  of  the  jury 
to  a  letter,  dated  simply  "  Tuesday  morning,"  and  signed 
with  the  name  of  the  defendant.     It  was  as  follows  : — 

"  My  Sweet  Rosebud  "  (laughter  from  the  specta- 
tors),— "  Before  me  lies  your  darling  little  letter  of  yester- 
day. I  have  read  it  over  and  over  again,  and  kissed 
it  many  times."  (Merriment  in  the  court-room.)  "  Why  do 
you  wish  that  you  had  wings,  that  you  might  fly  away  and 
be  at  rest  ? "  ("  No  wonder  she  wanted  wings,"  inter- 
jected Mr.  Shreek.)  "Am  I  not  all  you  wish?"  ("He 
didn't  seem  to  be,"  said  Mr.  Shreek.)  "  Cannot  I  make 
you  perfectly  happy  ?  Oh,  how  I  love  you,  my  sweet, 
pretty,  charming  Rosebud  !  You  are  all  in  all  to  me ! 
I  think  I  can  look  down  the  dim  vista  of  time,  and  see 
you  going  with  me  hand-in -hand  through  all  the  long 
and  happy  years."  ("  He  was  not  quite  so  short-sighted 
as  he  appears  to  be,"  said  Mr.  Shreek ;  whereupon  there 
was  general  laughter.  Even  Leonie  laughed  a  little.) 
"And  now,  my  own  sweet  love"  (laughter),  "I  must  bid 
you  good-night.  I  send  you  a  thousand  kisses  from 
your  own,  ever  constant,  "  Julius." 

"  Rosebud !    gentlemen,"    said    Mr.    Shreek,    as   he 
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folded  the  letter  away  and  took  out  another.  "  Yes,  a 
rosebud,  and  he  the  vile  canker-worm  that  was  eating 
away  its  life  !  But  this  is  only  one  of  many  such  effusions. 
Upon  another  occasion  he  says  : 

"My  Birdie,"  (general  laughter),— This  morning  a 
blessing  came  to  me  by  the  hands  of  the  postman,  and 
what  do  you  think  ?  The  writer  did  not  sign  her  name, 
and  I  am  not  sure  whom  I  should  thank,  but  I  am  going 
to  risk  thanking  you,  my  own  dear  loving  Leonie !  Why 
do  you  call  me  an  angel,  darling?"  ("  That,"  observed 
Mr.  Shreek,  "  was  enough  to  astonish  him ! "  And  then 
everybody  laughed  again).  "I  am  only  a  plain,  prosy 
man,"  ("A  close  shave  to  the  truth,"  said  Mr.  Shreek), 
"  but  I  am  exalted  by  having  your  love.  If  I  were  an 
angel,  I  would  hover  over  you,  my  sweet,"  ("  And  very 
likely  drop  something  on  her,"  added  Mr.  Shreek),  "  and 
protect  you.  You  ask  me  if  I  think  of  you  often  !  Think 
of  you,  Leonie !  I  think  of  nothing  else."  (Laughter.) 
"You  are  always  in  my  mind  ;  and  if  I  keep  on  loving 
you  more  and  more,  as  I  am  doing,  I  shall  die  with  half 
my  love  untold."  (Laughter.  "  Wonderful  how  he  loved 
her,  wasn't  it?"  remarked  Mr.  Shreek.)  "Again  I  send 
you  a  million  kisses"  (merriment)  "and  a  fond  good- 
night and  pleasant  dreams.        "  Your  adoring        "  J." 

"  Observe,"  said  Mr.  Shreek,  taking  out  still  another 
letter,  "  how  he  mocked  her !  How  hollow,  how  infamous 
all  of  that  sounds  in  view  of  his  subsequent  treachery  !  " 

Here  Miss  Cowdrick  bowed  her  head  and  wept,  and 
Mr.  Weems  looked  as  if  he  felt  that  death  at  the  stake 
would  be  mere  pastime  in  comparison  with  this  experience. 
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"  We  now  come,"  said  Mr.  Shreek, "  to  letter  number 
three — a  document  which  reveals  this  moral  monster  in 
even  a  more  hideous  light." 

"  My  Precious  One"  (great  laughter) — "  How  can  I 
ever  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  to  make 
me  those  lovely  slippers  ?  They  are  two  sizes  too  small 
for  me  "  (laughter) ;  "  but  I  can  look  at  them  and  kiss 
them"  ("He  was  a  tremendous  kisser  in  his  way,  you 
observe,"  said  the  learned  counsel),  "  and  think  of  you 
meantime.  I  could  not  come  to  see  you  last  evening, 
for  I  sprained  my  ankle ;  but  I  looked  at  your  picture 
and  kissed  it "  (laughter.  "  At  it  again,  you  see,"  said  Mr. 
Shreek) ;  "and  I  read  over  your  old  letters.  There  is  a 
knock  at  my  door  now,  and  I  must  stop.  But  I  will  say, 
I  love  you.  Oh,  how  I  love  you  !  my  life  and  my  light ! 
"  Fondly  your  own,        "  JULIUS." 

"  But,"  continued  the  eloquent  counsel  for  the  plaintiff, 
"this  false  lover,  this  maker  of  vows  that  were  as  idle 
as  the  whispering  of  the  summer  wind,  did  not  always 
write  prose  to  the  unhappy  lady  whom  he  had  deceived. 
Sometimes  he  breathed  out  his  bogus  affection  through 
the  medium  of  verse.  Sometimes  he  invoked  the  sacred 
Muse  to  help  him  to  shatter  the  heart  of  this  loving  and 
trustful  woman.  With  the  assistance  of  a  rhyming  dic- 
tionary, or  perhaps  having,  with  a  bold  and  lawless  hand, 
niched  his  sweets  from  some  true  poet  who  had  felt  the 
impulses  of  a  genuine  passion,  he  wrote  and  sent  to  my 
lovely  but  unfortunate  client  the  following  lines  : — 

' '  Sweetheart,  if  I  could  surely  choose 

The  attest  word  in  passion's  speech"— 
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"  That,"  said  the  counsel,  "  indicates  that  he  would 
steal  his  poetry  if  he  could." 

"  And  all  its  subtlest  meaning  use. 

With  eloquence,  your  soul  to  teach  ; 
Still,  forced  by  its  intensity, 
Sweetheart,  my  love  would  voiceless  be ! " 
(Laughter.) 

"  And,  heartless,  as  well  as  voiceless,"  added  the  counsel. 

"Sweetheart,  though  all  the  days  and  hours 
Sped  by,  with  love  in  sharpest  stress, 
To  find  some  reach  of  human  powers 

Its  faintest  impulse  to  express. 
Till  Time  merged  in  Eternity, 
Sweetheart,  my  love  would  voiceless  be!" 
(Roars  of  laughter.) 

Mr.  Shreek  declared  that  he  would  read  no  more.  It 
made  his  heart  sick — professionally,  of  course — to  peruse 
these  revolting  evidences  of  man's  inhumanity  to  lovely- 
woman  ;  of  the  amazing  perfidy  of  the  plaintiff,  Weems. 
This  voiceless  lover,  who  was  not  only  voiceless,  but 
shameless,  feelingless,  and  merciless  as  well,  was  now 
before  them,  arraigned  by  that  law  whose  foremost 
function  was  to  protect  the  weak  and  to  punish  those 
who  assail  the  helpless.  It  rests  with  you,  gentlemen,  to 
say  whether  the  cry  for  help  made  to  that  law  by  this 
desolate  woman  with  the  lacerated  heart  shall  be  made 
in  vain.  So  far  as  Mr.  Shreek  was  concerned,  he  felt 
perfectly  certain  that  the  jury  would  award  to  his  client 
the  full  amount  of  damages — a  miserable  recompence  at 
the  best — for  which  she  sued. 

The  judge's  charge  was  very  long,  very  dull,  and  full 
of  the  most  formidable  words,  phrases,  and  references. 
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Those  who  were  able  to  follow  it  intelligently,  however, 
perceived  that  it  really  amounted  to  nothing  more  than 
this  :  If  you  find  the  defendant  guilty,  it  is  your  duty  to 
bring  in  a  verdict  to  that  effect ;  while,  upon  the  other 
hand,  if  you  find  him  not  guilty,  you  are  required  to 
acquit  him. 

At  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  jury  retired,  and  the 
court  waited  for  the  verdict.  At  6.30  the  jury  sent  to 
ask  that  the  love-letters  might  be  given  to  them  ;  and  it 
was  whispered  about  that  one  of  the  jurymen  had 
obtained  the  impression,  somehow,  that  they  were  written 
by  Miss  Cowdrick  to  Weems.  At  a  quarter  past  seven 
the  jury  wanted  to  know  if  they  could  have  cigars  ;  and 
Mr.  Porter  sent  them  a  couple  of  bundles  at  his  own 
expense.  At  eight,  word  came  out  that  one  of  the  jury- 
men, evidently  the  slumberer,  wanted  a  question  of  fact 
cleared  up :  Was  the  man  suing  the  woman,  or  the  woman 
the  man  ?  This  having  been  settled,  the  court  waited 
until  half-past  eight,  when,  amid  much  excitement,  the 
jury  came  in,  and  disappointed  everybody  with  the 
announcement  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  them  to 
agree. 

Mr.  Porter  whispered  to  Mr.  Weems  that  there  was  an 
Irishman  upon  that  jury  whom  he  felt  confident  of  from 
lhe  first. 

The  judge  went  over  the  case  again  briefly,  but 
learnedly  and  vaguely,  and  sent  the  jury  back.  At  nine 
o'clock  the  jury  came  into  court  a  second  time,  and 
presented  a  verdict  of  Guilty,  imposing  damages  to  the 
amount  of  five  thousand  dollars. 

There  was  an  outburst  of  applause ;  Leonie   leaned 
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her  head  upon  the  breast  of  Mr.  Pullock,  and  wept  from 
mingled  feelings  of  joy  and  grief.  Mr.  Shreek  observed 
to  Mr.  Porter,  that  "  this  is  all  we  ever  expected  ; "  and 
Mr.  Porter  said  to  Weems  that  he  was  lucky  to  get  off  so 
easily;  for  he,  Porter,  had  anticipated  a  much  worse  result. 

Poor  Weems  alone  seemed  to  regard  the  verdict  with 
less  than  perfect  satisfaction  ;  and  he  was  no  better 
pleased  next  morning  when  Colonel  Hoker's  Crab  and 
all  the  other  papers  came  out  with  reports  of  the  trial 
in  flaring  type,  and  with  the  entire  batch  of  love  letters, 
poetry  and  all,  in  full. 

The  journals  also  contained  an  announcement  that 
Mr.  Cowdrick  had  been  captured  and  brought  home, 
and  had  at  once  been  released  upon  bail. 


CHAPTER  V- 

Mr.  Cowdrick  's  Return.— Mr.  Weems  takes  a  New  View 
of  his  Position. — Justice. 

COWDRICK 

again  sat  in  his 
easy  -  chair,  in 
his  library, 
before  the  sham 
fire,  and  with 
him  sat  his  wife 
and  daughter. 
They  were 
talking  of  the 
trial  of  Mr. 
Cowdrick 

which  was  to  begin  on  the  morrow. 

"It  is  very  disagreeable,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Cow- 
drick ;  "  but  in  this  life  we  have  to  take  the  bitter  with 
the  sweet." 

"But,  oh,  papa,"  said  Leonie,  "how  dreadful  it  will 
be  if  the  verdict  goes  against  you !  Do  you  think  they 
would  actually  send  a  man  of  your  position  to  a  horrid 
prison  ?  " 
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"Leonie!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cowdrick,  "I  am  surprised 
at  your  speaking  of  such  things !  Pray  don't  do  it  again. 
My  nerves  will  not  stand  it." 

"  You  need  not  be  alarmed,  my  dear  child,"  said  Mr. 
Cowdrick,  smiling.  "My  friends  have  arranged  things 
comfortably  for  me  with  the  prosecuting  attorney,  and  the 
other  authorities.  I  had  an  offer  made  to  me  to  have  the 
jury  packed  in  my  interest,  but  I  was  assured  that  it  was 
unnecessary,  and,  besides,  I  felt  that  it  would  perhaps  be 
wrong  for  me  to  descend  to  corruption." 

"It  is  a  terrible  experience  at  the  best,"  said  Mrs. 
Cowdrick;  "but  there  is  some  satisfaction  in  the  reflection 
that  we  are  not  reduced  to  absolute  poverty." 

"  That  is  my  greatest  consolation,"  rejoined  Mr.  Cow- 
drick.  "  Pinyard  tells  me  that  I  may  count  on  saving  at 
least  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  from  the 
wreck ;  invested  in  good  securities,  too." 

"  Then  we  can  go  to  a  watering-place,  next  summer, 
as  usual  ? "  asked  Leonie. 

"Yes,  dear." 

"And  can  we  keep  our  carriage  and  our  servants,  and 
everything,  just  as  before?" 

"  Certainly ;  there  will  be  no  difference." 

Leonie  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  then  sighed  heavily 

"And  I  think  very  likely,"  said  Mr.  Cowdrick,  "that 
my  poor  little  girl  can  have  her  lover  back  again,  if  sha 
wants  him,  too  !  " 

"  Papa,  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Leonie. 

"  Why,  I  commissioned  a  man  named  Gunn,  in  whom 
I  have  some  confidence,  to  visit  Weems,  and  to  sound  him, 
to  ascertain  how  he  felt  with  regard  to  the  result  of  your  suit." 
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"Well?" 

"  Gunn  reports  to  me  that  Weems  feels  repentant ; 
says  he  always  loved  you,  and  would  give  anything  to 
have  the  past  recalled." 

Here  Mr.  Cowdrick,  having  constructed  a  sturdy 
falsehood,  winked  at  his  wife ;  and  Leonie  said  : 

"  Well,  papa,  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  quite  willing 
to  forgive  him,  but  I  confess  that  I  care  more  for  Julius 
than  for  any  other  person." 

"  We  shall  see  what  can  be  done,"  remarked  Mr. 
Cowdrick.  "  And  now  you  must  excuse  me.  I  have  to 
go  to  meet  my  counsel  to  prepare  for  the  trial ;"  and 
Mr.  Cowdrick  withdrew. 

The  interview  between  Mr.  Weems  and  Mr.  Benjamin 
P.  Gunn,  to  which  Mr.  Cowdrick  alluded,  was  conducted 
upon  a  rather  different  basis  from  that  indicated  by  the 
banker  in  his  conversation  with  Leonie. 

Mr.  Gunn,  upon  his  entrance  to  the  studio  of  the  artist, 
began  by  expressing  his  regret  at  the  issue  of  the  breach 
of  promise  suit. 

"  Yes,  confound  it,"  said  Mr.  Weems;  "  it  is  hard,  isn't 
it  ?  To  think  that  that  old  faded  flower  of  a  girl  should  be 
smart  enough  to  get  the  better  of  me  in  such  a  manner ! " 

"  The  damages  are  heavy  too,"  said  Gunn,  thought- 
fully ;  "and  I  understand  that  she  is  firmly  resolved 
to  compel  you  to  pay  the  money." 

"  That  is  the  worst  of  it !  The  mortification  was 
bad  enough  ;  but  five  thousand  dollars  to  pay  on  top 
of  that !     Why  it's  simply  awful." 

"The  amount  would  cover  the  price  of  a  good  many 
pictures,  wouldn't  it  ? '"' 
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"Yes  ;  and  just  now  the  market  is  so  overloaded  with 
old  masters,  that  they  hardly  fetch  the  value  of  the  can- 
vas they  are  painted  on.  A  house-painter  makes  more 
money  than  an  artist." 

"It  must  be  a  desire  for  revenge  that  induces  the 
lady  to  be  so  eager  for  the  money.     She  is  not  poor." 

"  I  guess  she  is.  Old  Cowdrick  will  have  to  give  up 
everything,  I  suppose." 

Mr.  Gunn  smiled,  and  looked  wise.  Then  he  said, 
"  Mr.  Weems,  I'll  let  you  into  a  secret  if  you  will  keep  it 
to  yourself." 

"  I  will ;  certainly." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  know ;  I  don't  merely  think ;  I  know  that 
Cowdrick  is  going  to  come  out  of  this  thing  with  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  million.   He'll  be  just  as  comfortable  as  ever." 

"  That  is  nearly  incredible." 

"  It  is  the  truth,  at  any  rate ;  and  I  can  prove  it." 

"  But  how  about  his  crimes  ?  He  is  tolerably  certain 
to  go  to  prison  ?  " 

"  What,  Cowdrick  ?  Cowdrick  go  to  prison  ?  Not  a 
bit  of  it !  He  is  too  respectable.  That  has  all  been  fixed 
in  advance,  unless  I  am  misinformed." 

Mr.  Weems  reflected  in  silence  for  a  few  moments. 
Then  Mr.  Gunn,  rising  to  go,  said — 

"  It  is  none  of  my  business,  sir,  of  course  ;  I  only  came 
in  to  give  you  the  facts  because  I  felt  friendly  to  you. 
But  if  I  had  my  choice  between  paying  five  thousand 
dollars  and  compromising  with  the  plaintiff,  I  know  very 
well  what  I  would  do,  particularly  if  the  plaintiff  would 
rather  have  the  man  than  the  money.  Good  morning, 
Mr.  Weems."    And  Mr.  Gunn  withdrew. 
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"  A  quarter  of  a  million ! "  said  Mr.  Weems  to  himself, 
as  he  sat  alone,  meditating  upon  the  situation.  "  What  a 
fool  I  was!  I  might  have  known  that  old  Cowdrick 
would  take  care  of  himself  and  soon  get  upon  his  legs 
again !  I  believe  that  man  Gunn  was  sent  here  to  feel 
the  way  for  a  reconciliation,  and  I  have  half  a  notion  to 
attempt  one.  I'll  make  a  movement  toward  it,  anyhow. 
I'll  write  a  letter  to  Cowdrick,  and  if  he  gets  out  of  the 
clutches  of  the  law  I  will  send  it  to  him,  and  see  if  we 
can't  make  up  the  quarrel." 

Then  Mr.  Weems  went  to  his  desk  and  penned  the 
following  epistle : — 

"  Henry  P  Cowdrick,  Esq. 
"  Dear  Sir — 

"  I  write  to  you,  with  much  diffidence  and  with 
deep  apprehension  as  to  the  result,  concerning  a  matter 
in  which  my  happiness  is  seriously  involved.  I  need 
not  rehearse  the  facts  concerning  my  unfortunate  dif- 
ferences with  Leonie ;  but  I  wish  to  say  that  I  shall  never 
cease  to  regret  that  a  mere  lovers'  quarrel,  which  should 
have  been  forgotten  and  forgiven  a  moment  afterwards 
should  have  caused,  under  the  influence  of  senseless 
anger,  a  breach  which  I  fear  is  now  irreparable.  For  my 
part,  reflection  upon  my  conduct  in  the  business  makes 
me  utterly  miserable,  for  I  cannot  hide  from  myself,  and 
I  will  not  attempt  to  hide  from  you,  that  my  affection 
for  your  daughter  has  lost  none  of  its  intensity  because  of 
the  occurrences  of  which  I  have  spoken.  I  love  her 
now  as  fondly  as  I  ever  loved  her  ;  and  though  it  should 
be  ordained  by  fate  that  we  shall  never  meet  again,  I 
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shall  cherish  her  image  in  my  heart  until  my  dying 
day,  and  I  shall  never  cease  to  breathe  earnest  petitions 
for  her  happiness.     Believe  me, 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"Julius  Weems." 

"That,"  said  Mr.  Weems,  "ought  to  bring  him  to 
terms,  if  he  really  means  business." 

Then  Mr.  Weems  folded  the  letter,  directed  it,  and 
slipped  it  into  his  pocket  to  await  the  result  of  Mr.  Cow- 
drick's  trial. 

It  would  be  injudicious  to  linger  over  the  details 
of  Mr.  Cowdrick's  trial,  lest  we  should  have  a  surfeit  of 
legal  proceedings.  Both  the  prosecution  and  the  defence 
were  conducted  with  vigour  and  ability,  and  the  jury, 
after  remaining  out  for  a  very  little  while,  found  Mr.  Cow- 
drick  guilty  of  sundry  crimes  and  misdemeanours  of  a 
particularly  infamous  character. 

When  the  verdict  had  been  presented,  a  singularly 
affecting  scene  ensued. 

Amid  a  silence  that  was  painful  in  its  intensity,  the 
prosecuting  attorney,  hardly  able  to  control  his  emotion, 
rose  to  move  that  sentence  be  passed  upon  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar.  In  doing  so,  he  took  occasion  to  remark  that 
the  prosecution  had  no  desire  to  crush  to  the  earth  the 
unfortunate  gentleman  whom  it  had  been  compelled,  in 
the  performance  of  a  most  unpleasant  duty,  to  arraign 
before  the  tribunal  of  justice.  The  lesson  that  men  must 
not  betray  their  trusts,  and  recklessly  misuse  the  property 
of  others,  had  been  plainly  taught  by  the  conviction. 
That  was  the  leading  purpose  of  the  prosecution ;  it  was 
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ample  fulfilment  of  the  demands  of  the  law  and  of  society, 
and  it  supplied  to  other  men,  especially  to  the  young, 
a  sufficiently  solemn  warning  against  indulgence  in 
extravagance  and  in  unwise  speculation.  It  would  be 
harsh — perhaps  even  cruel — in  this  instance  to  inflict  a 
severe  penalty,  not  alone  because  of  the  high  social 
standing  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  but  because  it  was 
clear  enough  that  he  did  not  take  the  money  of  others 
solely  for  his  own  benefit,  but  for  the  advancement  of 
enterprises  in  which  others  were  interested — enterprises 
which  seemed  to  him  likely  to  promote  the  industrial 
activity  of  the  country,  and  to  add  largely  to  the  wealth 
of  the  nation.  With  these  remarks,  he  submitted  the 
whole  matter  to  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  earnestly 
hoping  that  his  Honour  would  find  it  possible  to  give  to 
the  prisoner  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  the  past  by  his 
future  good  conduct. 

As  the  prosecuting  attorney  sat  down,  the  court-room 
was  bathed  in  tears. 

Then  the  leading  counsel  for  Mr.  Cowdrick  arose. 
It  was  a  moment  or  two  before  his  feelings  would  permit 
him  to  command  his  utterance ;  and  when,  at  last,  he 
was  able  with  a  broken  voice  to  speak,  he  said  that 
he  could  not  find  language  of  sufficient  warmth  in  which 
to  express  his  sense  of  the  justice,  the  human  kindness, 
the  frank  generosity  of  the  prosecuting  attorney.  These 
qualities,  as  here  exhibited,  did  credit  to  his  head  and 
heart,  and  entitled  him  to  the  commendation  of  the  wise 
and  the  good.  The  learned  counsel  should  never  for  a 
moment  believe  his  client  to  be  guilty  of  that  of  which  he 
seemed  to  have  been  found  technically  guilty,  and  he  could 
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add  little  to  the  fitting  and  eloquent  words  that  had 
just  been  spoken.  It  had  been  written,  "Vengeance  is 
Mine,"  and  it  was  not  for  an  earthly  tribunal  to  seek  to 
inflict  vengeance.  His  client's  errors,  if  errors  there  really 
were,  were  of  the  head,  not  of  the  heart ;  and  he  was  sure 
that  the  Court  would  never  undertake  to  humiliate  this 
excellent  and  worthy  man,  who,  during  a  long  career, 
had  been  an  honoured  citizen  of  the  community,  by  even 
approaching  a  sentence  which  might  make  him  look  like  a 
felon.  "  I  need  hardly  say  to  your  honour,"  continued 
the  learned  counsel,  "  that  to  impose  the  extreme  penalty 
provided  in  this  case  would  not  only  close  the  doors  of 
the  prison  upon  this  estimable  citizen,  but  would  bring 
desolation  to  a  happy  home,  would  break  the  hearts  of 
those  who  are  dear  to  him,  and  would  achieve  no  good 
purpose  that  has  not  already  been  attained."  Trusting 
in  the  clemency  of  the  Court,  the  learned  counsel  sat 
down,  while  the  court-room  echoed  the  sobs  of  the 
spectators. 

The  judge,  wiping  his  eyes,  and  trying  hard  not  to  give 
way  to  his  feelings,  said : 

"  Mr.  Cowdrick  will  please  rise.  As  you  are  aware, 
Mr.  Cowdrick,  I  have  but  a  single  duty  to  perform.  I 
must  impose  the  sentence  as  it  is  provided  by  the  law.  I 
remember  your  social  position,  and  your  former  conduct 
as  a  worthy  member  of  society,  and  I  have  fully  estimated 
the  importance  of  the  suggestion  that  your  offences  were 
perpetrated  largely  for  the  benefit  of  others.  It  gives 
me,  therefore,  great  pleasure  to  find  in  the  statute  a 
limitation  which  enables  me  to  inflict  a  penalty  less 
severe  than,  otherwise,  I   should  have  been  compelled 
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to  inflict.  I  impose  upon  you  a  fine  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  as  provided  in  the  statute,  you  to  stand  committed 
until  the  fine  is  paid." 

As  the  judge  pronounced  the  sentence,  a  great  cheer 
went  up.  Mr.  Cowdrick's  counsel  paid  the  fine  at  once, 
and  Mr.  Cowdrick,  after  shaking  hands  with  the  lawyers 
and  receiving  the  apology  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  for 
pushing  him  so  hard,  took  his  hat  and  walked  out  of 
the  court-room  a  free  and  happy  man. 

Then  a  new  jury  was  called  to  try  a  book-keeper,  who, 
because  his  salary  was  insufficient  for  the  support  of  his 
family,  had  stolen  three  hundred  dollars  from  his  employer. 

The  prosecuting  attorney  was  unable  to  perceive 
anything  of  a  pathetic  nature  in  the  case,  and  when  the 
jury  promptly  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  the  judge, 
with  a  perfectly  dry  eye,  sentenced  the  prisoner  to 
incarceration  at  hard  labour  for  ten  years. 

Although  the  Goddess  of  Justice  is  blindfolded,  she 
has  sometimes  a  very  discriminating  sense  of  the  relative 
importance  of  sinners  who  come  to  her  for  judgment. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Congratulations. — Reconciliation. — True  Love  Triumph- 
ant.— The  Wedding. — The  End. 

the  first  of  Mr 
Cowdrick's 
friends  who 
called     to 
congratu- 
late   him 
upon    the 
result  of  the 
painful 
ordeal     to 
which     he 
had      been 
subjected 
was  Father  Tunicle. 
"  It  must  have  been,"  said  the  faithful    pastor,   "  a 
terrible  strain  upon  a  man  of  delicate  sensibility  to   sit 
there,  uncertain  what  your  fate  would  be.     I  sympathize 
with  you  heartily,  and  rejoice  that  the  end  was  not  worse." 
"  You  are  very  kind,"  said   Mr.    Cowdrick,    smiling. 
"  Life  is  full  of  sorrows  and  afflictions  for  all  of  us  ;  and 
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of  course  I  cannot  expect  to  escape  bearing  my  share  of 
them." 

"No ;  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  reflect  that  these  troubles 
are  sent  to  us  for  our  good.  I  shall  expect  you  now  to 
be  a  more  efficient  worker  than  ever  at  St.  Cadmus's." 

"I  don't  know,"  replied   Mr.    Cowdrick  reflectively 
"  Possibly  it  might  be  better,  all  things  considered,  if  I 
should  not  resume  my  official  position  in  the  church." 

"But,  really,  you  must,"  answered  Father  Tunicle. 
"  You  are  still  a  member  of  the  vestry,  and  matters  will 
move  more  smoothly  now,  for  Yetts  has  resigned.  He 
was  the  thorn  in  my  side." 

"  Where  has  Yetts  gone  ? " 

"  I  believe  he  has  taken  a  pew  at  St.  Sepulchre's,  which, 
you  know,  is  extremely  Low  Church.  Poor  Yetts!  He 
has  fallen  very  far !  Do  you  know  that  the  rector  of 
St.  Sepulchre's  positively  will  not  use  a  red  altar  cloth  on 
martyrs'  days  ;  and  that  he  walks  to  church  with  an 
umbrella  upon  the  Festival  of  St.  Swithin  !  A  positive 
insult  to  the  memory  of  the  saint ! " 

"  Incredible  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Cowdrick. 

"  I  have  it  upon  good  authority.  Such  practices 
do  much  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the  work  of  evangeli- 
zation." 

"  I  should  think  so,"  said  Mr.  Cowdrick. 

"And  speaking  of  that  work,"  continued  Father 
Tunicle  ;  "  I  want  to  obtain  a  little  pecuniary  assistance 
from  you.  I  have  just  prepared  for  circulation  among 
the  depraved  poor  a  little  tract  upon  the  sufferings  of  St. 
Blasius  of  Cappadocia,  but  I  have  not  money  enough  to 
print  it.     Can  you  help  me?" 
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"  Certainly.     How  much  do  you  want  ? " 

"  Fifty  dollars  are  all  that  I  ought  to  ask  for.  That 
sum,  I  think,  will  enable  me  to  increase  the  religious 
fervour  of  the  poor  in  my  parish  to  a  notable  extent." 

Mr.  Cowdrick  handed  the  money  to  the  devoted 
clergyman,  who  thereupon  withdrew. 

Another  early  caller  upon  Mr.  Cowdrick  was  an  agent 
of  the  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Life  Assurance  Company, 
in  which  the  banker  held  a  policy.  This  gentleman, 
representing  a  corporation  which  a  week  before  was 
preparing  to  take  legal  measures  to  contest  Mrs.  Cow- 
drick's  claim,  brought  with  him  the  Company's  last  annual 
statement,  and  a  formidable  array  of  other  documents, 
with  an  intent  to  persuade  Mr.  Cowdrick  to  have  his  life 
insured  for  an  additional  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Upon  the  second  day  after  Mr.  Cowdrick's  release, 
also,  the  De  Flukes  sent  to  Mrs.  Cowdrick  an  invitation 
to  a  kettle-drum,  together  with  a  note  explaining  that  a 
former  unfortunate  recall  of  an  invitation  was  due  to  the 
colossal  stupidity  of  a  servant  who  had  since  been  dis- 
missed. 

This  very  considerate  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  De 
Flukes  had  a  favourable  effect  upon  Mrs.  Cowdrick's 
spirits.  She  brightened  up  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  every  reason  for  believing  that  her 
load  of  sorrow  was  lifted  at  last. 

Colonel  Hoker,  writing  in  the  Crab  of  the  trial  and 
its  results,  explained  to  his  readers  that  the  verdict  was 
rather  technical  than  indicative  of  intentional  wrong- 
doing, and  he  congratulated  the  corrnmunity  that  one  of 
its  most  enterprising  and  valuable  citizens  had  succeeded 
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in  escaping  from  the  toils  of  complicated  financial  trans- 
actions in  which  he  had  been  enveloped  by  injudicious 
friends. 

Colonel  Hoker  was  disposed  to  criticise  with  some 
degree  of  severity  Coroner  McSorley's  absurd,  not  to  say 
wicked,  performances  with  the  unearthed  bones  ;  but  the 
violence  of  the  indignation  with  which  he  contemplated 
the  phenomenal  stupidity,  and  the  grasping  avarice  of 
the  coroner,  with  respect  to  the  remains  in  question,  was 
greatly  tempered  by  the  consideration  that  Coroner 
McSorley's  brother  was  sheriff  of  the  county,  with  an 
advertising  patronage  estimated  by  good  judges  to  amount 
to  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

When  Mr.  Cowdrick  received  the  note  addressed  to 
him  by  Mr.  Weems,  he  replied  briefly,  asking  the  artist 
to  call  upon  him  at  his  residence ;  and  when  Mr.  Weems 
did  so,  Mr.  Cowdrick  received  him  with  gravity,  and 
with  some  degree  of  coolness. 

"  Mr.  Weems,"  said  the  banker,  "  I  sent  for  you 
because  I  wished  to  discuss  with  you  the  matter  referred 
to  in  your  note.  My  first  impulse  was  to  take  no  notice 
of  the  communication,  for  I  will  not  conceal  from  you 
that  your  treatment  of  my  daughter  had  embittered  me 
against  you  to  such  an  extent,  that  I  felt  as  if  1  could 
never  forgive  you.  But  my  child's  happiness  must  be 
considered  before  my  own  feelings.  It  is  my  duty  and 
my  privilege  so  to  consider  them ;  and,  to  be  frank  with 
you,  her  sufferings  have  been  so  intense  within  the  last 
few  days,  that  I  have  felt  myself  willing  t  >  make  almost 
any  sacrifice  in  order  to  alleviate  them." 

"Miss  Leonie  is  not  ill,  I  trust?"  asked  Mr.  Weems, 
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with  an  admirably- simulated  look  of  alarm  upon  his 
countenance. 

"  Mr.  Weems,"  said  Mr.  Cowdrick,  seriously,  "  it  may 
be  injudicious  for  me  to  say  so  to  you,  because  it  will 
give  you  an  unfair  advantage  at  the  outset ;  but  Leonie 
has  been  deeply  distressed  at  your  treatment  of  her.  If  I 
were  a  sentimental  man,  I  should  say  that  her  heart 
is  breaking.  She  refuses  food,  she  is  continually  down- 
cast and  melancholy,  and  in  her  broken  sleep  she  babbles 
continually  of  you." 

"  Poor  thing  ! "  said  Mr.  Weems,  wiping  his  eyes. 

"  Mrs.  Cowdrick  and  I  have  been  much  distressed 
because  of  her  condition  ;  but  we  should  have  been  at  a 
loss  for  a  remedy  if  your  note  had  not  suggested 
one." 

"  I  have  been  equally  unhappy  myself,"  said  Mr. 
Weems.  "  I  wrote  because  I  could  find  relief  for  my 
feelings  in  no  other  manner." 

"  Now  that  you  are  here,"  continued  Mr.  Cowdrick, 
"  we  might  as  well  have  a  complete  understanding.  Ara 
you  prepared  to  make  a  proposition  of  any  kind  ? " 

"  I  should  like  to  offer  a  suggestion,  if  I  dared." 

"  You  have  i  ay  permission  to  speak  freely ;  and  I  would 
add,  in  order  to  remove  any  misapprehension,  that 
Leonie  Cowdrii  k  need  not  seek  an  alliance  unless  she 
chooses  to  do  ',  so,  for  her  parents  are  well  able  to  main- 
tain her  in  luxury." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Cowdrick,"  replied  Mr.  Weems,  "  what  I 
have  to  say  is,  {hat  if  Leonie  can  forgive  and  forget  the 
past,  it  will  give  me  the  greatest  happiness  to  renew  my 
engagement   with   her,  and  to  return  to  the  conditions 
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that  existed  before  that  miserable  quarrel  occurred.  Do 
you  think  she  will  consent  ? " 

"  Under  some  pressure  from  me  and  from  her  mother, 
I  think  she  will.  For  my  part,  I  am  willing  to  overlook 
what  has  happened,  and  to  receive  you  once  more  into  my 
family." 

Mr.  Cowdrick  extended  his  hand,  and  Mr.  Weems 
shook  it  warmly. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Weems,"  said  Mr.  Cowdrick,  "  there's 
another  matter,  of  which  I  wish  to  speak.  I  refer  to  your 
art.  Pardon  me  for  asking  you,  but  although  I  shall 
make  some  provision  for  Leonie,  you,  of  course,  must 
do  something  also.  What  is  the  condition  01  your  art 
— in  a  financial  sense,  I  mean  ? " 

"  Well,  business  is  a  little  dull  just  at  this  moment." 

"I  thought  so.  The  proportion  of  old  masters  in 
the  market  to  the  purchasing  population  is  too  great 
Can't  you  take  up  something  else  ? " 

Mr.  Weems  reflected  for  a  moment  upon  the  painful 
lack  of  opportunities  to  rob  banks  with  impunity  and 
profit,  and  then  said  : 

"  No ;  I  am  afraid  not.  I  am  a  painter  and  must 
live  by  painting." 

"  Just  so ;  but  why  not  paint  pictures  that  can  be 
sold  readily  ? " 

"  There  is  no  money  in  landscapes,  still-life,  or  figure- 
pieces,  unless  a  man  has  genius.  A  painter  of  ordinary 
powers  has  no  chance." 

"  But  why  not  imitate  genius,  just  as  you  imitate  the 
old  masters  ? " 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 
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"  Genius  is  apt  to  be  eccentric.  If  you  make  a  show 
of  eccentricity,  most  persons  will  accept  that  as  a  sura 
token  of  genius.  You  want  to  be  odd,  novel,  peculiar, 
altogether  different  from  other  people." 

"  There  may  be  something  in  that." 

"  Paint  a  Venus  with  feet  like  a  fishwoman,  and  with 
a  cast  in  her  eye.  Paint  a  Moses  with  a  moustache  and 
spectacles.  Daub  off  a  jet-black  night  scene,  in  which 
you  can  perceive  nothing  but  absolute,  impenetrable  gloom, 
and  label  it  'A  Meditation  upon  Darkness;'  cover  a 
canvas  with  blots  of  white  paint,  with  nothing  but  the 
bowsprit  of  a  ship  visible,  and  call  it  '  A  Misty  Morning 
in  the  Harbour.'  That  is  the  way  to  provoke  criticism 
and  discussion,  to  acquire  notoriety,  and  to  find  pur- 
chasers." 

"  It  is  a  good  idea,"  replied  Mr.  Weems.  "  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  it ;  I  will  accept  it,  and  act 
upon  it." 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  Leonie  before  you  go  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Cowdrick. 

"  If  she  is  willing,  I  should  very  much." 

"  I  will  speak  to  her  about  it,  and  prepare  her  for 
the  interview,"  said  Mr.  Cowdrick,  withdrawing  from  the 
room. 

A  moment  later  he  returned  with  Leonie  upon  his 
arm.     She  had  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

"  Leonie,"  said  Mr.  Cowdrick,  "  this  is  Julius.  He 
asks  you  to  forgive  him  ! " 

Leonie  lifted  up  her  head,  and  the  lovers  looked  at 
each  other  for  an  instant.  Then  she  flew  into  his  arms 
before'  a  word  had  been  spoken  by  either  of  them,  and 
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as  he  clasped  her  closely,  she  nestled  her  head  upon  his 
bosom. 

Mr.  Weems  retained  his  self-possession  so  perfectly 
during  this  touching  scene  that  he  was  conscious  of  the 
fracture  of  some  cigars  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  by  the 
presence  of  Leonie's  shoulder  ;  but  he  bore  the  disaster 
bravely,  without  flinching. 

Before  he  released  his  hold  of  her,  Mrs.  Cowdrick 
entered  the  room,  and  was  so  much  overcome  by  the 
intensity  of  her  emotions  when  she  saw  the  lovers,  that 
she  dropped  upon  the  sofa,  and  remained  in  a  hysterical 
condition  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  despite  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Cowdrick  to  soothe  her. 

When  Mrs.  Cowdrick's  emotion  had  at  last  been 
brought  to  some  extent  under  control,  Mr,  Cowdrick 
suggested  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  fix  at  once  upon  a 
day  for  the  wedding,  so  that  the  two  lovers,  after  all 
the  sorrows  and  misunderstandings  that  had  kept  them 
apart,  might  enter  the  perfect  bliss  and  the  sure  serenity 
of  wedlock. 

Mr.  Cowdrick  pressed  for  an  early  date,  and  although 
Mrs.  Cowdrick  betrayed  new  and  alarming  hysterical 
symptoms  when  her  husband  expressed  the  opinion  that 
all  the  arrangements  might  be  made  within  a  week,  she 
finally  reconciled  herself  to  the  selection  by  Leonie  of  a 
day  exactly  three  weeks  distant. 

Upon  the  very  next  morning  Mrs.  Cowdrick  and 
Leonie  began  the  work  of  preparation  ;  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  while  the  labour  continued,  both  of  them 
were  in  a  state  of  nearly  perfect  felicity. 

If  earth  is  ever  to  a  woman  a,  little  heaven  here  below, 
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it  is  when  she  is  called  upon  to  go  shopping  upon  a 
large  scale  with  a  long  purse.  The  female  mind  experi- 
ences the  purest  joy  when  there  are  bonnets  to  be 
trimmed,  fabrics  to  be  matched,  dresses  to  be  made, 
underclothing  to  be  stitched  and  frilled,  pillow-cases 
and  sheets  to  be  made  up,  towels  to  be  fringed  and 
marked,  furniture  to  be  selected,  crockery  to  be  pur- 
chased, and  a  general  fitting-out  to  be  undertaken.  Mrs. 
Cowdrick  soon  had  a  dozen  sempstresses  employed, 
and  every  day  she  and  Leonie,  in  a  frame  of  exquisite 
happiness,  made  the  round  of  the  shops,  gathering  huge 
heaps  of  parcels.  One  single  touch  of  alloy  came  to 
mitigate  the  intensity  of  their  enjoyment.  The  diamond 
merchant  and  the  dealer  in  seal-skin  sacques  having 
learned  from  harsh  experience  the  peril  of  Mrs.  Cow- 
drick's  enthusiasm  for  nice  things,  unkindly  insisted  upon 
making  their  contributions  to  Leonie's  outfit  upon  a 
basis  of  cash  in  hand  before  delivery  of  the  goods.  But 
then  we  must  not  expect  to  have  absolutely  pure  joy  in 
this  world. 

Cards  for  the  wedding  were  sent  out  at  once  to  all  of 
the  friends  of  the  bride  and  groom,  and  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cowdrick.  Of  course,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
the  union  of  two  lovers  should  excite  very  tender  sympathy 
among  disinterested  persons  ;  but  it  is  rather  melancholy 
to  reflect  that  most  of  the  individuals  who  received  cards 
from  the  Cowdricks  did  not  accept  the  compliment  with 
unmixed  satisfaction.  The  first  thought  that  occurred 
to  them  upon  reading  the  invitation  was  that  they  would 
be  compelled  to  expend  something  for  wedding  presents, 
and  many  of  them  had  a  feeling,  not  clearly  defined,  but 
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still  strong,  that  the  marriage  of  Cowdrick's  daughter  was 
somehow  a  mean  kind  of  an  attempt  on  Cowdrick's  part 
to  levy  tribute  upon  them. 

The  presents,  however,  soon  began  to  come  in.  Father 
Tunicle  was  heard  from  among  the  first.  He  sent  a  sweet 
little  volume  of  his  sermons  (the  lithographed  discourse 
not  being  included  among  them).  The  book  had  been 
published  at  the  cost  of  a  few  of  the  reverend  gentle- 
man's admirers,  whose  expectations  of  the  result  were 
rather  disappointed  by  the  sale  of  no  more  than  thirty- 
four  copies  within  two  years.  Father  Tunicle  sent  the 
book  to  Leonie,  with  a  touching  note,  requesting  her 
especial  attention  to  the  sermon  upon  Auricular  Con- 
fession, upon  page  75.  Colonel  Hoker,  of  the  Crab, 
sent  a  handsome  silver-plated  tea-set,  whose  value  to 
Leonie  was  not  in  any  manner  decreased  by  the 
circumstance,  unknown  to  her,  that  the  Colonel  had 
taken  it  from  a  former  advertiser  in  payment  for  a 
bad  debt.  The  De  Flukes  sent  a  pair  of  elegant 
fish-knives  quite  large  enough  to  have  served  at  a 
dinner  where  a  moderate-sized  whale  should  follow  the 
soup,  and  certainly  utterly  useless  for  the  dissection 
and  distribution  of  any  fish  of  smaller  dimensions  than  a 
sturgeon.  The  Higginses,  who  were  not  in  very  good 
circumstances,  and  who  were  trying  hard  to  save  up 
enough  money  to  pay  for  a  fortnight's  visit  to  the  sea- 
side in  the  summer,  reluctantly  sent  a  cake-basket, 
because  Mr.  Cowdrick  had  given  one  to  Maria  Higgins 
the  year  before,  upon  the  occasion  of  her  union  with 
Dr.  Turmeric.  If  Mr.  Higgins  had  ventured,  in  the  note 
he   sent  with  the   gift,  to  express  his  true  feelings,  the 
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vehemence  of  his  utterance  would  have  made  Leonie's 
head  swim  ;  but,  happily,  he  controlled  himself. 

A  perfect  outrage  was,  however,  perpetrated  by  Mr. 
John  Doubleday,  who  had  lost  heavily  by  the  failure  of 
Mr.  Cowdrick's  bank.  He  positively  had  the  impudence 
to  enclose  to  Leonie,  with  his  compliments,  a  cheque  for 
one  hundred  dollars  upon  the  aforesaid  late  financial 
institution.  Mr.  Cowdrick  said  that  a  man  who  was 
capable  of  doing  a  thing  of  that  kind  was  not  fit  to  live 
in  civilized  society. 

Mr.  Weems's  artist  friends  all  sent  pictures,  evidently 
with  an  intent  that  Weems  should  begin  his  married  life 
with  the  walls  of  his  dwelling  covered  with  "  pot-boilers," 
whose  unsaleable  qualities  made  them  as  ineffective  in 
that  capacity  as  they  were  in  their  pretensions  to  be 
regarded  as  works  of  art.  Weems  felt,  as  he  surveyed  the 
collection,  that  there  must  have  been  among  the  brethren 
an  organized  conspiracy  to  unload  upon  him  the  corners 
of  the  studios. 

Among  the  other  presents  received  were  travelling- 
cases,  which  held  nothing  that  anybody  ever  wants  upon 
a  journey  ;  cheap  spoons  put  into  a  case  marked  with  the 
name  of  a  first-class  silversmith,  with  an  intent  to  create 
a  wrong  impression  respecting  the  quality  of  the  wares  ; 
and  a  host  of  trifles,  most  of  them  completely  useless,  and 
all  of  them  accounted  by  the  bride  and  groom  as  so  much 
spoil  collected  under  the  duress  of  a  custom  which  is  idiotic 
when  it  requires  anything  that  is  not  a  genuine  expression 
of  affection  or  esteem. 

At  last,  when  every  indignant  friend  had  sent  in  a 
contribution,  when  all  the  dresses  were  made,  the  bonnets 
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constructed,  and  the  frippery  and  fiddle-faddle  and 
frills  arranged,  the  day  of  the  wedding  came.  It  must  be 
described,  of  course.  But  why  should  an  unpractised 
hand  attempt  to  tell  of  it,  when  there  is,  within  easy 
reach,  the  narrative  written  by  the  expert  and  dexterous 
fashion  reporter  of  the  Daily  Crab  ?  Far  better  would 
it  be  to  transfer  bodily  to  these  pages  that  faithful 
and  complete  description. 

From  the  "  Daily  Crab." 
A  WEDDING  IN  HIGH  LIFE. 

"  St.  Cadmus's  Church,  Perkiomen  Square,  yesterday 
was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  weddings  of 
the  season.  For  some  weeks  past  the  approaching 
event  has  been  an  absorbing  topic  of  conversation 
in  fashionable  circles,  the  loveliness  of  the  bride-elect, 
the  popularity  of  the  fortunate  groom,  and  the  high 
social  standing  of  all  the  interested  parties  having 
invested  the  matter  with  more  than  ordinary  importance. 
The  bride  was  Miss  Leonie  Cowdrick,  only  daughter  of 
the  well-known  ex-banker  and  philanthropist,  Henry  G. 
Cowdrick,  Esq.,  and  herself  one  of  the  leading  belles 
of  the  bon  ton.  The  groom  was  Julius  Weems,  Esq., 
the  artist,  a  man  whose  skill  as  a  wielder  of  the  brush, 
not  less  than  his  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  has 
made  him  the  idol  of  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

"  The  wedding  ceremony  was  announced  for  half-past 
four  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  long  before  that  hour  the 
streets  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Cadmus's  were  thronged  with 
equipages  belonging  to  the  elite  of  our  society.     None 
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were  admitted  to  the  church  but  those  who  were  so  happy 
as  to  possess  cards ;  the  edifice,  however,  was  densely 
thronged,  with  the  exception  of  the  pews  which  were 
reserved  in  the  front  for  the  immediate  family  and  near 
relatives  of  the  high  contracting  parties. 

"  The  ushers,  who  officiated  with  rare  delicacy  and 
discrimination,  were  Messrs.  Peter  B.  Thomas,  Arthur 
McGinn  Dabney,  G.  G.  Parker,  and  Daniel  O'Huff— 
all  of  them  brother  artists  of  the  groom's,  and  men 
well  known  in  cultivated  circles. 

"  Professor  Peddle  presided  at  the  organ,  and  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  the  bridal  party,  he  discoursed  most 
delicious  music. 

"Among  the  distinguished  persons  who  graced  the 
occasion  with  their  presence,  we  noted  the  following  : — 

"  Major-Gen.  Bung,  Colonel  Growler,  Professor 
Boodle,  Rev.  Dr.  Wattles,  Judge  Potthinkle,  Captain 
Dingus,  Major  Doolittle,  Hon.  John  Gigg,  M.C.,  Judge 
Snoozer,  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Miss  Delilah  Hopper 
(Minnie  Myrtle),  the  famous  authoress  of  '  The  Bride  of 
an  Evening,'  '  A  Broken  Heart,'  etc.,  etc. ;  Professor 
Blizzard,  State  Entomologist ;  Governor  Tilby,  Ex- 
Governor  Raffles,  Dr.  Borer,  U.S.A.;  Rear-Admiral 
Mizzen,  U.S.N. ;  Senator  Smoot,  Signor  Portulacca, 
the  Venezuelan  Ambassador;  General  Curculio,  Minister 
from  Nicaragua ;  General  Wisker,  the  railroad  magnate ; 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Grabeau,  Dr.  Hummer,  Thos.  G.  Witt, 
Esq.,  Hon.  John  Grubb,  Captain  Mahoney,  of  the  State 
Militia  ;  Professor  Smith,  of  the  University ;  Galusha  M. 
Budd,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  Hon.  P.  R. 
Bixby,  Mayor  of  the  City  ;  and  many  others. 
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"  At  precisely  five  o'clock,  Rev.  Mr.  Tunicle  entered 
the  church  in  full  ecclesiastical  vestments,  accompanied 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Pillsbury,  and  by  Rev.  John  A.  Stapleton, 
an  uncle  of  the  bride's.  At  this  juncture  the  organ 
sounded  the  first  notes  of  the  Coronation  March  from  '  II 
Prophete,'  and  the  bride  entered  upon  the  arm  of  her 
father.  Following  her  came  the  groom,  with  Miss  Lillie 
Whackle,  the  first  bridesmaid,  and  these  were  succeeded 
by  the  remainder  of  the  bridal  party. 

"  The  bride  was  dressed  with  exquisite  taste,  in  a 
white  satin  costume,  which  had  creamy  lace  in  jabots 
down  the  waist  and  sides,  mingled  with  pearl  trimmings ; 
while  the  sleeves  coming  only  to  the  elbow,  were  made 
entirely  of  lace.  The  back  was  left  quite  plain,  with 
waist  and  skirt  in  one.  Upon  her  head  she  wore  a  dainty 
wreath  of  orange  blossom,  and,  of  course,  the  usual  veil. 

"Among  other  costumes  in  the  bridal  party,  we 
noticed  a  Lyons  tulle,  made  up  over  satin,  with  flowing 
rosettes,  and  ribbons  of  white  satin  for  trimming. 

"Attention  was  directed  also  to  a  white  tarletan 
trimmed  with  Breton  lace  and  insertions,  and  covered 
with  bows  and  loops  and  ends  of  satin  ribbon. 

"  One  of  the  ladies  of  the  party  wore  a  distinguished 
costume  of  cream-coloured  satin,  with  paniers  of  Pekin 
grenadine,  with  stripes  of  white  alternating  with  stripes 
of  cream-colour ;  there  was  a  satin  corsage,  plain,  like  a 
basque ;  and  across  the  front-breadths  of  the  skirt  there 
were  soft  puffs  of  satin  and  grenadine. 

"  Mrs.  Cowdrick,  the  mother  of  the  bride,  appeared 
in  a  regal  toilette  of  black  velvet  and  diamonds. 

"  The    ceremony  was    read  in  a  deeply  impressive 
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manner  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tunicle,  the  bride  being  given  away, 
of  course,  by  her  father. 

"  Mrs.  Cowdrick  was  so  strongly  affected  by  the 
consciousness  that  her  daughter  was  being  taken  from 
her,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  she  displayed 
some  slight  hysterical  symptoms,  which  for  a  moment 
threatened  to  create  confusion.  She  became  calmer, 
however,  and  was  led  out  from  the  church  by  one  of 
the  ushers,  weeping. 

"  Professor  Peddle  then  began  Mendelssohn's  Wed- 
ding March,  and  the  proud  and  happy  groom,  with 
his  lovely  wife  upon  his  arm,  turned  to  lead  the  bridal 
party  down  the  aisle. 

"  We  learn  that  a  magnificent  entertainment  was  given 
later  in  the  day  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Cowdrick,  to  his 
friends,  and  that  the  festivities  were  prolonged  until  a 
late  hour.  It  is  understood  that  the  newly-married  couple 
will  spend  their  honeymoon  at  Saratoga  !  " 

The  reporter  was  not  admitted  to  the  entertainment, 
jtnd  so  there  is  upon  record  no  description  of  it.  But  we 
Alight,  if  we  chose,  safely  guess  at  hot  rooms,  so  crowded 
ihat  motion  was  nearly  impossible ;  at  absurd  attempts 
\o  dance  within  narrow  spaces ;  at  rows  of  wall-flowers 
Along  the  sides  of  the  rooms ;  at  inane  attempts  at  con- 
versation between  guests  who  were  strangers  to  each 
other ;  of  groups  of  uncomfortable  people  trying  to 
appear  as  if  they  felt  very  happy  ;  of  a  supper-table  loaded 
with  rich  viands  for  which  well-dressed  men  scrambled  as 
if  they  had  been  fasting  for  weeks  ;  of  ices  spilled  upon 
costly  dresses,  and  champagne  glasses  emptied  upon  fine 
coats;  and,  finally,  of  departing  guests  in  the  gentle- 
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men's  dressing-rooms,  saying  unhandsome  things  to  eacli 
other  in  sneering  whispers  of  the  man  whose  hospitality 
they  had  accepted. 

We  can  imagine  these  things;  and  perhaps  if  we 
could  have  looked  into  the  house  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  the  last  guest  had  said  farewell,  we 
might  have  heard  Mr.  Cowdrick  say,  as  he  threw 
himself  weary  and  worn  in  an  easy-chair  : 

"  Well,  thank  goodness,  Louisa,  Leonie  is  off  of  our 
hands  at  last  1 " 
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kHE  good  old  times ! "   And  the  old  times  were 

good,  my  dear;  better,  much  better,  than 

the  times  that  you  live  in.     I  know  I  am  an 

old  fogy,  Nelly,"    said  Ephraim  Batterby, 

refilling  his  pipe,  and  looking  at  his  grands 

daughter,  who  sat  with  bim  in  front  of  the  fire, 

with  her  head  bending  over  her  sewing;  "  I  know 

I  am  an  old  fogy,  and  I  glory  in  it." 

"  But  you  never  will  be  for  me,  grandpa,"  said  Nelly, 

glancing  at  him  with  a  smile. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  am  for  everybody.     I  am  a  man  of 

the  past.     Everything  I  ever  cared  for  and  ever  loved, 

excepting  you,  belongs  to  the  years  that  have  gone,  and 

my  affections  belong  to  those  years.     I  liked  the  people 

of  the  old  time  better  than  I  do  those  of  the  new.     I 

loved  their  simpler  ways,  the  ways  that  I  knew  in  my 

boyhood,  threescore  and  more  years  ago.     I  am  sure  the 

world  is  not  so  good  as  it  was  then.     It  is  smarter, 
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perhaps  ;  it  knows  more,  but  its  wisdom  vexes  and  dis- 
gusts me.  I  am  not  certain,  my  dear,  that,  if  I  had  my 
way,  I  would  not  sweep  away,  at  one  stroke,  all  the  so- 
called  '  modern  conveniences,'  and  return  to  the  ancienl 
methods." 

"  They  were  very  slow,  grandpa." 

"  Yes,  slow  ;  and  for  that  I  liked  them.  We  go  too 
fast  now ;  but  our  speed,  I  am  afraid,  is  hurrying  us  in 
the  wrong  direction.  We  were  satisfied  in  the  old  time 
with  what  we  had.  It  was  good  enough.  Are  men  con- 
tented now  ?  No ;  they  are  still  improving  and  improv- 
ing ;  still  reaching  out  for  something  that  will  be  quicker, 
or  easier,  or  cheaper  than  the  things  that  are.  We  appear 
to  have  gained  much  ;  but  really  we  have  gained  nothing. 
We  are  not  a  bit  better  off  now  than  we  were ;  not  so 
well  off,  in  my  opinion." 

"But,  grandpa,  you  must  remember  that  you  were 
young  then,  and,  perhaps,  looked  at  the  world  in  a  more 
hopeful  way  than  you  do  now." 

"  Yes,  I  allow  for  that,  Nelly,  I  allow  for  that ;  I  don't 
deceive  myself.  My  youth  does  not  seem  so  very  far 
off  that  I  cannot  remember  it  distinctly.  I  judge  the 
time  fairly,  now  in  my  old  age,  as  I  judge  the  present 
time,  and  my  assured  opinion  is  that  it  was  superior  in 
its  ways,  its  life,  and  its  people.  Its  people  !  Ah,  Nelly  f 
my  dear,  there  were  three  persons  in  that  past  who  alone 
would  consecrate  it  to  me.  I  am  afraid  there  are  not 
many  women  now  like  your  mother  and  mine,  and  like 
my  dear  wife,  whom  you  never  saw.  It  seems  to  me,  my 
child,  that  I  would  willingly  live  all  my  life  over  again, 
with  its  strifes  and  sorrows,  if  I  could  clasp  again  the 
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hand  of  one  of  those  angelic  women,  and  hear  a  word 
from  her  sweet  lips." 

As  the  old  man  wiped  the  gathering  moisture  from 
his  eyes,  Nelly  remained  silent,  choosing  not  to  disturb 
the  reverie  into  which  he  had  fallen.  Presently  Ephraim 
rose  abruptly,  and  said,  with  a  smile — 

"  Come,  Nelly  dear,  I  guess  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed.  I 
must  be  up  very  early  to-morrow  morning." 

"  At  what  hour  do  you  want  breakfast,  grandpa  ?  " 

"  Why,  too  soon  for  you,  you  sleepy  puss.  I  shall 
breakfast  by  myself  before  you  are  up,  or  else  I  shall 
breakfast  down  town.  I  have  a  huge  cargo  of  wheat  in 
from  Chicago,  and  I  must  arrange  to  have  it  shipped  for 
Liverpool.  There  is  one  thing  that  remains  to  me  from 
the  old  time,  and  that  is  some  of  the  hard  work  of  my 
youth ;  but  even  that  seems  a  little  harder  than  it  used 
to.    So,  come  now,  to  bed  !  to  bed  ! " 

While  he  was  undressing,  and  long  after  he  had  crept 
beneath  the  blankets,  Ephraim's  thoughts  wandered  back 
and  back  through  the  spent  years  ;  and,  as  the  happiness 
he  had  known  came  freshly  and  strongly  into  his  mind, 
he  felt  drawn  more  and  more  towards  it ;  until  the  new 
and  old  mingled  together  in  strange  but  placid  confusion 
in  his  brain,  and  he  fell  asleep. 

When  he  awoke  it  was  still  dark,  for  the  winter  was 
just  began ;  but  he  heard — or  did  he  only  dream  that  he 
heard  ? — a  clock  in  some  neighbouring  steeple  strike  six. 
He  knew  that  he  must  get  up,  for  his  business  upon  that 
day  demanded  early  attention. 

He  sat  up  in  bed,  yawned,  stretched  his  arms  once  or 
twice,  and  then,  flinging  the  covering  aside,  he  leaped  to 
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the  floor.  He  fell,  and  hurt  his  arm  somewhat.  Strange 
thai  he  should  have  miscalculated  the  distance!  The 
bed  seemed  more  than  twice  as  high  from  the  floor  as  it 
should  be.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  distinctly,  so  he  crept  to 
the  bed  with  extended  hands,  and  felt  it.  Yes,  it  was  at 
least  four  feet  from  the  floor,  and,  very  oddly,  it  had  long, 
slim  posts,  such  as  bedsteads  used  to  have,  instead  of 
the  low,  carved  footboard,  and  the  high  postless  head- 
board, which  belonged  to  the  bedstead  upon  which  he 
had  slept  in  recent  years.  Ephraim  resolved  to  strike  a 
light.  He  groped  his  way  to  the  table,  and  tried  to  find 
the  match-box.  It  was  not  there ;  he  could  not  discover 
it  upon  the  bureau  either.  But  he  found  something  else, 
which  he  did  not  recognize  at  first,  but  which  a  more 
careful  examination  with  his  fingers  told  him  was  a  flint 
and  steel.  He  was  vexed  that  any  one  should  play  such 
a  trick  upon  him.  How  could  he  ever  succeed  in  light- 
ing the  gas  with  a  flint  and  steel  ! 

But  he  resolved  to  try,  and  he  moved  over  towards 
the  gas-bracket  by  the  bureau.  It  was  not  there  !  He 
passed  his  cold  hand  over  a  square  yard  of  the  wall, 
where  the  bracket  used  to  be,  but  it  had  vanished.  It 
actually  seemed,  too,  as  if  there  was  no  paper  on  the 
wall,  for  the  whitewash  scaled  off  beneath  his  fingers. 

Perplexed  and  angry,  Ephraim  was  about  to  replace 
the  flint  and  steel  upon  the  bureau,  and  to  dress  in  the 
dark,  when  his  hand  encountered  a  candlestick.  It  con- 
tained a  candle.  He  determined  to  try  to  light  it.  He 
struck  the  flint  upon  the  steel  at  least  a  dozen  times,  in 
the  way  he  remembered  doing  so  often  when  he  was  a 
boy,  but  the  sparks  refused   to  catch  the  tinder.    He 
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struck  again  and  again,  until  he  became  really  warm  with 
effort  and  indignation,  and  at  last  he  succeeded. 

It  was  only  a  poor,  slim  tallow  candle,  and  Ephraim 
thought  the  light  was  not  much  better  than  the  darkness, 
it  was  so  dim,  and  flickering,  and  dismal.  He  was  con- 
scious then  that  the  room  was  chill,  although  his  body 
felt  so  warm ;  and,  for  fear  he  should  catch  cold,  he 
thought  he  would  open  the  register,  and  let  in  some  warm 
air.  The  register  had  disappeared  !  There,  right  before 
him,  was  a  vast  old-fashioned  fireplace  filled  with 
wood.  By  what  means  the  transformation  had  been 
effected,  he  could  not  imagine.  But  he  was  not  greatly 
displeased. 

"  I  always  did  like  an  open  wood  fire,"  he  said,  "  and 
now  I  will  have  a  roaring  one." 

So  he  touched  the  flame  of  the  candle  to  the  light 
kindling  wood,  and  in  a  moment  it  was  aflame. 

"  I  will  wash  while  it  is  burning  up,"  said  Ephraim. 

He  went  to  the  place  where  he  thought  he  should  find 
the  fixed  wash-stand,  with  hot  and  cold  water  running 
from  the  pipes,  but  he  was  amazed  to  find  that  it  had 
followed  the  strange  fashion  of  the  room,  and  had  gone 
also  !  There  was  an  old  hand-basin,  with  a  cracked 
china  pitcher,  standing  upon  a  movable  wash-stand,  but 
the  water  in  the  pitcher  had  been  turned  to  solid  ice. 

With  an  exclamation  of  impatience  and  indignation, 
Ephraim  placed  the  pitcher  between  the  andirons,  close 
to  the  wood  in  the  chimney-place ;  and  he  did  so  with 
smarting  eyes,  for  the  flue  was  cold,  and  volumes  of 
smoke  were  pouring  out  into  the  room.  In  a  few 
moments  he  felt  that  he  should  suffocate  unless  he  could 
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get  some  fresh  air,  so  he  resolved  to  open  the  upper  sash 
of  the  window. 

When  he  got  to  the  window  he  perceived  that  the 
panes  of  glass  were  only  a  few  inches  square,  and  that 
the  woodwork  inclosing  them  was  thrice  thicker  and 
heavier  than  it  had  been.  He  strove  to  pull  down  the 
upper  sash,  but  the  effort  was  vain  ;  it  would  not  move. 
He  tried  to  lift  the  lower  sash  ;  it  went  up  with  difficulty; 
it  seemed  to  weigh  a  hundred  pounds  ;  and,  when  he  got 
it  up,  it  would  not  stay.  He  succeeded,  finally,  in  keep- 
ing it  open  by  placing  a  chair  beneath  it. 

When  the  ice  in  the  pitcher  was  thawed,  he  finished 
his  toilet,  and  then  he  descended  the  stairs.  As  nobody 
seemed  to  be  moving  in  the  house,  he  resolved  to  go  out 
and  get  his  breakfast  at  a  restaurant.  He  unlocked  the 
front  door,  and  emerged  into  the  street  just  as  daylight 
fairly  had  begun. 

As  Ephraim  descended  the  steps  in  front  of  his  house, 
he  had  a  distinct  impression  that  something  was  wrong, 
and  he  was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  irritation ;  but  it 
seemed  to  him  that  his  mind,  for  some  reason,  did  not 
operate  with  its  accustomed  precision ;  and,  while  he 
realized  the  fact  of  a  partial  and  very  unexpected  change 
of  the  conditions  of  his  life,  he  found  that  when  he  tried 
in  a  strangely  feeble  way,  to  grapple  with  the  problem 
the  solution  eluded  him  and  baffled  him. 

The  force  of  habit,  rather  than  a  very  clearly  defined 
purpose,  led  him  to  walk  to  the  corner  of  the  street,  just 
below  his  dwelling,  and  to  pause  there,  as  usual,  to  await 
the  coming  of  the  horse-car  which  should  carry  him 
down  town.     Following  a  custom,  too,  he  took  from  his 
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waistcoat  pocket  two  or  three  pennies  (which,  to  his  sur- 
prise, had  swollen  to  the  uncomfortable  dimensions  of 
the  old  copper  cents),  an<*  jooked  around  for  the  news- 
boy from  whom  he  bough  ,  every  morning,  the  daily  paper. 

The  lad,  however,  was  not  to  be  seen  ;  and  Ephraim 
ivas  somewhat  vexed  at  his  absence,  because  he  was 
especially  anxious  upon  that  morning  to  observe  the 
quotations  of  the  Chicago  and  Liverpool  grain  markets, 
and  to  ascertain  what  steamers  were  loading  at  the 
wharves. 

The  horse-car  was  delayed  much  longer  than  he 
expected,  and,  while  he  waited,  a  man  passed  by,  dressed 
oddly,  Ephraim  noticed,  in  knee-breeches  and  very  old- 
fashioned  coat  and  hat.     Ephraim  said  to  him,  politely— 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  where  I  can  get  a  morning 
paper  in  this  neighbourhood  ?  The  lad  I  buy  from,  com- 
monly, is  not  at  his  post  this  morning." 

The  stranger,  stopping,  looked  at  Ephraim  with  a 
queer  expression,  and  presently  said — 

"  I  don't  think- 1  understand  you  ;  a  morning  paper, 
did  you  say  ? " 

"Yes,  one  of  the  morning  papers ;  the  Argus  or  Com- 
mercial— any  of  them." 

"  Why,  my  dear  sir,  there  is  but  one  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  this  city.  It  is  the  Gazette.  It  comes  out  on 
Saturday,  and  this,  you  know,  is  only  Tuesday." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  we  have  no  daily  papers  ? " 
exclaimed  Ephraim,  somewhat  angrily. 

"  Daily  papers  !  Papers  published  every  day  !  Why, 
sir,  there  is  not  such  a  newspaper  in  the  world,  and  there 
never  will  be." 
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"  Pshaw !  "  said  Ephraim,  turning  his  back  upon  the 
man  in  disgust. 

The  stranger  smiled,  and,  shaking  his  head  as  if  he 
had  serious  doubts  of  Ephraim"  s  sanity,  passed  onward. 

"  The  man  is  cracked,"  said  Ephraim,  looking  after 
him.  "  No  daily  papers  !  The  fellow  has  just  come 
from  the  interior  of  Africa,  or  else  he  is  an  escaped 
lunatic.  It  is  very  queer  that  car  does  not  come  !  "  and 
Ephraim  glanced  up  the  street  anxiously.  There  is  not 
a  car  in  sight !  A  fire  somewhere,  I  suppose.  Too  bad, 
that  I  should  have  lost  so  much  time !  I  shall  walk 
down." 

But,  as  Ephraim  stepped  into  the  highway,  he  was 
surprised  to  find  that  there  were  no  rails  there.  The 
cobblestone  pavement  was  unbroken. 

"  Well,  upon  my  word  !  This  is  the  strangest  thing 
of  all.  What  on  earth  has  become  of  the  street-cars ! 
I  must  go  afoot,  I  suppose,  if  the  distance  is  great.  I 
am  afraid  I  shall  be  too  late  for  business,  as  it  is." 

As  he  walked  onward  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  his  eyes 
fell  upon  the  buildings  along  the  route,  he  was  queerly 
sensible  that  the  city  had  undergone  a  certain  process  of 
transformation.  It  had  a  familiar  appearance,  too.  He 
seemed  to  know  it  in  its  present  aspect,  and  yet  not  to 
know  it.  The  way  was  perfectly  familiar  to  him,  and  he 
recognized  all  the  prominent  landmarks  easily,  and  still 
he  had  an  indefinable  feeling  that  some  other  city  had 
stood  where  this  did ;  that  he  had  known  this  very  route 
under  other  conditions,  and  that  the  later  conditions  were 
those  that  had  passed  away,  while  those  that  he  now  saw 
belonged  to  a  much  earlier  period 
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He  felt,  too,  that  the  change,  whatever  it  was,  had 
brought  a  loss  with  it.  The  buildings  that  lined  the  street 
now  he  thought  very  ugly.  They  were  old,  misshapen, 
having  pent-roofs  with  absurdly  high  gables,  and  the 
shop  windows  were  small,  dingy,  and  set  with  small  panes 
of  glass.  He  had  known  it  as  a  handsome  street,  edged 
with  noble  edifices,  and  offering  to  the  gaze  of  the  pedes- 
trian a  succession  of  splendid  windows  filled  with  mer- 
chandise of  the  most  brilliant  description. 

But  Ephraim  pressed  on  with  a  determination  to  seek 
his  favourite  restaurant,  for  he  began  to  feel  very  hungry. 
In  a  little  while  he  reached  the  corner  where  the  restau- 
rant should  have  been,  but  to  his  vexation  he  saw  that 
the  building  there  was  a  coffee-house  of  mean  appearance, 
in  front  of  which  swung  a  blurred  and  faded  sign. 

He  resolved  to  enter,  for  he  could  get  a  breakfast 
here,  at  least.  He  pushed  through  the  low  doorway  and 
over  the  sanded  floor  into  a  narrow  sort  of  box,  where  a 
table  was  spread  ;  and,  as  he  did  so,  he  had  a  hazy  feel- 
ing that  this,  too,  was  something  that  he  was  familiar 
with. 

"  It  must  be,"  he  said,  "  that  my  brain  is  producing  a 
succession  of  those  sensations  that  I  have  had  some- 
times before,  which  persuade  the  credulous  that  we  were 
continually  in  a  circle,  and  forever  live  our  lives  over 
again." 

As  he  took  his  seat  a  waiter  approached  him. 

"  Give  me  a  bill  of  fare,"  said  Ephraim. 

"  Bill  of  fare,  sir  ?  Have  no  bill  of  fare,  sir.  Never 
have  them,  sir ;  no  coffee-house  has  them,  sir.  Get  you 
up  a  nice  breakfast  though,  sir," 
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"  What  have  you  got  ? " 

"Ham,  sir,  steak,  sir,  boiled  egg,  sir,  coffee,  tea, 
muffins.    Just  in  from  furrin  countries,  sir,  are  you  ? '' 

u  Never  mind  where  I  am  from,"  said  Ephraim, 
testily.  "  Bring  me  a  broiled  steak,  and  egg,  and  some 
muffins  and  coffee,  and  bring  them  quickly." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  half  a  minute,  sir.    Anything  else,  sir  ?" 

"  Bring  me  a  newspaper." 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  here  it  is,  sir,  the  very  latest,  sir." 

Ephraim  took  the  paper,  and  glanced  at  it.  It  was 
the  Weekly  Gazette,  four  days  old ;  a  little  sheet  of 
yellow-brown  paper,  poorly  printed,  containing  some 
fragments  of  news,  and  nothing  later  from  Europe  than 
November  .6,  although  the  Gazette  bore  date  December 
19.  So  soon  as  Ephraim  comprehended  its  worthless- 
ness,  he  tossed  it  contemptuously  upon  the  floor,  and 
waited,  almost  sullenly,  for  his  breakfast. 

When  it  came  in  upon  the  tray,  carried  by  the  brisk 
waiter,  it  looked  dainty  and  tempting  enough,  and  the 
fumes  that  rose  from  it  were  so  savoury  that  he  grew  into 
better  humour.  As  it  was  spread  before  him,  he  per- 
ceived that  the  waiter  had  given  him  a  very  coarse,  two- 
pronged  steel  fork. 

"  Take  that  away,"  said  Ephraim,  tossing  it  to  the  end 
of  the  table  ;   "  I  want  a  silver  fork." 

"  Silver  fork,  sir  !  Bless  my  soul,  sir  !  We  haven't 
got  any :  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  sir  !  " 

"  Never  heard  of  a  silver  fork,  you  idiot !  "  shouted 
Ephraim  ;  "  why,  everybody  uses  them." 

"  No,  sir,  I  think  not,  sir.  I've  lived  with  first  quality 
people,  sir,  and  they  all  use  this  kind.     Never  saw  any 
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other  -kind,  sir ;  didn't  know  there  was  any.    Do  they 
have  'em  in  furrin  parts,  sir  ? " 

"  Get  out ! "  said  Ephraim,  savagely.  He  was  be- 
coming somewhat  annoyed  and  bewildered  by  the  utter 
disappearance  of  so  many  familiar  things. 

But  the  breakfast  was  good,  and  he  was  hungry,  so 
he  fell  to  with  hearty  zest,  and,  although  he  found  the  steel 
fork  clumsy,  it  did  him  good  service.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  meal,  Ephraim  walked  rapidly  to' his  office — the 
office  that  he  had  occupied  for  nearly  sixty  years.  As  he 
opened  the  door,  he  expected  to  find  his  letters  in  the 
box  wherein  the  postman  thrust  them  twice  or  thrice  a 
day.     They  were  not  there.     The  box  itself  was  gone  ! 

"  Too  bad  !  too  bad  !  "  exclaimed  Ephraim.  "  Every- 
thing conspires  to  delay  me  to-day.  I  suppose  I  must 
sit  here  and  wait  for  that  lazy  letter-carrier  to  come,  and 
meantime  my  business  must  wait  too." 

With  the  intent  not  to  lose  the  time  altogether, 
Ephraim  resolved  to  write  a  letter  or  two.  He  took  from 
the  drawer  a  sheet  of  rough  white  paper,  and  opened  his 
inkstand.  He  could  not  find  his  favourite  steel  pen  any- 
where, and  there  were  no  other  pens  in  the  drawer,  only 
a  bundle  of  quills.  Ephraim  determined  to  try  to  use 
one  of  these.  He  ruined  four,  and  lost  ten  minutes 
before  he  could  make  with  his  knife  a  pen  good  enough 
to  write  with ;  but  with  this  he  finished  his  letter.  Then 
he  had  another  hunt  for  an  envelope,  but  he  could  find 
one  nowhere,  and  nothing  was  to  be  done  but  to  fold  the 
sheet  in  the  fashion  that  he  had  known  in  his  boyhood, 
and  to  seal  it  with  sealing-wax.  He  burned  his  fingers 
badly  while  performing  the  last-named  operation. 
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Still  the  postman  had  not  arrived,  and  Ephraim,  being 
very  anxious  to  mail  his  letter,  resolved  to  go  out  and 
drop  it  into  the  letter-box  at  the  corner  of  the  street. 
When  he  reached  the  corner,  he  found  that  the  letter-box 
had*  disappeared  as  so  many  other  things  had  done ;  so 
he  resolved  to  push  on  to  the  post-office,  where  he  could 
leave  the  letter  and  get  his  morning's  mail.  As  he 
approached  what  he  had  supposed  was  the  post-office, 
he  was  dismayed  to  perceive  that  another  building  occu- 
pied the  site.     The  post-office  had  vanished  ! 

He  turned  to  a  man  standing  with  a  crowd  which  was 
observing  him,  and  asked  him  where  the  post-office  could 
be  found.  Obeying  the  direction,  he  sought  the  place 
and  found  it.  Rushing  to  the  single  window,  behind 
which  a  clerk  stood,  he  asked — 

"  Are  there  any  letters  for  Ephraim  Batterby  ?  " 

"  I  think  not,"  said  the  clerk ;  "  there  will  be  no  mail 
in  till  to-morrow." 

"  Till  to-morrow  ? "  shouted  Ephraim.  "  What  is  the 
matter  ? " 

"  The  matter  !  nothing  at  all.  What's  the  matter 
with  you  ? " 

"  I  am  expecting  letters  from  New  York  and  Chicago. 
Are  both  mails  delayed  ?  " 

"  Chicago's  a  place  I  never  heard  of,  and  the  mail  from 
New  York  comes  in  only  three  times  a  week.  It  came 
yesterday,  and  it  will  come  in  to-morrow." 

"  Three  times  a  week  ! "  exclaimed  Ephraim  ;  "  why,  it 
comes  four  or  five  times  a  day,  unless  I  am  very  much 
mistaken." 

The    clerk    turned    to  a    fellow-clerk    behind    him 
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and  said  in  a  low  tone  something  at  which  both 
laughed. 

"  How  do  you  suppose  the  mails  get  here  four  or  five 
times  a  day  ?  "  asked  the  clerk. 

"  Upon  the  mail  trains,  of  course,"  replied  Ephraim, 
tartly ;  and  then  the  clerks  laughed  again. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  man  at  the  window,  "we  don't 
appear  to  understand  each  other  ;  but  it  may  straighten 
things  out  if  I  tell  you  that  the  New  York  mails  come 
here  upon  a  stage-coach,  which  takes  twenty- four  hours 
to  make  the  journey ;  and  which  reaches  here  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays." 

Ephraim  was  about  to  make  an  angry  reply,  but  the 
clerk  shut  the  window  and  made  further  discussion  im- 
possible. For  a  moment  Ephraim  was  puzzled.  He 
stopped  to  think  what  he  should  do  next,  and  while  he 
was  standing  there,  he  noticed  a  curious  crowd  gathering 
about  him,  a  crowd  which  seemed  to  regard  him  with 
peculiar  interest.  And  now  and  then  a  rude  fellow  would 
make  facetious  comments  upon  Ephraim's  dress,  at 
which  some  of  the  vulgar  would  laugh.  Ephraim  was 
somewhat  bewildered,  and  his  confusion  became  greater 
when  he  observed  that  all  of  the  bystanders  wore  knee- 
breeches  and  very  ugly  high  collars  and  cravats,  in  which 
their  chins  were  completely  buried.  Ephraim  perceived 
near  to  him  a  gentleman  who  held  in  his  hand  a  news- 
paper. Encouraged  by  his  friendly  countenance,  Ephraim 
said  to  him, — 

"I  am  a  little  confused,  sir,  by  some  unexpected 
changes  that  I  have  found  about  here  this  morning,  will 
you  be  good  enough  to  give  me  a  little  information  ? " 
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"  With  pleasure,  sir." 

"  I  have  missed  some  important  letters  that  I  looked 
for  from  New  York  and  the  West.  I  wish  to  communi- 
cate with  my  correspondents  at  once.  Will  you  please 
tell  me  where  I  can  find  the  telegraph  office  ? " 

"  The  telegraph  office  !     I  don't  understand  you,  sir ! " 

•'I  wish  to  send  messages  to  my  friends  at  those 
points." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  know  of  no  other  way  to  send  them  than 
through  the  post-office  here." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  telegraph  line 
from  here  to  New  York?" 

"  My  dear  sir,  what  do  you  mean  by  a  telegraph  line  ? " 

"A  telegraph  line — a  line  of  wire  on  which  I  can  send 
messages  by  electricity." 

"  I  fear  something  is  wrong  with  you,  sir,"  said  the 
gentleman  gravely.  "No  such  thing  exists.  No  such 
thing  can  exist." 

"  Nonsense ! "  said  Ephraim,  waxing  indignant. 
"  How  do  you  suppose  the  afternoon  papers  to-day  will 
get  the  quotations  of  the  Liverpool  markets  of  to-day  ? 
How  will  the  brokers  learn  to-day  the  price  of  securities 
at  the  meeting  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange  this  morn« 
ing  ? » 

"  You  are  speaking  veiy  wildly,  sir,"  said  the  gentle- 
man stepping  close  to  Ephraim  and  using  a  low  tone, 
while  the  crowd  laughed.  "You  must  be  more  careful, 
or  persons  will  regard  you  as  insane." 

"  Insane !  Why  ?  Because  I  tell  you,  what  every- 
body knows,  that  we  get  cable  news  from  Europe  every 
day." 
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"  Cable  news  !  cable  news  !  What  does  the  old  fool 
mean  ? "  shouted  the  crowd. 

"What  do  I  mean!"  exclaimed  Ephraim,  in  a  pas- 
sion, "  I  mean  that  you  are  a  pack  of  idiots  for  pretend- 
ing to  believe  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  telegraph, 
and  no  such  thing  as  a  telegraph  cable  to  Europe." 

The  crowd  sent  up  a  shout  of  derisive  laughter  and 
rushed  at  him  as  if  to  hustle  him  and  use  him  roughly. 
The  gentleman  to  whom  he  had  spoken  seized  him  by 
the  arm  and  hurried  him  away.  When  they  had  turned 
the  corner,  the  man  stopped  and  said  to  Ephraim, — 

"  You  appear  to  be  a  sane  man,  although  you  speak 
so  strangely.  Let  me  warn  you  to  be  more  careful  in 
the  future.  If  you  should  be  taken  up  as  a  madman  and 
consigned  to  a  madhouse,  you  would  endure  terrible 
suffering,  and  find  it  very  difficult  to  secure  release." 

"  I  am  perfectly  sane,"  said  Ephraim,  "  and  I  cannot 
comprehend  why  you  think  what  I  have  said  strange.  I 
wanted  my  letters,  and  I  wished  in  their  absence  to  cor- 
respond by  telegraph,  because  I  am  expecting  a  cargo 
of  wheat  to-day,  which  I  am  to  ship  to  Liverpool  by 
steamer." 

"By  steamer!  There  you  go  again.  Nobody  can 
know  what  you  mean  by  '  steamer.' " 

"Steamer  !  Steamship  !  A  ship  that  crosses  the 
ocean  by  steam  ;  without  sails  !  You  know  what  that  is, 
certainly?" 

"  I  have  heard  some  talk  about  a  rattle-trap  invention 
which  used  steam  to  make  a  little  boat  paddle  about  on 
the  river  here ;  but  as  for  crossing  the  ocean — well,  my 
dear  sir,  that  is  a  little  too  ridiculous  ! " 
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"  Ridiculous  !     Why,—" 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  man,  "  I  see  you  are  incor- 
rigible ;  I  must  bid  you  good-moming  ; "  and  he  bowed 
politelyand  walked  quickly  away. 

"  Well,  well !  "  said  Ephraim,  standing  still  and  look- 
ing after  him  helplessly,  "  it's  queer,  very  queer  !  I  don't 
begin  to  understand  it  at  all,  I  am  half  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  world  has  conspired  to  make  game  of  me,  or  else 
that  my  poor  wits  really  are  astray.  I  don't  feel  as  cer- 
tain of  them  as  a  clear-headed  man  should." 

While  he  spoke,  the  bells  of  the  city  rang  out  an 
alarm  of  fire  with  furious  clangour,  and  iA  a  few  moments 
he  saw,  dashing  past  him,  an  old-fashioned  hand-engine, 
pulled  by  a  score  or  two  of  men  who  held  a  rope.  The 
burning  building  was  not  many  hundred  yards  distant 
from  Ephraim,  and  he  felt  an  inclination  to  see  it.  When 
he  reached  the  scene,  men  with  leathern  buckets  were 
pouring  water  into  the  engine,  while  other  men  were 
forcing  the  handles  up  and  down,  with  the  result  that  a 
thin  stream  fell  upon  the  mass  of  flame. 

He  had  an  impulse  to  ask  somebody  why  the  steam 
fire-engines  were  not  used,  but  everyone  seemed  to  be 
excited  and  busy,  and  he  remembered  what  his  friend 
had  said  to  him  about  steamers.  So  he  expressed  his 
disgust  for  the  stupidity  of  these  people  in  a  few  mut- 
tered ejaculations;  and  then,  suddenly,  bethought  him 
of  his  business. 

He  resolved  to  go  down  to  the  wharf  where  he  had 
expected  to  ship  his  cargo,  and  to  ascertain  what  the 
situation  was  there. 

As  he  came  near  to  the  place,  he    saw  that  it  had 
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changed  since  he  last  saw  it,  but  a  handsome  ship  lay  in 
the  dock,  and  men  were  carrying  bags  of  grain  aboard  of 
her. 

"  That  must  be  my  cargo,"  he  said ;  "  but  what  on 
earth  do  they  mean  by  loading  it  in  that  manner,  and 
upon  a  sailing  vessel !  " 

He  approached  the  man  who  seemed  to  be  superin- 
tending the  work,  and  said — 

"Is  this  Ephraim  Batterby's  wheat  .'* 

The  man  looked  at  him  in  surprise  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  smiling,  said — 

"  No,  sir ;  it  is  Brown  ai\d  Martin's." 

"When  did  it  arrive  ?" 

"  Yesterday." 

"  By  rail  ?  " 

"By  rail !    What  do  you  mean  by  that ?" 

"  I  say  did  it  come  by  rail  ? " 

"Well,  old  man,  I  haven't  the  least  idea  what  you 
mean  by  '  rail,'  but  if  you  want  to  know  I'll  tell  you  the 
grain  came  by  canal  boat." 

"  From  Chicago  ?  " 

"Never  heard  of  Chicago.  The  wheat  came  from 
Pittsburg.     What  are  you  asking  for,  anyway  ?  " 

"Why,  I'm  expecting  some  myself,  by  rail  from 
Chicago,  and  I  intend  to  ship  it  to  Liverpool  in  a  steamer 
— that  is,"  added  Ephraim,  hesitatingly,  "  if  I  can  find 
one." 

"  Chicago !  rail !  steamer  !  Old  chap,  I'm  afraid 
your're  a  little  weak  in  the  top  story.  What  do  you  mean 
by  Chicago  ? " 

"Chicago!    Why,  it's  a  city  three  or  four  hundred 
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miles  west  of  Pittsburg  ;  a  great  centre  for  the  western 
grain  traffic.     Certainly  you  must  have  heard  of  it." 

"  Oh,  come  now,  old  man,  your're  trying  to  guy  me  !  I 
know  well  enough  that  the  country  is  a  howling  wilder- 
ness three  hundred  miles  beyond  Pittsburg.  Grain 
market !     That's  good  ! " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Ephraim,  somewhat  feebly.  "  It 
used  to  be  there.  And  I  expected  a  cargo  of  wheat  from 
Chicago  to  be  here  this  morning,  by  railroad." 

"  What  kind  of  a  railroad  ?  " 

"  A  railroad :  iron  rails,  with  cars  propelled  with 
steam  !  I  expected  to  find  an  elevator  here  to  put  the 
grain  on  board  of  an  iron  vessel ;  to  load  the  whole 
twenty  thousand  bushels  to-day ;  but  things  have  gone 
wrong  somehow,  and  I  don't  understand  precisely 
why  ! " 

"  Bill,"  said  the  man,  turning  to  a  young  fellow,  one 
of  his  assistants,  near  him,  "  trot  this  poor  old  chap  up 
to  the  mayor's  office,  so  that  he'll  be  taken  care  of.  He's 
talking  to  me  about  bringing  twenty  thousand  bushels  of 
wheat  on  a  rail,  and  loading  it  in  an  iron  vessel — an  iron 
vessel,  mind  you — in  one  day !  It's  a  shame  for  the  old 
fellow's  relations  to  let  him  wander  about  alone." 

Before  "  Bill "  had  a  chance  to  offer  his  assistance, 
Ephraim,  alarmed,  and  more  than  ever  bewildered, 
walked  quickly  away. 

As  he  gained  the  street,  a  man  of  about  middle  age 
suddenly  stopped  in  front  of  him  and  said — 

•"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Batterby  !  " 

Ephraim  had  gotten  into  such  a  frame  of  mind,  that 
he  was  almost  startled  at  the  sound  of  his  own  name. 
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He  looked  hard  at  the  stranger,  but,  although  the 
features  were  somewhat  familiar,  he  could  not  really 
recognize  the  man. 

"  Don't  know  me,  Batterby  ?  Impossible  !  Don't 
know  Tony  Miller  !  " 

"  Bless  my  soul ! "  exclaimed  Ephraim, "  Tony  Miller ! 
so  it  is  !  Tony  Miller  !  Not  Tony  Miller  ?  Why— why 
— why,  Miller,  I  thought  you  died  thirty  years  ago  ! " 

"  Died  !  ha  !  ha  !  Not  a  bit  of  it,  man.  Why,  it's 
absurd  !     I  saw  you  only  two  or  three  weeks  since." 

"  Strange,  strange !  "  said  Ephraim,  almost  sadly,  and 
in  his  mind  trying  to  recall  some  fragments  of  the  past. 
"  I  could  have  sworn  that  you  were  dead  ! " 

"  No,  sir ;  just  as  hearty  and  lively  as  I  ever  was.  By 
the  way,  Mr.  Batterby?  what  has  become  of  Ephraim, 
I  don't  see  him  about  any  more." 

"  Ephraim  ?  Ephraim  Batterby  ?  Why,  who  do  you 
think  I  am?" 

"  Joshua  Batterby,  of  course ;  who  else  ?  You  don't 
seem  very  well  to-day,  I  think." 

"  He  mistakes  me  for  my  father,"  said  Ephraim,  to 
himself.  "  When  will  all  this  wild,  puzzling  mystery  end  ?  " 
Then,  addressing  Miller,  he  said,  "  I  would  like  to  have 
some  conversation  with  you,  Miller;  I  am  strangely  con- 
fused and  upset  to-day." 

"  Certainly  ;  be  glad  to  have  a  chat  with  you.  I  say, 
suppose  you  come  home  and  dine  with  me !  I  am  on 
my  way  to  dinner  now.     Will  you  go  ?  " 

"  Gladly,"  replied  Ephraim . 

As  they  walked  on,  Miller,  with  intent  to  break  the 
silence,  said,^ 
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"  I  think  we  shall  have  rain,  to-day,  Mr.  Batterby." 

"  Perhaps ;  it  looks  like  it.  What  does  the  Signal 
Service  say  ?  " 

"  What  does  the  what  say  ?  " 

"  The  Signal  Service.     What  are  the  indications  ?" 

"I  haven't  the  least  idea  what  you  mean,  Mr. 
Batterby." 

"  Why,"  said  Ephraim,  timidly,  "  were  you  not  aware 
that  a  bureau  in  the  War  Department  collects  informa- 
tion which  enables  it  to  indicate  approaching  conditions 
of  the  weather,  and  that  it  gives  this  information  to  the 
newspapers  ? " 

"  Never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  Mr.  Batterby,  and  I 
don't  believe  it.  Somebody  has  been  joking  wkh  you. 
The  only  weather  indications  we  have  are  in  the 
almanacs,  and  they  are  not  at  all  reliable." 

The  two  walked  along  in  silence  for  a  time,  and 
then  Ephraim  said — 

"  Miller  ? " 

"  Well  ? " 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  good  many  queer  questions 
to-day,  for  a  private  purpose  of  my  own.  Will  you  agree 
to  answer  them  candidly  ?" 

"  If  I  can." 

"And  not  to  think  me  insane,  or  absurd,  or  stupid?" 

"  Of  course  I  should  not  think  so." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Ephraim,  "  and  when  we  are  done 
I  may  explain  why  I  asked  them,  and  perhaps  you  can 
solve  a  mystery  for  me." 

They  reached  the  house  and  entered  it.  The  first 
thing  Miller  did  was  to  proceed  to  the  sideboard,  fill  two 
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glasses  with  wine  from  a  decanter  and  ask  Ephraim  to 
drink. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Ephraim,  "  I  never  touch  it." 

Miller  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  in  amazement. 
He  concluded  that  this  must  be  one  of  the  phases  of 
Batterby's  newly-developed  queerness.  So  he  emptied 
his  own  glass  and  put  it  down. 

They  entered  the  parlour  to  wait  for  dinner.  Ephraim's 
eye  was  caught  by  a  very  pretty  miniature  on  the 
wall. 

"Who  is  that  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Mrs.  Miller ;  my  wife." 

"  Is  it  a  photograph  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  a  photograph  is." 

"  Ah  ! "  sighed  Ephraim,  "  I  remember.  Let  me  ask 
you  something  else.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  place 
named  Chicago  ?  " 

"  Never  !  there  is  no  such  place." 

"  You  know  nothing  of  railroads,  or  steamships,  or 
telegraphs  ? " 

"  You  are  talking  Greek  to  me." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  telegraph  cable  to  Europe  ?" 

"  Well,  you  are  asking  queer  questions  sure  enough  \ 
No,  I  never  did." 

"Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  a  railway  line  across  the 
continent  to  the  Pacific  ?  " 

"  What  a  funny  kind  of  an  idea !     No,  there  isn't." 

"  Are  there  any  such  things  as  daily  papers  ? " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  One  question  more :  I  see  you  have  a  wood  fire. 
Do  you  never  burn  coal  ? " 
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"  Charcoal,  sometimes,  for  some  purposes." 

"  I  mean  hard  coal  :  stone  coal  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  such  thing  in  existence,  so  far  as  I  know. 
What  are  you  up  to,  anyhow  ?  Going  to  invent  some- 
thing?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  after  awhile,  may  be,"  replied 
Ephraim  ;  and  then  to  himself  he  said,  "  I  am  beginning 
to  catch  the  meaning  of  all  this  experience !  How  strange 
it  is  !  " 

A  lady  entered  from  the  front  door,  and  passed  the 
parlour.  Ephraim  saw  that  she  had  on  a  very  narrow 
dress,  with  a  high  waist,  almost  beneath  her  armpits 
that  she  wore  upon  her  head  an  enormous  and  hideous 
green  "  calash  "  which  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  gig- 
top. 

He  had  not  seen  one  of  the  wonderful  bits  of  head- 
gear for  fifty  years. 

In  a  few  moments  the  lady  entered  the  parlour.  As 
Mr.  Miller  presented  Batterby  to  his  wife,  Ephraim  was 
shocked  to  perceive  that  she  seemed  to  have  on  but  a 
single,  thin,  white  garment,  and  that  even  this  appeared 
to  be  in  immediate  danger  of  slipping  downwards.  He 
thought  it  shockingly  immodest,  but  he  remembered 
the  figures  of  women  he  had  seen  in  the  remote  past,  and 
thought  he  knew  what  this  meant.  So  he  gave  no  indi- 
cation of  surprise. 

They  went  to  the  dining-room.  Ephraim  was  very 
careful  in  conducting  his  share  of  the  conversation.  Mrs. 
Miller,  unlike  her  husband,  had  not  been  forewarned. 
However,  once,  when  she  was  lamenting  the  absence  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  markets  in  winter,  Ephraim 
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incautiously  asked  her  why  she  did  not  use  canned  goods  ; 
and  this  opened  the  way  to  some  vexatious  questions. 
A  little  later,  Miller  began  talking  about  the  Warners, 
people  whom  Ephraim  in  his  soul  knew  had  been  dead 
forty  years  ;  and  Miller  had  mentioned  that  two  of  them 
were  down  with  small-pox.  Thereupon  Ephraim  asked 
if  the  malady  was  prevalent,  and  if  Miller  had  been  vacci- 
nated. And  thus  again  he  got  into  trouble,  for  neither 
his  host  nor  hostess  knew  his  meaning.  He  was  tripped 
up  again  by  a  reference  to  sewing-machines ;  and,  finally, 
by  remarking,  innocently,  when  Miller  observed  that  it 
had  just  begun  to  rain,  that  he  was  sorry  he  had  not  his 
rubbers  with  him. 

But  he  would  not  try  to  explain  his  meaning  when 
they  pressed  him.  He  had,  indeed,  an  increasing  ten- 
dency to  taciturnity.  He  shrank  more  and  more  from 
the  thought  of  attempting  a  discussion  of  the  situation 
in  which  some  wondrous  mischance  had  placed  him.  As 
Miller  waxed  boisterous  and  lively  in  his  talk,  Ephraim 
was  strongly  impelled  to  complete  reserve. 

For  he  had  creeping  over  him,  gradually,  a  horrible 
feeling  that  these  people,  in  whose  company  he  was  lin- 
gering, were  not  real  people ;  that  they  were  dead,  and 
that  by  some  awful  jugglery  they  had  been  summoned 
forth  and  compelled  to  play  over,  before  him,  a  travesty 
of  their  former  lives. 

He  became  gloomy  and  wretched  beneath  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  thoughts  that  crowded  his  brain.  As  the  hour 
slipped  away,  his  distress  was  made  more  intense  by  the 
conduct  of  Miller  who,  warmed  with  wine,  mingled  oaths 
with  his  conversation.      Ephraim  felt  as  if  that  bias 
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phemy  came  to  him  clothed  with  a  new  horror  from  the 
region  of  mystery  beyond  the  grave.  Finally,  after  Mrs. 
Miller  had  left  the  room,  her  husband's  utterance  became 
thick  and  harsh,  and  presently  he  slipped,  drunken  and 
helpless,  beneath  the  table. 

Ephraim  sat  alone  at  the  board.  The  room  grew 
darker,  for  the  rain  was  now  swirling  without,  against  the 
window-panes.  There  was  something  ghastly  and  fear- 
ful in  the  appearance  of  the  apartment.  The  outlines  of 
the  furniture,  seen  through  the  dusk,  were  distorted  and 
misshapen.  Ephraim  felt  as  if  he  were  in  the  presence 
of  phantoms.  He  had  the  sensations  of  one  who  sits  in 
a  charnel-house,  and  knows  that  he  is  the  only  living 
thing  among  the  dead. 

His  good  sense  half  revolted  against  the  fear  that  over- 
spread him ;  but  it  seemed  not  strong  enough  to  quell 
the  tremulous  terror  in  his  soul ;  for  that  grew  and  grew 
until  it  filled  him  with  a  kind  of  panic.  He  had  such  a 
meaningless  dread  as  the  bravest  know  when  they  find 
themselves  amid,  darkness  and  loneliness  in  a  dwelling 
wherein,  of  late,  have  been  pleasant  company  and 
merriment  and  laughter;  wherein  has  been  joyous- 
ness  that  has  suddenly  been  quenched  by  utter,  dismal 
silence. 

He  was  seized  by  a  sudden  impulse  to  fly  He  pushed 
away  his  chair,  and  glanced  timorously  around  him. 
Then  he  trod  swiftly,  and  with  a  fiercely-beating  heart, 
to  the  hall-way.  Grasping  his  hat  from  the  table,  he 
opened  the  door,  and  fled  out  into  the  tempest. 

As  he  sped  away  through  the  gloomy  street,  now  wet 
and  slippery,  and  covered  with  pools  of  rain,  it  smote  his 
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heart  with  a  new  fear  to  think  that  even  the  city  about 
him,  with  its  high  walls  and  impending  roof,  its  bricks 
and  stones  and  uplifting  spires,  was  unreal  to  ghastli- 
ness.  But  even  his  great  dread  did  not  forbid  his  mind 
to  recall  the  mysteries  of  the  day. 

"  I  know,"  he  said,  as  he  rushed  onward,  "  what  it  all 
means.  This  is  the  Past !  Some  mighty  hand  has 
swept  away  the  barrier  of  years,  and  plunged  me  once 
more  into  the  midst  of  the  life  that  I  knew  in  my  youth, 
long  ago.  And  I  have  loved  and  worshipped  that  past  ! 
Blind  and  foolish  man  !  I  loved  it !  Ah,  how  I  hate  it 
now !  What  a  miserable,  miserable  time  it  was  !  How 
poor  and  insufficient  life  seems  under  its  conditions  ! 
How  meanly  men  crawled  about,  content  with  their 
littleness  and  folly,  and  unconscious  of  the  wisdom  that 
lay  within  their  reach,  ignorant  of  the  vast  and  wonderful 
possibilities  that  human  ingenuity  might  compass ! " 

"  There  was  nothing  in  that  dreary  past  that  I  could 
love,  excepting" — and  Ephraim  was  almost  ready  to 
weep  as  he  thought  that  the  one  longing  of  his  soul 
could  not  be  realized — "  excepting  those  who  were  torn 
from  my  arms,  my  heart,  my  home,  by  the  cruel  hand  of 
death!" 

The  excitement,  the  distress,  the  anguish,  the  wild 
terror  of  the  day,  came  back  to  him  with  accumulated 
force  as  he  hurried  along  the  footway ;  and  when  he 
reached  his  own  home  he  was  distracted,  unnerved, 
hysterical. 

With  eager  but  uncertain  fingers  he  pushed  open  the 
front  door,  and  went  into  his  sitting-room.  There  a  fresh 
shock  came  to  him,  for  he  saw  his  wife  in  the  chair  she 
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had  occupied  in  the  old  time,  long,  long  ago.  She  arose 
to  greet  him,  and  he  saw  that  her  dear  face  wore  the  kindly 
smile  he  had  known  so  well,  and  that  had  added  much  to 
his  sum  of  happiness  in  the  years  that  were  gone.  He 
leaped  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms  when  he  heard  the  sweet 
tones  of  her  voice  welcoming  him  ;  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  the  sobs  came,  as  he  said — 

"  Ah,  my_  dearest,  my  dearest !  have  you,  too,  come  up 
from  the  dead  past  to  meet  me  ?  It  was  you  alone  that 
hallowed  it  to  me.     I  loved— loved  you— I — " 

He  felt  his  utterance  choked,  the  room  swam  before 
him,  there  was  a  ringing  noise  in  his  ears,  he  felt  himself 
falling ;  then  he  lost  consciousness. 

He  knew  nothing  more  until  he  realized  that  there  was 
a  gentle  knocking  near  to  him,  as  of  some  one  who 
demanded  admittance  at  the  door.  He  roused  himself 
with  an  effort,  and  almost  mechanically  said — 

"  Come  in  ! " 

He  heard  a  light  step,  and  he  opened  his  eyes.  He 
was  in  his  own  bed-room,  the  room  of  the  present,  not  of 
the  past,  and  in  his  own  bed.  It  was  Nelly  who  knocked 
at  the  door  ;   she  stood  beside  him. 

"  It  is  time  to  get  up,  grandpa,"  she  said. 

"  Wh — where  am  I  ?  What  has  happened  ? "  Then, 
as  his  mind  realized  the  truth,  he  said,  "  Oh,  Nelly, 
Nelly !  how  I  have  suffered  !  " 

"  How,  grandpa  ! " 

"  I — I — but  never  mind  now,  my  dear  ;  I  will  tell  you 
after  awhile.  Run  down  stairs  while  I  prepare  for  break- 
fast. But,  Nelly,  let  me  tell  you  not  to  believe  what  I 
said  to  you  about  the  glories  of  the  past ;    it  was  not 
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true,  my  child,  not  true.  I  have  learned  better;  I  talked 
to  you  like  a  foolish  old  man.  Thank  God,  my  dear, 
that  you  live  late  in  the  world's  history.  No  man  is 
more  unwise  or  more  ungrateful  than  he  who  finds  delight 
in  playing  the  part  of  An  Old  Fogy." 

[Note. — The  central  idea  of  the  above  story  belongs 
not  to  me,  but  to  another.  The  development  and  treat- 
ment of  it  are  wholly  mine.- 
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T  Gettysburg,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third 
day  of  July,  1863,  Major  Henry  G.  Dun- 
woody,  of  the  483rd  Regiment  of  Penna. 
Volunteers,  while  leading  his  men  into 
action,  was  struck  by  a  shell  from  a  Con- 
federate battery.  A  m'oment  later  he  was 
lying  upon  the  ground  unconscious,  and  be- 
side him  lay  his  left  leg,  severed  from  his  body  several 
inches  above  the  knee. 

When  the  fight  was  over  for  the  day,  the  wounded 
Major  was  placed  in  an  ambulance  and  taken  to  the 
hospital.  A  day  or  two  later,  the  fever  having  left  him, 
he  lay  in  bed  feeling  tolerably  comfortable.  His  mind 
not  unnaturally  turned  to  consideration  of  his  wound. 
He  began  to  think  how  very  inconvenient  it  would  be  to 
have  to  hop  about  on  one  leg  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  and  he  couldn't  help  wondering  where  his  leg  was 
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and  what  would  be  its  fate.  He  suspected  they  would 
bury  it ;  and  the  notion  seemed  an  unpleasant  one. 

"  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  being  partially  interred,"  ho 
said;  "and  while  I  am  alive,  too.  I  am  too  young  a 
man  by  half  a  century  to  have  one  foot  in  the  grave." 

The  latter  suggestion  struck  the  Major  as  being  rather 
a  good  joke.  He  resolved  to  remember  it  so  that  he 
could  tell  the  surgeon. 

The  Major  could  hardly  persuade  himself,  at  times,  as 
he  reflected,  that  he  had  really  lost  his  leg.  He  had  a 
corn  upon  a  certain  toe  which  he  could  distinctly  feel ; 
there  were  strong  sensations  which  indicated  that  the  leg 
was  still  there,  and  he  could  hardly  resist  the  impulse  to 
try  to  lift  it  in  such  a  vigorous  manner  as  to  kick  off  the 
covering  of  the  bed.  But  he  knew  that  this  was  absurd. 
While  he  was  thinking  about  it  he  suddenly  gave  a  little 
start,  and  a  shiver  ran  through  his  nerves.  He  felt  as  if 
his  leg  had  been  plunged  into  some  intensely  cold  liquid, 
and  before  he  had  quite  recovered  from  the  shock  he  was 
conscious  of  a  faint  suggestion  of  alcohol.  Whether  the 
perfume  of  the  substance  had  actually  greeted  his  nostrils, 
or  the  alcoholic  flavour  had  been  conveyed  to  his  senses 
in  some  other  way,  he  could  not  exactly  define.  He  did 
not  try  very  hard  to  solve  the  problem.  This  was  only 
one  of  the  many  odd  experiences  of  the  first  forty-eight 
hours,  and  he  was  too  feeble  to  make  such  a  vigorous 
mental  effort  as  was  necessary  to  their  proper  solution. 

The  Major  recovered,  and  was  enrolled  in  the  Invalid 
Corps.  During  the  succeeding  three  or  four  years  he 
drew  his  pay,  lived  an  easy  life,  and  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  experimenting  upon  artificial  legs  of  various  pat- 
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terns.  He  never  succeeded  in  finding  one  that  suited 
him  exactly,  and  in  the  course  of  time  he  collected  quite 
a  curious  lot  of  wooden  and  cork  legs  which  he  kept 
standing  about  in  the  corners  of  his  room  at  his  boarding 
house  in  Washington,  and  which  were  perpetually  a 
source  of  nervous  dread  to  the  chambermaid,  who  lived 
in  expectation  that  some  day  they  would  fly  out  at  her 
and  kick  her  downstairs. 

One  day  the  Major,  while  strolling  along  the  street, 
passed  the  door  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  an  insti- 
tution into  which  has  been  gathered  by  agreement  a  very 
large  number  of  medical  and  surgical  curiosities  taken 
from  the  various  battlefields  of  the  rebellion.  It  is  the 
most  horribly  interesting  place  in  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton— that  is,  to  the  ordinary  lay  observer.  The  surgeons 
and  doctors,  of  course,  regard  its  trophies  with  gleeful 
enthusiasm.  To  others  it  serves  perhaps  a  good  purpose 
in  suggesting  some  distinct  notion  of  the  fearful  suffer- 
ings which  was  the  price  paid  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Government ;  and  it  may  perform  a  useful  office  in  the 
future  by  indicating  to  persons  who  are  brimming  with  a 
desire  for  war  and  glory,  that  glory  is  one  of  the  least 
obvious  fruits  of  murderous  strife. 

It  occurred  to  the  Major  to  enter  the  building  ;  and 
for  half  an  hour  he  wandered  about  among  the  glass 
cases  studying  curiously  the  strangely  distorted  fragments 
of  the  poor  human  body  which  are  there  preserved.  As 
he  turned  the  corner  of  one  large  case,  he  saw  something 
that  induced  him  to  halt.  A  brief  distance  in  front  of 
him  sat  a  woman  intently  engaged  in  drawing  upon  a 
piece  of  pasteboard  which  stood  upon  a  small  easel.    It 
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was  so  unexpected  a  sight  that  the  Major  could  not  resist 
the  impulse  to  observe  her  for  a  moment.  She  seemed 
young  and  fair ;  a  mass  of  bright  golden  hair  fell  upon 
her  shoulders,  and  as  she  turned  her  head  to  look  at  some- 
thing in  one  of  the  cases  that  she  seemed  to  be  sketching, 
the  Major  saw  that  her  profile  was  exceedingly  pretty. 

He  came  a  step  or  two  closer,  and  noticed  by  means 
of  a  hurried  glance  that  she  had  a  strange  figure  of  some 
kind  upon  the  board ;  and  then  he  passed  on. 

Just  as  he  got  close  to  her  his  artificial  leg — a  leg  that 
he  had  received  a  few  days  before  by  steamer  from  France 
—suddenly  launched  out  sideways.  It  encountered  the 
foot  of  the  easel,  and  the  next  instant  Major  Dunwoody 
lay  sprawling  upon  the  floor  with  the  easel  across  his 
back  and  the  pasteboard  picture  lying  upon  his  head. 
He  recovered  himself  promptly,  and  turning  to  the  fair 
•  artist,  who  stood  above  him  with  a  look  of  mingled  vexa- 
tion and  amusement  upon  her  face,  said — 

"  I — I — really  I  am  very  sorry  !  It  is  shocking,  but  I 
assure  you  I  couldn't  help  it.  I  am  suffering  from  a 
wound  and — and  "  (the  Major  did  not  like  to  confess  so 
openly  to  his  dismemberment)  ;  "  and  in  fact  I  had  not 
complete  control  of  myself." 

The  Major  was  a  handsome  man,  and    either  his 
appearance,  his  pleading  look,  the  pathetic  tone  of  his 
voice,  or  all  combined,  touched  the  artist's  heart  with ' 
sympathy. 

"  Oh,  never  mind,"  she  said  smiling,  as  the  Major 
thought,  more  sweetly  than  woman  ever  smiled  before. 
"  No  harm  is  done.     I  hope  you  didn't  hurt  yourself." 

"  You  are  very  kind.    No,  I  am  not  hurt ;  but  I  am 
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greatly  mortified  at  the  trouble  I  have  caused  you.  I 
hardly  know  how  to  express  my  disgust  for  my  clumsi- 
ness." 

"  Pray  do  not  distress  yourself  about  it,"  said  the 
artist,  laughing,  "  the  easel  is  not  broken  and  the  sketch 
is  wholly  uninjured.  I  should  not  have  mourned  if  it 
had  been  destroyed.  It  is  a  mere  study,  and  very  in- 
complete." 

"You  are  too  generous,"  replied  the  Major;  "but  I 
will  take  good  care  not  to  disturb  you  again,  if  I  can  find 
my  way  out  of  here.  Would  you — would  you — be — be — 
would  you  be  good  enough  to  call  the  janitor,  or  some- 
body, to  help  to  get  me  upon  my  feet  again  ?  I  cannot 
rise  without — in  fact,  my  wound  is — is " 

"  I  shall  be  more  than  glad  to  assist  you,"  said  the 
artist  with  a  glance  of  pity  in  her  blue  eyes,  "  if  you  will 
take  my  hand." 

The  Major  looked  at  the  hand  for  a  moment.  It  was 
extremely  pretty ;  he  had  an  impulse  to  kiss  it,  but  he 
restrained  himself.  He  merely  clasped  it  in  his  own. 
The  artist  braced  herself  firmly,  and  the  next  instant  the 
Major  stood  upright. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  thank  you  for  your  kind- 
ness," he  said,  "  but  permit  me  to  offer  you  my  card.  I 
have  some  influence,  and  if  I  can  ever  serve  you  in  any 
way  I  shall  greatly  rejoice." 

"  Major  Dunwoody  !  Indeed  !  "  exclaimed  the  artist, 
as  she  read  the  name.  "  You  are  not  one  of  the  Dun- 
woodys  of  Clarion  County,  Pennsylvania,  are  you  ? " 

"  I  was  born  there,"  replied  the  Major  with  not  a  little 
eagerness.      He  thought  he  saw  a  chance  to  acquir 
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better  acquaintance  with  this  lovely  and  gifted  woman. 
"  Do  you  know  any  of  our  folks  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  the  artist,  with  a  bright  smile.  "  My 
mother  came  from  Clarion  County.  She  was  a  Hun- 
sicker,  a  daughter  of  Hon.  John  Hunsicker,  who  repre- 
sented the  district  in  the  Forty-first  Congress.  I  had 
often  heard  her  speak  of  the  Dunwoodys." 

"  Indeed,"  replied  the  Major.  "  I  knew  your  grand- 
father well  when  I  was  a  boy." 

The  conversation  need  not  be  given  in  detail.  The 
artist  and  the  Major  developed  at  some  length  how  a 
Hunsicker  married  a  Dunwoody,  how  a  Dun  woody 
eloped  with  a  Moyer,  a  cousin  of  the  Hunsickers  ;  how  a 
Dunwoody  fought  a  duel  with  another  Hunsicker  over  a 
political  dispute  and  shook  hands  afterwards ;  and  how 
the  loves  and  hates,  and  bargains  and  enterprises,  and 
contests  and  schemes  of  the  Dunwoodys  and  Hunsickers 
had  filled  the  history  of  Clarion  County  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  past. 

At  last  the  Major  said — 

"  But  you  haven't  given  me  your  name  yet.'' 

"Pandora  M'Duffy  is  my  name.  My  mother,  you 
know,  married  Senator  M'Duffy — State  Senator.  Poor 
father  died  many  years  ago,  and  we  are  now  living  in 
Washington." 

"  Studying  art,  I  presume  ? "  asked  the  Major,  glanc- 
ing at  the  easel. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Pandora.     "  I  am  an  artist." 

"  Is  not  this  rather — rather  a — a  queer  place  to  come 

to  for  sketches  ? " 

"  Oh,  no, "  said  Pandora,   laughing  ;   "  I   came  here 

10 
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to  study  anatomy  for  a  great  picture  I  am  going  to  paint. 
You  see  what  that  is  ? "  said  she,  lifting  the  cardboard 
and  showing  the  sketch  to  the  Major. 

"  That  is  a — a — I  should  say  that  was  a  picture  of — 
well,  of  the  elbow  of  a  stove-pipe.     Isn't  it  ? " 

"  You  are  not  very  complimentary,"  said  Pandora. 
"  I  know  it  is  very  raw  and  unfinished;  but  it  is  at  least 
a  fair  likeness  of  that  human  leg  in  the  jar  of  alcohol 
over  there." 

"  Oh,  of  course  !  So  it  is  ;  so  it  is ;  astonishing  like- 
ness !  How  stupid  I  am.  To  be  sure.  The  very  image 
of  it." 

"  Come  how,  I  know  you  don't  think  so  !  You  are 
flattering  me  ? " 

"  No,  indeed !  It  is  wonderful !  But — why  bless  my 
soul,  what  on  earth  do"  you  want  a  picture  of  such  a  thing 
as  that  for?" 

"  For  my  great  painting,"  said  Pandora,  with  a  pretty 
little  laugh.  "  I  am  preparing  a  picture,  thirty- eight  feet 
by  twenty-seven  feet,  of  George  Washington  cutting 
down  his  father's  cherry  tree  with  his  little  hatchet." 

"  What  for  ? " 

"  I  expect  to  sell  it  to  the  Government,  and  to  have  it 
placed  among  the  other  historical  pictures  in  the  Rotunda 
of  the  capital." 

"But  you  are  not  going  to  put  this  leg  in  the 
picture  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  represent  George  as  being  barefooted  and 
having  one  trouser  leg  rolled  up  !  " 

"  But  then,  I  don't  exactly  see  how — well,  but  George 
was  a  boy,  and  this  is  a  man's  leg  ! " 
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"  I  know,  but  I  am  drawing  all  the  figures  on  a  heroic 
scale." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  the  Major.  Then  he  added,  "  But  I  must 
bid  you  good  morning." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  come  to  see  me," 
said  Pandora. 

"  I  assure  you  it  will  give  me  much  pleasure  to  do  so," 
answered  the  Major,  with  a  feeling  of  exultation. 

Then  he  bowed  politely  and  withdrew. 

When  Pandora  reached  home  she  showed  Major 
Dunwoody's  card  to  her  mother,  and  told  her  of  the 
adventure  at  the  Museum. 

Mrs.  M'Duffy  sat  upon  the  sofa  and  listened.  She 
was  a  woman  of  distinguished  appearance.  Of  large 
frame,  not  corpulent,  but  rounded  rather  more  than  posi- 
tive beauty  seemed  to  require,  having  the  carriage  of  a 
queen  ;  with  a  finely-shaped  head,  a  strongly-refined  chin, 
held  well  up,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  piercing  black  eyes, 
Mrs.  M'Duffy  impressed  the  observer  with  a  sense  of 
power.  The  mother  of  the  Gracchi  might  have  been  such 
a  woman.  If  Mrs.  M'Duffy  had  been  born  to  a  throne 
she  would  have  left  her  impress  distinctly  upon  the  history 
of  nations. 

Mrs.  M'Duffy  was  familiar  with  the  world.  She  was 
a  woman  who  quickly  comprehended  possibilities.  She 
clearly  foresaw  that  Major  Dunwoody  might  have  an 
influence  upon  the  future  of  Pandora,  and  the  prospect 
was  not  pleasing  to  her. 

"  Pandora,"  she  said,  "  I  trust  you  did  not  ask  this 
man  to  call  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  did,  mother." 
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"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.  I  never  liked  his  branch  of 
the  Dunwoody's.  His  father  was  mixed  up  with  some 
very  suspicious  land  speculations,  and  he  died  insolvent 
Major  Dunwoody  has  nothing  but  his  pay.  You  must 
treat  him  with  coolness  when  he  comes." 

"Why?" 

"  Why  !  Why,  because  it  is  very  necessary  that  you 
should  give  him  no  encouragement  of  any  kind.  He  is 
not  a  desirable  match  for  you.  Besides,  you  owe  it  to 
your  family  now  to  offer  every  opportunity  to  Achilles 
Smith.     Mr.  Smith  worships  you  ! " 

"  And  I  hate  him,"  said  Pandora,  vigorously. 

"  Hate  him,  my  child  ?  Why,  how  absurd  !  Mr.  Smith 
is  a  very  charming  man,  and  when  he  gets  his  Pottawa- 
tomie claim  through  Congress  he  will  be  rich." 

"  He  will  never  get  it  through  ;  and  I  won't  have  him 
if  he  does  !  " 

"  Never  get  it  through,  Pandora !  Didn't  General 
Belcher,  the  member  for  the  Ninety-sixth  Kansas  District, 
and  his  bosom  friend,  assure  me  positively  that  it  would 
be  approved  during  the  present  session  ? " 

"  His  claim  is  ridiculous.  Congress  will  never  allow  it." 

"My  dear  !  Pray  don't  be  absurd  !  His  claim  is 
quite  as  reasonable  as  thousands  of  similar  claims.  The 
Pottawatomie  Indians  scalped  him  in  1862,  and  he  very 
properly  asks  the  Legislature  of  his  country  to  compel 
the  savages  to  make  reparation  by  surrendering  two 
million  acres  of  their  reservation.  I  cannot  see  anything 
ridiculous  about  that.  If  he  succeeds  he  will  be  the 
largest  individual  landowner  in  the  West," 

"If  he  succeeds ! " 
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"But  General  Belcher,  who  is  pushing  his  case  in 
Congress,  and  who  is  to  share  the  property  with  him, 
positively  declares  that  he  will  succeed.  The  General, 
also,  makes  your  acceptance  of  Achilles  the  condition  of 
his  championship  of  your  picture.  He  says  that  Con- 
gress shall  buy  that  picture  upon  the  day  that  you  marry 
Achilles  Smith  ! " 

"General  Belcher  is  simply  disgusting,  mother.  I 
would  never  think  of  accepting  a  favour  from  him." 

"  Not  when  his  exertions  can  lift  you  and  your  mother 
out  of  poverty,  Pandora  ?    You  talk  most  unreasonably." 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,''  said  Pandora  firmly. 

"Very  well,  Miss,  we  shall  see,"  replied  Mrs.  M'Duffy, 
rising  and  sweeping  majestically  from  the  room. 

Major  Dunwoody  called  upon  that  very  evening.  He 
called  again  the  next  evening.  He  called  frequently  upon 
following  evenings,  and  although  Mrs.  M'Duffy  treated 
him  with  coldness  which  bordered  upon  disdain,  the 
Major's  infatuation  for  Pandora  was  so  strong  that  he 
forgot  Mrs.  M'Duffy's  incivility  in  rejoicing  over  the 
exceeding  graciousness  of  her  daughter. 

The  Major  was  convinced  that  Pandora  loved  him, 
but  he  hesitated  to  take  practical  measures  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  because  he  could  not  summon  up  a  sufficient 
amount  of  resolution  to  tell  her  the  truth  about  the  loss  of 
his  leg.  He  was  far  too  honourable  to  deceive  her  re- 
specting his  misfortune  until  she  had  committed  herself  to 
him,  and  he  was  haunted  by  apprehension  that  she  might 
reject  him  when  she  knew  the  actual  state  of  the  case. 
A  catastrophe  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 

One  Sunday  evening  the  Major  escorted  Pandora  to 
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church.  During  the  worship  the  Major  felt  his  French 
leg  give  several  very  strange  twitches,  and  he  could  hear 
a  clicking  sound  in  the  knee  as  if  some  of  the  springs 
were  loose  and  moving  about  in  an  independent  manner. 
Pandora  noticed  the  noise  too,  and  leaned  over  to  ask  the 
Major,  in  a  whisper,  if  there  was  not  a  mouse  running 
about  upon  the  floor  of  the  pew.  The  Major  said  he  did 
not  think  there  was. 

Pandora  whispered  that  it  sounded  rather  more  like 
machinery. 

The  Major  faintly  intimated  that  it  might  proceed 
from  the  gas  meter  in  the  cellar,  or  perhaps  the  people  in 
the  gallery  were  fixing  something  about  the  organ. 

The  Major  had  always  rather  doubted  the  springs  in 
the  knee-joint  of  the  French  leg.  They  impressed  him  as 
being  far  more  complicated  and  ingenious  than  was 
necessary  for  simple  purposes  of  locomotion.  He  was 
thinking  about  them  tremulously  when  the  sermon  began. 
The  preacher  had  hardly  announced  his  text  when  the 
Major's  leg  suddenly  flew  up,  kicked  the  bonnet  upon  the 
head  of  the  lady  in  front  of  him  over  the  wearer's  eyes, 
and  finally  the  leg  fell  upon  the  top  of  the  back  of  the 
pew,  where  it  kicked  away  vigorously.  The  Major, 
blushing  crimson,  grasped  it,  and  pulled  it  down  by  a 
severe  effort.  The  wearer  of  the  bonnet  looked  at  him 
with  indignation.    Pandora  seemed  ready  to  faint. 

When  the  Major  let  go  his  hold  of  the  leg  it  bounced 
up  again,  and  performed  the  most  eccentric  movements 
upon  the  back  of  the  pew.  Pandora  could  not  suppress 
a  faint  scream  ;  and  the  entire  congregation  stared  at  the 
miserable  Major  as  he  seized  the  leg  and  thrust  it  down 
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into  the  pew.  He  held  it  down  firmly,  but  the  springs 
were  strong,  and  they  forced  the  toes  to  beat  a  wild  tattoo 
upon  the  wooden  partition  in  front  of  them. 

In  an  agony  of  mortification,  the  Major  rose,  with  the 
intention  to  leave  the  building.  The  sexton,  who  had 
approached  him  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  disturbance, 
gave  him  his  arm,  and  the  Major  hopped  down  the  aisle 
with  his  horrible  leg  flying  out  behind  and  before  in  a 
convulsive  manner,  kicking  the  sexton,  banging  pew  doors, 
and  behaving,  generally,  in  a  most  sensational  and  exciting 
manner. 

Pandora  followed  her  lover  at  a  short  distance.  When 
the  porch  of  the  church  was  reached,  the  leg  was  still  in 
a  condition  of  violent  agitation,  and  the  Major,  wild  with 
shame  and  rage,  said  to  the  sexton — 

"  Take  it  off  !     Unbuckle  it !     Take  it  off  quick  ! " 

The  sexton  bravely  approached,  fumbled  about  for  a 
moment  in  search  of  the  strap,  and  an  instant  later  the 
Major's  imported  leg  lay  upon  the  carpet  squirming  about, 
kicking  viciously,  and  leaping  hither  and  thither  like  a 
wounded  and  desperate  animal. 

"Call  a  carriage,"  gasped  the  Major,  as  he  leaned 
against  the  wall. 

The  sexton  despatched  a  boy  for  a  vehicle,  and  when 
it  came  he  placed  the  Major  within,  helped  Pandora  to  a 
seat,  and  the  party  moved  toward  home. 

For  a  little  while  neither  the  Major  nor  Pandora  spoke. 
The  situation  seemed  too  awful  for  words.  The  silence 
was  becoming  embarrassing,  when  suddenly  Pandora 
said — 

"  Poor  man  !  " 
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"What!  you  are  sorry  for  me?"  asked  the  Major 
eagerly. 

"  Indeed  I  am.     How  you  must  have  suffered ! " 

"  I  thought  you  would  hate  me  for  subjecting  you  to 
such  mortification." 

"But  you  couldn't  help  it.  I  would  be  very  unjust  to 
blame  you ! " 

"And  you  do  not  dislike  me  because  I  am  so  crippled!" 

"  How  could  I  ?  You  are  a  soldier.  You  lost  your 
leg  honourably,  did  you  not  ? " 

"  It  was  shot  away  at  Gettysburg." 

"You  lost  it  to  save  my  country,  and  you  think  I 
would  not  honour  you  for  such  a  sacrifice  ! " 

"  Your  kind  words  make  me  brave.  If  I  might  dare — " 

"  Such  a  hero  as  you  may  dare  anything ! "  she 
said. 

"  May  I  dare  to  ask  if,  while  you  honour  me,  you  can 
also  love  me  ? " 

"  You  may  ;  and  if  you  do    I  will  answer  '  Yes ! '" 

"  You  are  an  angel ! "  exclaimed  the  Major. 

They  expressed  their  emotion  in  a  very  usual  manner, 
which  need  not  be  described.  When  the  carriage  turned 
into  the  street  upon  which  Pandora  lived,  she  said — 

"  Henry,  dear — I  may  call  you  Henry,  mayn't  I  ?— 
where  is  your  leg  ? " 

"  I  left  it  squirming  about  in  the  church  porch." 

"  No  I  mean  your  real  one,  dear.  The  leg  that  was 
shot  off." 

"  I  haven't  the  least  idea.     Buried,  I  suppose." 

Pandora  was  silent  and  thoughtful  for  a  moment. 
Then  she  said — 
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"  Isn't  it  barely  possible  that  one  of  those  legs  pie- 
served  at  the  Medical  Museum  is  yours  ? " 

"  Well,  I  declare  I  never  thought  of  that  !  Perhaps 
mine  is  there." 

"  The  one  I  was  sketching  on  the  day  I  first  met  you 
was  labelled— «  Gettysburg,  July  3rd,  1863.'  Maybe  that 
was  it." 

"  I  will  go  around  to-morrow  and  examine  it.  It 
would  be  very  odd,  Pandora,  dearest,  if  it  should  be  mine. 
Wouldn't  it?" 

"Very.  But  I  want  you  to  make  me  a  promise.  If  it 
should  be  yours,  will  you  get  it  and  give  it  to  me  ?  " 

"  If  I  can  I  will.  But  what  on  earth  do  you  want  it 
for  ?  » 

"  For  two  reasons  I  want  it :  first,  because  if  I  am  to 
marry  you  I  have  a  legal  right  to  all  of  you ;  and,  second, 
because  my  George  Washington  has  been  standing  upon 
one  leg  beside  the  cherry  tree  for  three  weeks  now,  for 
the  reason  that  I  can't  make  a  satisfactory  study  of  his 
other  leg." 

"  Pandora,  I  will  gratify  you  if  human  energy  is  equal 
to  the  task !  The  impulses  of  an  undying  affection,  not 
less  than  a  fervid  regard  for  the  interests  of  high  art, 
shall  nerve  me  to  the  work." 

"  Thank  you,  darling  ! "  she  said. 
Then  the  carnage  stopped  at  the  M'Duffy  front  door. 
Pandora  alighted,  rang  the  bell,  kisse  her  hand,  and 
disappeared,  while  the  Major  drove  home  in  ecstasy  to 
brood  upon  his  unexpected  happiness  and  to  fit  himself 
with  a  Government  leg  that  was  numbered  among  the 
best  in  his  collection. 
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The  next  morning  he  went  around  to  the  Medical 
Museum  and  examined  Exhibit  1307  in  Case  25,  being 
the  leg  which  Pandora  had  proposed  to  pass  on  to  immor- 
tality by  attaching  a  representation  of  it  to  her  picture  of 
George  Washington. 

The  Major  could  not  say  with  positiveness  that  the 
leg1  was  his,  but  his  impression  that  it  belonged  to  him 
was  strengthened  by  certain  scars  that  seemed  to  be 
familiar,  among  them  one  which  called  up  memories  of  a 
d&g-bite  obtained  in  a  Clarion  County  orchard  away  back 
in  the  years  of  his  boyhood. 

A  thought  struck  him.  He  called  the  janitor,  and 
slipping  a  coin  into  his  hand,  he  explained  the  case  to 
that  officer.  At  the  Major's  suggestion  the  janitor  re- 
moved the  specimen  from  the  alcohol,  and  trod  heavily 
upon  the  excrescence  upon  the  toe.  The  Major  yelled 
with  pain.  The  identity  of  the  limb  was  definitely  ascer- 
tained. 

"  I  will  recover  possession  of  that  leg,"  said  the  Major 
as  he  left  the  building,  "  if  I  have  to  buy  the  entire  col- 
lection ! " 


CHAPTER  II. 


ENERAL  William  Henry  Harrison  Belcher, 
member  of  Congress  from  the  Ninety-sixth 
Kansas  District,  sat  in  his  room  at  his  hotel 
one  evening,  with  his  feet  upon  the  table, 
a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  a  glass  con- 
taining a  mysterious  liquid  preparation  beside 
him. 

In  appearance  the  General  was  a  man  of  mark.  His 
thick  grey  hair  covered  a  noble  head ;  his  nose  was 
large  and  curved  in  bold  lines  indicating  strength  ;  his 
face  was  closely  shaven  and  rather  inclined  to  pallor.  He 
had  eyes  that  seemed  to  pierce  the  person  upon  whom 
they  rested,  and  when  he  used  his  feet  to  stand  upon, 
instead  of  devoting  them  to  purely  ornamental  purposes, 
as  at  present,  his  figure  appeared  tall  and  slender  and 
comely.  Those  who  did  not  know  the  General  imagined, 
when  they  saw  him  in  the  Capitol,  that  he  was  some  dis- 
tinguished statesman  upon  whom  rested  the  weight  of  a 
nation's  business.  Those  who  knew  him,  on  the  con. 
trary,  were  aware  that  he  was  a  man  of  no  education,  no 
skill  in  higher  politics,  and  no  principles  worth  mention- 
ing. He  had  begun  life  as  a  mule-driver  on  the  plains, 
but  one  day  he  contrived  to  obtain  a  contract  for  supply- 
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ing  a  certain  Indian  agency  with  cattle.  The  Government 
paid  him  for  fat  steers,  and  he  furnished  the  oldest  and 
leanest  cows  he  could  find  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
when  they  were  weighed  in  pairs,  he  and  his  drover  stood 
on  the  scale  each  time  so  as  to  bring  the  aggregate  weight 
up  to  a  comfortable  figure.  He  made  a  small  fortune  at 
this  business,  and  then  he  bought  his  way  into  the  Legis- 
lature, and  subsequently  into  Congress,  his  purpose  being 
not  so  much  to  give  his  suffering  country  the  benefit  of 
his  skill  as  a  legislator,  as  to  open  for  himself  larger 
opportunities  to  acquire  wealth  at  his  country's  expense. 
He  had  succeeded  in  several  enterprises  of  the  kind 
which  had  engaged  his  attention  since  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington, and  now  he  was  devoting  attention  to  his  great 
scheme  for  seizing  the  Pottawatomie  Reservation  as  a 
matter  of  retributive  justice  to  its  savage  owners.  As  he 
sat  in  his  room  thinking  upon  the  subject  he  heard  a 
knock  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in  ! "  said  the  General. 

Achilles  Smith  entered. 

"  Hello,  Kill !  "  said  the  General,  still  keeping  his  feet 
upon  the  table.     "  Take  a  chair !  " 

Mr.  Smith  sat  down. 

"  What'll  you  have  ? "  asked  the  General. 

"  Cocktail  ! " 

"  Mix  one  ! " 

Mr.  Smith  prepared  the  beverage,  placed  himself 
swiftly  outside  of  it,  elevated  his  feet  until  they  rested 
close  to  those  of  the  General,  and  said — 

"  Well,  how  does  the  old  thing  work  ?  " 

"  Oh,  pretty  well !    tolerable !     The  Committee  have 
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promised  to  consider  your  case  to-morrow,  and  I  want 
you  to  be  on  hand,  ready  to  tell  your  story.  You've  got 
it  straight,  I  reckon  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  it  by  heart." 

"  Let's  see.  Your  theory  is  that  you  were  scalped  by 
a  Pottawatomie  Indian  in  1862?  Now, where  is  that  scalp?" 

"  In  my  trunk.  Between  ourselves,  you  know,  I  bought 
it  of  an  Indian  in  Laramie  year  before  last." 

"  Very  well.  Now,  what  is  the  name  of  the  Indian 
who  scalped  you  ? " 

"  Jumping  Antelope,  a  chief." 

"  Under  what  circumstances  ?" 

"  I  was  trying  to  convert  him  by  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures to  him." 

"  See  here,  Kill,  isn't  that  a  little  thin  ?  He  couldn't 
understand  the  language,  you  know.  I'm  afraid  that 
won't  wash ! " 

"  I  translated  it  as  I  went  along." 

"  S'pos'ne  the  Committee  ask  you  to  prove  that  you 
know  the  language  ? " 

"  I'll  get  off  some  gibberish,  and  you  can  assure  them 
that  you  recognize  it  as  pure  Pottawatomie." 

"Very  well.  Now,  what  particular  part  of  the — the 
— Scriptures  were  you  reading  to  him  ?  " 

"  I  dunno  ?    Let's  see ;  what  are  some  of  the  books  ? " 

'"'  Don't  ask  me.  I'm  not  very  well  posted.  We  used 
to  have  a  Bible  out  in  the  Kansas  Legislature,  to  swear 
members  on,  but  they  always  kept  a  string  tied  around  it, 
and  after  it  was  stolen  a  rumour  got  around  that  the 
clerk  swore  a  whole  House  of  Representatives  in  on  Kid- 
derminster's Digest  of  the  State  Laws." 
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"  Jonah's  the  only  book  I  recall  very  distinctly  now." 

"  That'll  do,  if  you  can  remember  something  in  it.  I 
connect  it  indistinctly  with  reminiscences  of  a  whale." 

"  Yes.  Well,  I  was  trying  to  convert  that  Indian  by 
reading  to  him  about  Jonah  and  the  whale,  when  he  rose 
up  suddenly  and  began  fumbling  about  my  hair  with  a 
carving  knife." 

"  The  Committee  may  go  into  detail.  Now,  why  did 
he  do  this  ?"  Is  the  narrative  calculated  in  any  way  to 
excite  the  nervous  system  of  an  untutored  child  of  the 
forest  ? " 

"  No-no-no ! " 

"  Nothing  in  it  about  depriving  persons  of  their  hair  ? 
Don't  say  Jonah  was  scalped,  hey  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Did  your  assailant  accompany  the  act  with  any  con- 
versation?" 

"  He  merely  remarked  '  How  ! '  and  I  thought  I  caught 
some  rather  indistinct  reference  to  the  Happy  Hunting 
Grounds  ;  but  I'll  only  swear  to  '  How.'  " 

" '  How  ! '  They  always  say  that.  It  indicates  almost 
anything,  from  ferocious  animosity  to  a  desire  to  borrow 
plug  tobacco.     Then  he  took  your  hair,  did  he !  " 

"  Sawed  it  right  out,  and  would  have  murdered  me  if 
I  had  not  fled." 

"  You  dropped  the  Bible  when  you  ran  ? " 

"  Yes,  after  snatching  my  scalp  from  his  hand." 

"  Well,  Kill,  I  think  maybe  that  yarn'll  pass.  It's  not 
first-rate,  but  there  are  three  men  in  the  Committee  who 
vjant  my  vote  for  claims  of  theirs,  and  I  have  an  idea 
they'll  back  us  through  thick  and  thin.     My  boy,  don't 
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call  me  a  prophet  if  we  don't  snatch  that  Reservation 
before  the  session's  out.  It  looks  to  me  like  a  sure 
tning." 

"  I'd  like  to  be  as  sure  of  something  else  I'm  after," 
said  Smith,  rather  sadly. 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

"  The  M'Duffy  girl." 

"  You  shall  have  her,  Kill,  you  shall  have  her  !  The 
old  lady  has  promised  me,  positively." 

"  I  thought  so  myself  at  first,  but  there  is  another 
man  in  the  way  now." 

"Who  is  he?" 

"  Oh,  a  one-legged  army  man.  She's  taken  a  fancy 
to  him,  her  mother  tells  me.  He  has  a  leg  up  here  in 
the  Medical  Museum,  and  she  fell  in  love  with  that  first 
and  it  spread  to  the  rest  of  him  afterwards,  gradually." 

"  That's  original,  anyhow." 

"Want's  to  paint  that  preserved  leg  in  her  picture. 
Going  to  dovetail  it  on  to  Washington.  If  he  can  get 
the  leg  out  of  the  Museum  she  promises  to  marry  him." 

"  Well,  77/  put  a  stop  to  that.  I'll  introduce  a  bill  for- 
feiting to  the  Government  for  ever  all  the  odd  legs  in  the 
Museum.  Kill !  you  mind  what  I  tell  you,  and  Pandora 
shall  make  you  her  model  instead  of  this  military  ruin 
who  is  spanking  her." 

"  I'll  like  to  feel  certain  of  that." 

"  You  may  ;  depend  on  me.  A  man  with  my  war 
record  needn't  fear  to  offer  himself  to  any — what  is  this 
fellow  ?  Major,  hey  ?  —Well  I'll  risk  offending  any  major 
in  the  service." 

"T  didn't  know  you  had  any  war  record." 
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"  Ain't  I  a  General  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  know,  but  you  can't  throw  a  brick  in  the  street 
without  mowing  down  a  couple  of  Generals — peace  men 
from  principle." 

"  But  I  have  seen  war,  my  boy  !  I  was  in  the  army, 
only  as  a  Captain,  I  admit.  But  I  smelt  powder  !  Kill, 
I  was  distinguished  for  one  thing  :  other  officers  always 
lost  their  men,  but  I  never  had  a  fight  that  I  didn't  bring 
out  one-third  more  men  than  I  took  in." 

"You  ought  to  have  been  promoted.  Was  it  your 
war  record  that  took  you  to  Congress  ?  " 

"No,  sir,  it  was  brains — pure  intellect — that  did  that. 
You  know  my  district  ?  Not  a  railroad  in  it.  Not  enough 
business  to  pay  for  the  grease  on  the  engines  if  there 
was  a  railroad.  Of  course,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  one  thing  all  the  people  want  worse  than  anything 
else  is  a  railroad.  People  always  want  what  they  can't 
get." 

"  Of  course." 

"  So  as  soon  as  I  was  nominated  I  hired  four  hundred 
men,  divided  them  into  squads,  fitted  them  out  with  rods 
and  chains  and  theodolites  and  other  surveying  apparatus, 
and  started  them  all  over  the  district,  pretending  to  run 
lines.  A  squad  would  burst  into  a  man's  potato  patch 
and  go  to  work.  The  owner  would  rush  out  and  say : 
'  What  in  thunder  you  fellows  a-doin'  in  that  potato 
patch  ? '  And  they'd  say,  '  We're  surveying  the  route  for 
old  Belcher's  railroad  ! '  Then  the  man  would  fly  into 
the  house  and  tell  his  wife  that  Belcher  was  going  to  run 
a  railroad  through  his  property,  and  they'd  go  wild  with 
joy.     Kill!    I  carried  that  district  by  1,500  majority  over 
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a  man  who  under  other  circumstances  would  have  beaten 
me  out  of  my  boots." 

"  That  was  genius,  sir !  nothing  but  pure  genius ! " 

"  I  think  so ;  genius  for  statesmanship ;  not  such 
statesmanship  as  they  have  in  the  played-out  despotisms 
of  Europe,  but  the  kind  that  is  needed  in  a  new  country." 

"  I  say,  Belcher,  how  would  it  do  for  you  and  me  to 
go  around  and  call  on  old  Mrs.  M'Duffy  ?  I've  a  notion  to 
go!" 

"  I'm  willing.  Maybe  we  can  settle  the  case  of  that 
dilapidated  Major." 

Mrs.  M'Duffy  was  at  home  when  the  General  and 
Mr.  Smith  called,  and  she  received  them  with  much 
cordiality. 

The  conversation  naturally  turned  at  an  early  moment 
to  the  subject  of  Smith's  claim. 

"By  the  way,  Mr.  Smith,"  said  Mrs.  M'Duffy,  "your 
claim  rests,  I  think  you  said,  upon  the  fact  that  you  were 
scalped  ?    Your  head  has  not  that  appearance  ? " 

"  Oh  no  !  You  see,  madam,  that  in  the  lapse  of  years 
the  wound  has  healed  ;  a  new  scalp  has  gradually  formed, 
so  that  now  I  appear  to  be  merely  bald.  I  have  the 
original  scalp  at  home  in  my  trunk." 

"  How  very  interesting.  Were  you  ever  scalped, 
General  ? " 

"  No,  ma'am,  never.  My  custom  has  been  to  take 
scalps ;  not  to  lose  them." 

"The  General  is  an  old  Indian  fighter,"  observed 
Achilles. 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact,"  said  Mrs.  M'Duffy 
"You  are  familiar  therefore  with  the  plains.     Did  you 
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ever  visit  the  Pottawatomie  Reservation — Mr.  Smith's 
prospective  property  ? " 

"  Frequently,  ma'am  !  It's  the  handsomest  tract  of 
ground  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains." 

"  You  propose  to  live  on  it,  when  you  get  it,  do  you 
not,  Mr.  Smith  ? " 

"  On  part  of  it.  Half  goes  to  the  General ;  then  I 
shall  reserve  5000  acres  for  myself  and  dispose  of  the 
remainder  to  settlers.  If  I  am  successful  in  my  suit  with 
your  daughter  I  shall  build  a  house  in  the  centre  of  my 
5000  acres,  and  we  will  live  there.  We  shall  have  plenty 
of  elbow-room.  She  can  paint  pictures  as  big  as  all  out- 
of-doors,  and  bigger." 

"  Pandora  is  so  fond  of  the  open  country." 

"  Yes,  madam,  she  can  get  half-a-dozen  squaws  to  do 
her  housework,  so  that  she  can  have  all  her  time  to  her- 
self. I  am  going  to  arrange  it  so  that  she  can  shoot  grizzly 
bears  from  the  parlour  window,  if  she  wants  to ;  and  as 
for  wardrobe  !  — well,  I  intend  to  buy  all  our  clothes  in 
New  York,  and  they  be  of  a  kind  that'll  cause  every 
woman  on  the  old  Pottawatomie  Reservation  to  turn  green 
with  envy." 

"  Pandora  ought  to  appreciate  your  kindness,"  said 
Mrs.  M'Duffy;  "but  she  is  a  strange  girl,  and,  I  fear, 
thinks  more  of  her  art  than  of  the  matters  that  commonly 
engage  a  young  girl's  attention." 

"  By  the  way,  ma'am,  how  is  the  great  picture  coming 
on?" 

"  Slowly.  Pandora  made  the  handle  of  the  hatchet 
more  than  twice  as  thick  as  the  tree,  and  she  had  to  alter 
it.    A  connoisseur,  a  friend  of  hers,  also  pointed  out  t<i 
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her  that  in  fore-shortening  Washington's  right  leg  she 
had  made  his  foot  appear  to  be  resting  upon  a  mountain 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Corrections  of  this  kind 
require  time." 

"  She  must  hurry  up,  ma'am  ;  she  must  hurry  up," 
said  the  General ;  "  I  have  everything  fixed  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  its  purchase  by  the  Government. 
I  am  going  to  press  the  resolution  as  soon  as  I  hear  that 
she  has  accepted  Smith." 

"  You  are  loo  kind  !  Do  you  think  it  is  likely  to  be 
favourably  received  ?  Mrs.  Easby  told  me  yesterday  that 
Judge  Cudderbury  said  that  if  George  Washington  could 
have  foreseen  Pandora's  picture  he  would  have  had  incor- 
porated into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  a 
section  making  it  a  felony  to  represent  him  as  within  a 
thousand  miles  of  a  cherry-tree  !  But  then  the  Judge, 
you  known,  has  a  daughter  who  professes  to  be  an 
artist ! " 

"Jealousy,  ma'am  !  sheer  jealousy !  The  Judge  knows 
no  more  about  art,  anyhow,  than  a  Colorado  mule  knows 
about  the  sidereal  system!  Now,  my  opinion,  Mrs. 
M'Duffy,  is,  that  old  Michael-what's-his-name,  over  there 
in  Rome,  couldn't  hold  a  candle  to  your  daughter  in  the 
matter  of  covering  canvas  !  " 

As  the  General  was  speaking,  the  door  opened,  and 
Pandora  entered.  She  spoke  politely,  but  coldly,  to  the 
visitors,  and  after  the  passage  of  a  few  remarks  about  the 
condition  of  the  weather,  the  General  withdrew,  Mrs. 
M'Duffy  followed  him  to  the  hall  to  bid  him  adieu  and 
Mr.  Smith  remaining  with  Pandora. 

It  occurred  to  Achilles  that  if  Mrs.  M'Duffy  should 
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happen  to  fail  to  return  this  would  be  an  uncommonly 
good  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  state  of  his  feelings.  The 
thought  pleased  him,  but  it  gave  him  some  embarrassment 

"  Miss  Pandora,"  he  said,  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you 
are  succeeding  so  nicely  with  your  picture." 

"  Thank  you ;  it  is  making  some  progress.  I  have 
been  delayed  by  a  few  trifling  alterations." 

"  Is  the  central  figure  completed  yet  ?" 

''  Not  quite  finished.  I  did  not  feel  sure  about  the 
left  leg,  and  I  shall  make  some  studies  before  I  paint  it  in.'1 

"If  you  have  any  difficulty  with  that  portion  of  the 
figure,  why  not  omit  it  ?  Put  in  a  bush,  or  a  stone,  or  the 
trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  so  as  to  hide  the  leg.  Congress 
will  accept  it  all  the  same." 

"Art  scorns  such  devices.  And,  besides,  it  would  be 
rather  too  ridiculous  to  represent  Washington  standing 
astride  of  a  log  while  he  is  cutting  down  a  cherry  tree  !" 

"  True  !  true  !  That  did  not  occur  to  me.  What  you 
really  want  is  a  good  model.  I  think  I  could  recommend 
one." 

"  I  have  one  already,  thank  you." 

"  Indeed !     A  plaster  of  Paris  one  ?" 

"No;  a  real  one." 

"A  real  one?" 

"  The  property  of  a  friend  of  mine ;  a  gentleman." 

"On  or  off?" 

"Off!" 

"  Humph  !  That  seems  to  me — a — a— rather  a  queer 
;offering  to  a  lady." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ? " 

"lama  plain  man,  not  used  to  flattering  women,  but 
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if  I  wished  to  express  my  regard  for  a  lady  I  would  offer 
her  my  heart  instead  of  my  leg." 

"  It  would  be  dreadful  if  the  lady  happened  not  to 
want  any  portion  of  you,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 

'  Yes,  but  suppose  I  should  offer  her  the  Pottawatomie 
Reservation  besides,  do  you  think  she  would  refuse  ?  " 

"  You  had  better  undertake  the  investigation  yourself. 
How  can  I  know  ? " 

"  I  will  undertake  it  now.  I  offer  my  heart  to  you  ? 
I  offer  the  Reservation  also  !  I  love  you,  Pandora  !  Oh 
how  I  love  you  !     Will  you  be  my  wife  ? " 

"  Mr.  Smith,  it  is  impossible  !  " 

"  No,  not  impossible,  Pandora  !  Not  impossible  !  Do 
not  say  that;  it  will  kill  me  !  Listen!  Have  you  ever 
dreamed  of  a  home  upon  the  wide  and  boundless  prairie  ? 
A  sweet  little  home,  two  storeys  and  an  attic,  painted 
white  with  green  shutters,  where  you  can  see  eighteen 
miles  in  a  straight  line,  where  two  hundred  acres  in 
potatoes  lie  beneath  your  very  window,  and  where  you 
can  hunt  the  bounding  buffalo  and  the  prairie  hen  with- 
out going  off  of  the  estate,  and  where  copper-coloured 
servant  girls  can  be  had  for  two  dollars  a  month  and 
found  ?    Have  you  ever  dreamed  of  such  a  home? " 

"  Never." 

"  It  is  to  it  I  would  bear  you  as  my  bride  !  Come 
with  me  !  Be  mine  !  I  cannot  offer  you  the  enervating 
luxuries  of  the  depraved  and  decaying  East,  but  together 
we  can  feast  upon  jerked  beef  and  buffalo  tongues, 
together  we  can  drink  draughts  from  the  Artesian  well  in 
the  cellar  ;  together  we  will  sit  beneath  the  tree  by  the 
front  door,  the  only  one  within  twenty-seven  miles,  and 
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together  we  can  watch  the  dog  chasing  the  jackass  rabbits 
across  the  sage  brush.  Be  mine,  and  I  will  stock  the 
pantry  with  rations  from  the  nearest  Indian  agency,  where 
I  have  a  friend  ;  I  will  buy  you  a  suave  and  gentle  mule 
for  you  to  exercise  yourself  on,  and  you  may  have  canvas 
enough  to  paint  General  Washingtons  and  Lord  Corn- 
wallises  as  high  as  church  steeples,  and  I  will  guarantee 
that  Congress  shall  bid  them  in  as  fast  as  you  turn  them 
out.  Will  you,  Pandora  ?  Do  you  like  the  promise  ? 
Oh,  say  that  you  love  me  !  " 

"  Mr.  Smith,  I  cannot.  I  am  very  sorry,  but  to  tell 
the  truth  plainly,  I  am  engaged  to  another  gentleman  ! " 

"  To  Dunwoody  ? " 

"  I  did  not  mention  his  name,  sir." 

"But  I  know  him  !  A  one-legged  Major  !  And  you 
refuse  me  for  him  ? " 

"  I  refuse  you  ;  that  is  enough." 

"Oh,  very  well,  Miss  M'Duffy  !  I  understand  you.  I 
will  bid  you  a  very  good  evening  !  I  hope  you  will  not 
have  occasion  to  regret  your  decision  !  " 

"  Certainly  I  shall  not  !     Good  evening,  sir  !  " 

As  Achilles  passed  out  through  the  hall  he  en- 
countered Major  Dunwoody.  who  was  just  placing  his  hat 
upon  the  rack.  Achilles  looked  back  at  him  for  a  second, 
scowling  with  rage  and  mortification,  and  then  as  he 
rushed  into  the  open  air,  he  said  to  himself : 

"  Never  mind,  you  hopping,  mud-headed,  military 
humbug!  I'll  settle  your  case  before  you're  many  days 
older  ! " 

And  then  Mr.  Smith  went  home  to  bed. 

Pandora  greeted  the  Major  with  a  joyful  smile. 
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"  Darling,"  said  the  Major,  "  who  was  that  person  I 
passed  in  the  hall  as  I  came  in  ?  " 

"  That  was  Achilles  Smith,  the  man  of  whom  I  told 
you.  He  proposed  to  me  a  few  moments  before  you 
came  in." 

"  He  did,  did  he  ? "  exclaimed  the  Major  savagely. 
"  I  wish  I  had  known  it.  I  would  have  kicked  him  down 
the  steps." 

"  But  how  could  you,  dearest,  with  only  one  leg?" 

"True!"  said  the  Major.  "But  I  could  have  thrashed 
him  with  my  cane.     So  he  wants  to  marry  you,  does  he?" 

"  Yes,  and  mother  thinks  I  ought  to  accept  him." 

"  And  you  have  firmly  made  up  your  mind  to  marry 
me?"  asked  the  Major,  fondly. 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  Pandora,  with  a  roguish  smile,  "  but 
only  when  you  have  succeeded  in  getting  for  me  your 
disconnected  leg.  You  will  try  to  get  it  for  me  soon, 
Henry,  won't  you  ?" 

"  I  am  trying  now,  my  sweet.  Colonel  Dabney,  of 
the  Maine  delegation,  has  already  introduced  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  bill  appropriating  my  leg  to  me." 

"  How  splendid  ! " 

"And  he  says  it  will  pass  promptly,  so  that  I  can 
obtain  the  leg  within  less  than  two  months.  We'll  be 
married  right  off  then,  won't  we  ?  " 

"  At  once  !  But  I'm  afraid,  Henry,  Mr.  Smith  and 
General  Belcher  will  oppose  Colonel  Dabney's  bill  if  they 
hear  of  it." 

"  I'll  brain  both  of  them  if  they  do,"  said  the  Major. 
"No,  I  won't  brain  Smith  ;  he  has  no  brains.  And  now, 
Pandora,  darling,  let  us  talk  of  something  else.    Are  you 
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sure,  my  dearest,  that  you  love  me  very,  very,  very 
much?" 

"  Oh,  Henry  !  Ten  thousand,  thousand  times  more 
than  I  can  ever  tell  you,  I " 

A  person  passing  the  parlour  door  at  this  juncture 
might  have  heard  a  sharp  sound  resembling  somewhat 
that  made  by  the  tearing  of  a  piece  of  muslin.  The  con" 
versation  need  not  be  quoted  at  greater  length.  It 
appeared  to  give  the  most  intense  pleasure  to  the  Major 
and  Pandora,  but  talk  of  that  kind  is  usually  rather  dreary 
for  outside  parties ;  so  we  will  lower  the  curtain  here. 


CHAPTER  III. 


'BOUT  a  week  later  Colonel  Dabney  reported, 
with  a  favourable  recommendation  to  the 
House  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Pro- 
perty, "  An  Act  restoring  a  certain  ampu- 
tated limb  in  the  Medical  Museum  to  Major 
Henry  G.  Dunwoody."    The  Act  specified  the 
leg  contained  in  Exhibit  1307,  Case  25,  as  the 
property  to  be  restored. 

When  the  bill  came  up  for  discussion,  General  Belcher 
moved  to  lay  it  upon  the  table.  Defeated.  Then  he 
moved  to  amend  it  with  a  provision  that  the  bone  of  the 
leg  should  be  withdrawn  and  retained  in  the  Museum. 
Rejected.  Then  he  offered  a  resolution  referring  the 
whole  matter  to  a  Committee  of  Inquiry,  which  should  be 
directed  to  sit  for  two  years,  and  to  take  testimony  as  to 
what  had  been  the  practice  of  Governments  in  the  matter 
of  surrendering  legs  blown  off  in  battle  from  the  time  of 
Sennacherib  down  to  the  battle  of  Sedan,  including 
evidence  respecting  the  custom  in  Persia,  Greece,  Egypt, 
Rome,  Carthage,  Palestine,  and  modern  Europe.  After 
a  spirited  debate  the  resolution  was  lost.  But  the  General 
was  not  discouraged.     He  presented  another  resolution 
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that  a  special  committee  be  directed  to  inquire  whether 
the  person  mentioned  in  this  bill  was  the  same  Major 
Dunwoody,  who  in  a  fit  of  alcoholic  frenzy  in  Clarion 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1866,  treed  his  aged  grandfather 
one  rainy  night  and  compelled  that  venerable  and  rheu- 
matic person  to  roost  upon  a  lofty  branch  until  morn- 
ing. Voted  down  :  Yeas  304.  Nays  1  (General 
Belcher). 

The  bill  finally  passed  to  a  third  reading  and  was 
adopted.  When  it  had  received  the  approval  of  the 
Senate  and  the  President,  Major  Dunwoody  drove  round 
to  the  Museum  in  high  glee  with  Pandora.  He  carried  in 
his  pocket  an  empty  pillow-case  in  which  he  proposed  to 
take  home  with  him  the  long-lost  fragment  of  himself. 
When  he  found  the  janitor  and  presented  his  credentials, 
that  official  was  exceedingly  polite,  and  at  once  led  the 
way  to  the  place  where  the  treasure  was  kept. 

While  he  was  unlocking  the  case,  Pandora  could 
hardly  repress  her  feelings  of  joy.  Leaning  upon  her 
lover's  arm,  and  watching  the  janitor,  she  exclaimed  :— 

"  Isn't  it  elegant,  dear!  I  can  hardly  realize  that  we 
are  really  going  to  get  it  !  Mother  will  be  so  glad  when 
George  Washington  has  his  other  leg  on." 

"  I  wish  I  had  my  other  one  on,"  said  the  Major, 
pleasantly. 

"  So  do  I !  It's  too  bad!  But  you  can  stand  it  up  on 
the  table  and  look  at  it  now  as  much  as  you  want  to, 
can't  you,  darling  ? " 

The  janitor  lifted  down  the  huge  jar  containing  the 
limb  and  took  it  out  of  the  spirits. 

"  I  feel,"  said  the  Major,  as  he  unfolded  his  pillow-case, 
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"  as  if  I  was  in  a  cemetery  disinterring  one  of  my  near 
relations." 

"  So  beautiful !    Isn't  it  ?  "  said  Pandora. 

The  Major  suddenly  scrutinised  the  leg  closely  : 

"  Why,  how — how's  this  ?  I  don't  exactly  understand 
—Let's  see,  janitor,  this  is  Exhibit  1307  ?  Yes  !  Case  25  ! 
Yes,  Case  25,  so  it  is  !  Why,  Thunder  and  Mars  ! 
(Excuse  my  agitation,  Pandora)  there  must  be  something 
wrong  about  this  !  " 

"  Wrong,  Henry  ?     How  ?  " 

"  Guess  not,  sir,"  said  the  janitor.  "This  is  what  the 
bill  calls  for." 

"  But  it  can't  be,  you  know.  I  lost  my  left  leg,  and 
this  one  you  had  in  the  jar  here  is  a  right  leg.  I  couldn't 
have  had  two  right  legs,  Pandora,  of  course  !  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  dear.  Some  persons  have  peculiari- 
ties of  formation  which — " 

"  Oh,  well,  now,  be  reasonable !  I  am  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  my  leg  was  a  left  leg  in  every  particular.  You 
see,  Pandora,  this  is  a  matter  about  which  I  may  fairly  be 
considered  an  authority." 

'  Yes,  Henry,  but — but  maybe  being  in  the  alcohol  so 
long  may  have  changed  it." 

"  Impossible !  Quite  impossible,  Pandora.  The 
annals  of  medical  science,  from  Esculapius  down,  contain 
no  record  of  such  a  thing.    The  leg  is  not  mine." 

"  But  you  might  as  well  take  it,  dearest,  mightn't  you, 
because  my  George  Washington  ought  to  be  finished  as 
quickly  as  possible  ?  " 

"  You  don't  want  to  put  two  right  legs  on  him,  too, 
do  you  ? " 
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"  I  don't  know,  Henry,  I  might.  People  won't  look  at 
his  toes ;  and  if  they  did,  they  would  regard  the  arrange- 
ment as  one  of  the  eccentricities  of  genius,  perhaps." 

"  Let  us  look  about,"  said  the  Major.  "  Perhaps  my 
leg  is  in  one  of  these  other  cases.  Why  here  it  is  !  Sure 
enough  !  In  Case  1236,  Exhibit  11.  That  is  mine.  You'll 
let  me  have  it,  Mr.  Janitor,  of  course  ? " 

"  Can't  do  it,  sir ;  I  have  to  follow  the  Act  of  Congress 
carefully.     I  daren't  go  outside  of  it." 

"  Well,  this  is  too  bad  ! "  exclaimed  the  Major.  "You 
positively  won't  give  it  to  me  ? " 

"  No,  sir ;  I  won't." 

"  Well  then,  Pandora,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to 
wait;  I'll  get  Colonel  Dabney  to  put  another  bill  through 
at  once.  Let  me  get  the  numbers:  Exhibit  11,  Case  1236." 

Then,  taking  Pandora  upon  his  arm,  the  Major 
hobbled  to  his  carriage  and  drove  straight  to  the  Capitol. 

About  three  weeks  later  another  bill  passed  the  House 
without  opposition,  General  Belcher  being  absent  in  New 
York  upon  a  Committee  of  Inquiry.  While  the  measure 
was  pending  in  the  Senate  Achilles  Smith,  one  morning, 
at  an  early  hour,  entered  a  rear  door  of  the  Museum  with 
a  key  which  he  had  obtained  by  bribing  the  charwoman, 
and  proceeding  to  Case  1236,  he  removed  the  leg  from  the 
jar  No.  11  and  put  it  in  another  jar  in  another  case,  re- 
placing it  with  the  leg  that  had  been  in  the  latter  jar. 

He  went  downstairs  chuckling  :  "  You  mutilated  out- 
cast, you,"  he  said,  addressing  the  Major,  in  imagination ; 
"  we'll  see  who'll  beat  at  this  game  !  " 

When  the  Act  had  been  signed  by  the  President,  the 
Majoi'  drove  with  Pandora  to  the  Museum  a  second  time. 
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Upon  reaching  Case  1236  he  was  for  a  moment  stricken 
dumb  with  amazement.     Presently  he  said — 

"Why,  Pandora,  my  dear,  do  you  see?  It's  the  leg  of 
a  coloured  man  !  " 

"Ye — e — es,  it  seems  to  be,  Henry.  But  perhaps 
mortification  or  something  has  set  in  ! " 

"  It  is  very  mysterious  !     I  can't  account  for  it." 

"  One  of  your  legs  was  not  coloured,  was  it,  my 
love?" 

"  Oh  no,  of  course  not !  " 

"  Perhaps  the  janitor  here  has  tarred  it  over,  to  pre- 
serve it  better  ? " 

"No, ma'am  ;  that's  not  allowed  in  this  institution." 

"  You'll  take  it  anyhow  ;  won't  you,  Henry  ? " 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  be  reasonable  !  Take  the  leg  of  a 
negro  for  mine !  " 

"  Well  but,  Henry,  I  can  paint  it  white  in  my  picture." 

"  Yes ;  but,  Pandora !  you  know  we  won't  care  to 
have  particles  of  fractured  Africans  scattered  about  our 
house.  We  can  have  no  cherished  memories  associated 
with  a  leg  like  this." 

"  I  suppose  not ;  but  it  seems  rather  hard  that  my 
Washington  should  have  to  stand  upon  that  one  leg  at 
least  a  month  longer." 

"  He  won't  mind  it.  He  was  heroic.  He  would  have 
stood  upon  a  solitary  leg  for  centuries  rather  than  have 
robbed  another  man  of  his  members." 

Pandora  sighed  deeply,  and  made  up  her  mind  to  try 
to  be  resigned ;  and  so  they  went  downstairs  and  drove 
away  to  state  the  case  to  Colonel  Dabney. 

The  Colonel,  after  hearing  the  story,  distinctly  affirmed 
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the  opinion  that  there  had  been  foul  play.  The  Major 
jumped  at  the  suggestion,  and  told  him  of  General 
Belcher  and  Achilles  Smith,  and  their  designs  respecting 
Pandora. 

"  Never  mind !  I  will  defeat  their  plans,"  said  the 
Colonel,  "  You  shall  have  the  leg  next  time,  if  it  is  still 
in  existence,  no  matter  who  meddles  with  it." 

The  next  Act  reported  by  Colonel  Dabney  provided 
that  Major  Henry  G.  Dunwoody  should  have  authority  to 
take  possession  of  his  leg  wherever  it  could  be  found,  in 
any  institution  under  control  of  the  Government. 

General  Belcher  made  a  long  and  eloquent  speech  in 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

He  referred  to  the  heroes    of  the  past.    Who  ever 
heard  of  Epaminondas  prowling  abcut  in  search  of  a  leg 
lost  in  honourable  warfare  ?    Did  Leonidas  return  from 
Thermopylae  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  National  Legislature 
in  an  effort  to  recover  members  of  his  body  that  had 
been  hacked   off?     Hannibal  was  fairly  torn  to  pieces, 
but  he  would  have  scorned  to  go  fishing  in  alcohol  jars 
for  them.     Caesar,  Alexander,   Wallenstein,  Wellington, 
General  Jackson,  were  all  mighty  warriors,  but  he  had 
yet  to  learn  that  they  ever  stooped  to  begging  their  re- 
spective Governments  for  mangled  remains  that  had  been 
preserved   for  the  instruction  of  medical   men  and  the 
alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  human  race.     No,  it 
was  reserved  for  this  obscure  American  militiaman,  who 
was  gravely  suspected  of  fiendish  barbarity  to  an  aged 
and  infirm  grandsire,  and  who  had  been  charged  with 
hiding    behind  a    baggage  waggon  at    Gettysburg,   to 
begin  this  ghoulish  practice  of  grasping  for  legs  that 
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had  been  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  uses  of  our  common 
country. 

He  would  direct  attention  to  the  remarkable  and 
mysterious  circumstances  surrounding  this  case.  It  was 
admitted  even  by  the  friends  of  Major  Dunwoody  that 
he  had  one  leg.  Two  other  legs  had  been  awarded  him 
by  separate  Acts  of  Congress.  That  made  three.  He 
had  in  his  hand  a  receipt  for  two  artificial  legs  supplied 
to  Major  Dunwoody  by  the  Government,  making  five ; 
and  he  was  credibly  informed  that  the  Major  had  recently 
appeared  at  a  church  in  the  capital  wearing  a  French  leg, 
with  which  he  performed  some  extraordinary,  not  to  say 
scandalous,  feats  during  the  service.  Thus  there  was 
positive  evidence  that  this  person  had  already  in  his 
possession  six  legs,  and  now  he  was  demanding  from 
Congress  permission  to  take  a  seventh  !  He  appealed  to 
the  House,  was  it  reasonable  that  one  man  should  be 
allowed  to  have  seven  legs  ?  Would  it  look  well  for  this 
House  to  announce  to  the  country  that  it  was  willing  to 
rifle  the  Medical  Museum  in  order  to  confer  an  addi- 
tional leg  upon  a  man  who  was  the  owner  of  six  others  ? 
He  could  understand  such  legislation  if  men  were  con- 
structed like  centipedes,  but  it  seemed  to  him  more  than 
monstrous,  positively  iniquitous,  indeed,  to  vote  away  the 
pathetic  and  instructive  remnants  of  our  glorious  heroes 
for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  insidious,  perhaps  trea- 
sonable, designs  of  a  man  who  had  enough  legs  of  various 
kinds  already  to  make  three  ordinary  men  comfortable. 

When  the  General  concluded  his  remarks,  Colonel 
Dabney  replied,  and  stated  the  facts  of  the  case  plainly  and 
forcibly.    The  bill  was  passed  by  a  handsome  majority. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

'  PON  the  very  same  day,  General  Belcher's 
Act  indemnifying  Achilles  Smith  for  the 
loss  of  his  scalp  by  removing  the  Potta- 
watomie Indians  from  their  reservation, 
was  squeezed  through  the  House  by  a 
^  majority  of  two  votes.  The  bill  provided  for  the 
immediate  withdrawal  of  the  Indians  from  their 
reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  the  location  of 
the  tribe  upon  another  reservation  in  Colorado,  in  a  part 
of  the  country  which  is  absolutely  a  desert,  without  water 
or  shrubbery,  and  wholly  unfit  for  the  residence  of  any 
animal  of  a  higher  grade  than  a  rattlesnake. 

By  some  means  the  information  of  the  action  of  the 
House  was  conveyed  to  the  Pottawatomie  chiefs,  and 
they  expressed  to  their  agent  their  disgust  in  very  strong 
language.  The  agent  was  scared,  and  he  sent  to  Fort 
Gibson  for  a  company  of  cavalry  to  protect  him.  The 
commander  could  spare  but  ten  men.  When  the  Indians 
discovered  the  approach  of  the  soldiers  they  imagined 
that  a  force  was  coming  to  drive  them  from  their  homes, 
and  accordingly  they  attacked  the  squad,  killed  all  but  one 
man,  and  then  the  entire  tribe  went  upon  the  warpath. 
The  Government  took  instant  action.    The  Indians 
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numbered  about  one  thousand  warriors.  The  force  sent 
to  crush  them  included  not  more  than  two  hundred 
cavalrymen.  The  Indians  were  mounted  upon  fleet  and 
hardy  ponies,  which  could  endure  an  incredible  amount 
of  fatigue  and  live  upon  grass.  The  cavalrymen  bestrode 
horses  which  had  performed  service  in  New  York  omni- 
buses and  upon  St.  Louis  horse  cars,  and  which  could 
hardly  be  driven  faster  than  six  miles  an  hour  under 
stress.  The  Indians  were  armed  with  telescope  rifles, 
breech-loading,  and  warranted  to  kill  at  three-quarters  of 
a  mile.  These  had  been  furnished  gratuitously  in  time  of 
peace  by  a  beneficent  Government.  The  soldiers  were 
armed  with  short-range  carbines,  and  with  sabres  which 
were  about  as  useful  in  fighting  savages  who  never  came 
within  gun-shot  as  a  fishing-rod  would  have  been.  The 
Indians  carried  upon  their  ponies  what  food  they  wanted. 
The  military  force  was  encumbered  by  ambulances  and 
several  waggons  carrying  camp  equipage.  In  a  fight  at 
close  quarters  the  soldiers  could  have  beaten  their  adver- 
saries easily.  In  a  race,  which  permitted  no  other  fight- 
ing than  occasional  skirmishing,  all  the  chances  were  on 
the  side  of  the  Indians ;  and  a  race  was  what  the  com- 
batants were  in  for. 

Just  before  the  expedition  was  ready  to  start,  General 
Belcher,  by  bringing  some  influence  indirectly  to  bear, 
succeeded  in  having  Major  Dunwoody  detailed  to  accom- 
pany it  in  command  of  the  commissary  department.  The 
Major  was  wild  with  vexation  and  disgust. 

"  Pandora,  darling,"  he  said,  "  you  know  that  I  was  to 

get  my  leg  to-morrow,  and  that  we  were  to  be  married 

within  the  month  ? " 

12 
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"Well?     Won't  we?     Is  anything  wrong?" 

"  Wrong  ?  Why,  my  dear,  I  have  just  received  from 
the  War  Department  orders  to  accompany  the  expedition 
against  the  Pottawatomies.  I  start  to-morrow  for  Fort 
Gibson." 

"  How  can  you  ride,  with  only  one  leg  ?  " 

"  I  am  to  command  the  Commissary  Department.  I 
shall  have  to  ride  in  an  ambulance.  This  is  the  fault  oj 
that  accursed  Smith  !  Why  didn't  he  and  Belcher  let  the 
Indians  alone  ?  " 

"And  we  can't  be  married,  then,  until  you  return  ?" 

"  I  don't  see  how  !  Isn't  it  outrageous  ?  I  have  the 
worst  luck  of  any  man  in  the  army."' 

Pandora  looked  as  if  she  were  going  to  cry. 

"  And  your  leg  ?  Won't  you  get  that  until  you  come 
back  ? " 

"Yes,  dear,  I  will  take  it  out  of  the  Museum  this 
evening,  and  you  can  amuse  yourself  throwing  it  upon 
the  canvas  while  I  am  gone." 

"  Oh,  that  will  be  so  nice  !  " 

"  So  nice  that  I  am  gone  ?" 

"  Oh,  Henry  !     How  could  you  think  I  meant  that  ?" 

"  I  didn't ;  I  was  only  jesting.  And  you  will  think  of 
me  sometimes  ? " 

''  Yes,  oh  yes  !     Every  moment  of  the  day  1 " 

"  And  you  love  me  very  much  ?" 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  I  do!" 

"My  darling!" 

"  My  dearest !  " 

Probably  the  curtain  might  as  well  drop  again  at  this 
point. 
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The  expedition  started  from  Fort  Gibson.  It  marched 
straight  across  the  Indian  territory  to  the  Pottawatomie 
Reservation.  The  savages  had  moved  off,  about  a  day's 
march  ahead  of  the  soldiers,  toward  the  North-west.  The 
military  pressed  forward;  the  Indians  kept  always  just  a 
little  in  advance.  The  two  forces  crossed  into  Kansas. 
The  troops  pressed  their  omnibus  horses  a  little  harder, 
and  came  within  sight  of  the  Indian  rearguard.  Then 
the  savages  spurred  up  and  increased  the  interval  between 
them  and  the  pursuers. 

The  Pottawatomies  headed  for  Colorado,  and  crossed 
the  line  in  a  few  days,  with  the  soldiers  the  usual  distance 
behind.  Just  after  passing  the  Colorado  border,  the 
Colonel  commanding  resolved  to  steal  a  march  upon  the 
foe.  One  night,  instead  of  going  into  camp,  he  pressed 
on  until  twelve  o'clock  and  then  halted  upon  the  bank 
of  the  Arkansas  River. 

Four  omnibus  horses  succumbed  under  the  strain,  and 
ere  morning  dawned  some  Pottawatomies  crept  into  the 
camp  and  stole  six  mules. 

The  most  degraded  Indian  was  never  known  to  steal 
a  New  York  omnibus  horse,  even  in  the  dark. 

The  next  day  the  four  dismounted  troopers  were 
placed  in  an  ambulance  and  the  pursuit  began  again. 
The  Indians  fled  up  through  Colorado  into  Wyoming 
Territory,  and  the  Colonel  commanding  pushed  after 
them,  going  faster  and  faster  every  day.  By  the  time  he 
reached  Fort  Russel,  just  over  the  edge  of  the  Wyoming 
line,  the  route  of  his  march  was  marked  with  a  succession 
of  omnibus  and  car  horses  in  various  stages  of  decay.  At 
the  Fort  he  obtained  fresh  horses,  and  sacrificing  the 
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baggage    waggons,  keeping   only    the    ambulances,  he 
pressed  on. 

On  the  27th  of  August  his  scouts  discovered  the 
Indians  in  camp  in  a  valley  a  few  miles  ahead.  The 
Colonel  resolved  upon  a  surprise.  When  everything  was 
arranged  the  troops  charged  down  upon  the  village  with 
a  wild  hurrah.  Not  an  Indian  could  be  seen.  The 
soldiers,  however,  burned  the  lodges  and  withdrew. 
Upon  their  return  they  found  that  in  their  absence  the 
Indians  had  stampeded  their  mules  and  all  their  ambu- 
lances but  one,  which  Major  Dunwoody  had  saved  by 
hard  driving. 

The  chase  was  resumed  with  greater  heat  than  ever. 
So  far  there  had  not  been  a  chance  for  anything  like  a 
fight.     In  fact,  not  a  dozen  savages  had  been  seen. 

Within  a  week  or  two  Wyoming  was  traversed  and 
Montana  Territory  reached.  There,  just  beyond  the 
Crow  Indian  Reservation,  the  first  Pottawatomie  of  the 
campaign  was  slain.  He  sneaked  into  the  camp  one 
night,  and  while  cutting  loose  one  of  Major  Dunwoody's 
mules,  the  mule  kicked  him  upon  the  head  and  killed 
him. 

On  the  6th  of  October  the  soldiers  had  marched  for 
thirty-six  hours  without  rest,  and  it  was  believed  that  they 
would  at  last  strike  a  telling  blow  upon  the  savages. 
Everything  was  ready  for  a  fight,  and  the  troops  were 
full  of  eagerness  for  the  fray.  While  they  were  halting 
for  water  upon  a  small  creek,  a  friendly  Gros  Ventre 
Indian  came  in  with  the  information  that  the  fugitive 
Pottawatomies  had  crossed  the  British  line  and  were  now 
safe  from  pursuit  within  the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty, 
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The  Colonel  and  his  officers  and  men  fairly  tore  the 
English  language  into  shreds  in  their  efforts  to  express 
with  the  necessary  emphasis  their  appreciation  of  the 
facts  of  the  situation. 

The  "war''  cost  the  Government  a  little  less  than  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars,  omnibus  horses  included,  and 
it  was-estimated  by  well-informed  persons  that  the  flying 
Indians,  while  upon  the  route,  destroyed  private  property 
to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  more,  besides  killing  and 
scalping  a  party  of  eighteen  emigrants  which  was  passing 
through  Wyoming. 

It  seemed  like  rather  a  large  price  to  pay  for  Mr. 
Achilles  Smith's  scalp. 

Some  time  during  the  month  of  September,  while  the 
chase  was  in  progress,  Achilles  called  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  M'Duffy  in  Washington  and  asked  for  Pandora. 
He  said — 

"Miss  M'Duffy,  I  come  upon  a  somewhat  painful 
errand,  but  I  have  a  duty  devolving  upon  me,  and  I  must 
perform  it." 

"  No  bad  news  from  Major  Dunwoody,  I  hope,  Mr. 
Smith?" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is." 

Pandora's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Her  face  became 
pale. 

"What  is  it ?"  she  asked. 

"  I  have  here  a  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  say- 
ing that  in  a  fight  with  the  Indians,  on  last  Wednesday 
week,  Major  Dunwoody — " 

"  Not  killed  !  Oh,  please  don't  say  he  was  slain  !  I 
can't  bear  it ! " 
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"  No ;  not  killed.  Major  Dunwoody  has  lost  his 
other  leg  and  his  right  arm." 

"  How  terrible  ! "  screamed  Pandora ;  then  she  wept 
bitterly. 

"  Terrible,  indeed !  "  replied  Smith  in  a  sympathetic 
tone.  "  But  you  know  this  is  the  fortune  of  war.  This  it 
is  to  be  a  soldier ! " 

"  Poor  Henry !  How  he  must  have  suffered !  Do 
you  know  how  he  is  ?  What  are  the  chances  of  re- 
covery ? " 

"  The  despatch  says  he  is  doing  very  well.  But  of 
course  he  will  be  a  mere  wreck." 

"  It  is  dreadful ;  too  dreadful !  " 

"  Perfectly  helpless,  too.  A  mere  burden  upon  those 
who  will  have  to  take  care  of  him." 

"  Not  if  they  love  him ! " 

"  But  surely  you — you  do  not  intend  to  cling  to  such 
a— a — such  a  disintegrated  ruin  as  he  ?" 

"  I  shall  be  true  to  him  unto  death." 

"I  had  hoped,"  said  Achilles  sadly,  "that  now  that 
Dunwoody  is  reduced  to  about  one  half  his  original 
dimensions,  I  might  hope  to  have  you  consider  my 
claims." 

"  Never !     It  can  never  be  !  " 

"Because  I  am  about  moving  out  on  the  Pottawatomie 
Reservation,  and  with  you  as  my  bride  I  could  make  it  a 
little  paradise  here  below.  If  you  will  take  me  the  Reser- 
vation is  yours,  in  fee-simple." 

"  I  scorn  the  offer,  sir  !  " 

"  You  scorn  it,  do  you  ?  Scorn  the  most  splendid 
tract  of  land  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  the  sake  of 
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marrying  half  of  a  man,  whom  you'll  have  to  carry  to 
church  in  a  market  basket  and  to  feed  with  a  spoon  ! " 

"  Yes,  sir  !  I  scorn  it  and  you  !  For  to  you  and  your 
wicked  schemes  against  the  unoffending  Indians,  this 
awful,  this  dreadful  suffering  of  Major  Dunwoody  is  due. 
I  hate  you  !  Yes,  I  hate  you !  Leave  the  house  this  in- 
stant, sir ! " 

Smith  withdrew,  and  as  he  closed  the  door  Pandora 
fell  upon  the  sofa  and  cried  as  if  her  poor  little  heart 
would  break. 

Enter  Mrs.  M'Duffy. 

"  Pandora,  my  child,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"Didn't  that  horrid  Smith  tell  you?'' 

"  What  horrid  Smith  ?  I  don't  know  any  such  person. 
If  you  mean  Mr.  Achilles  Smith,  why,  he  didn't  tell  me 
anything.     I  have  not  seen  him." 

"  Poor  Major  Dunwoody  ha«  had  his  arm  shot  off." 

"  What !  Not  another  limb  lost  1  Why  the  man  is 
falling  apart  in  sections  ! " 

"  And  that's  not  the  worst  of  it ! " 

"  Not  the  worst  ?  Why,  my  child,  what  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  His  other  leg  has  been  amputated." 

"  Humph !  Well,  that's  agreeable  news  !  No  legs 
and  only  one  arm  1  Pity  they  didn't  amputate  his  head 
at  once.  I  suppose,  of  course,  you  will  break  your  engage- 
ment ? " 

"  Oh,  mother !     How  can  you  be  so  unkind  ? " 

"  Pandora  M'Duffy,  you  must  be  ir.scine !  Marry  a 
man  with  only  one  limb  !  How  is  he  going  to  waddle 
around  ?  Do  you  intend  to  carry  him  under  your  arm,  in 
a  bundle  ? " 
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'  He  will  go  on  wheels,  of  course,"  said  Pandora  with 
brimming  eyes. 

"  On  wheels  !  A  Hunsicker  and  a  M'Duffy  married 
to  a  man  on  wheels,  and  who  has  to  slide  on  the  banister 
when  he  wants  to  come  down  stairs !  Why  don't  you 
accept  Mr.  Smith  at  once  ?  He  is  intact,  I  believe, 
with  the  exception  of  his  scalp.  This  family  seems 
to  be  haunted  by  men  who  are  more  or  less  in  piece- 
meal." 

"  I  would  rather  die  than  marry  Smith." 

"  You  might  do  it  for  your  mother's  sake,  so  as  to  be 
near  to  her  ! " 

"  Near  to  her  ?    What  do  you  mean." 

"  Why,  I  came  in  to  tell  you,  my  child,  that  I  have 
accepted  General  Belcher's  hand.  I  shall  marry  him,  and 
we  shall  probably  spend  our  summers  at  his  prospective 
country-seat  upon  the  Pottawatomie  Reservation." 

"  General  Belcher ! "  exclaimed  Pandora  in  disgust. 
"I  never  thought,  mother,  it  would  come  to  that!" 

Then  Pandora  swept  out  of  the  room,  with  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes,  leaving  the  majestic  Mrs.  M'Duffy 
in  a  condition  of  some  uncertainty  as  to  her  daughter's 
theory  respecting  the  degree  of  humiliation  which  had 
been  reached  in  her  contract  with  the  General. 

"  But  I  know  he  is  rich,  and  that  he  has  a  promise  of 
an  appointment  as  Minister  to  Peru,  where  he  expects  to 
speculate  in  bark/'  said  Mrs.  M'Duffy  to  herself. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Department  at  that 
period  was  an  especially  capable  officer.  He  obtained  by 
some  means  a  clue  to  the  secret  of  the  movement  against 
the  Pottawatomie  Reservation,  and  he  followed  it  indus- 
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triously  by  means  of  his  agents.  Late  in  the  month  of 
October  he  had  probed  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  and  he 
gave  it  to  the  newspapers. 

The  entire  conspiracy  of  General  Belcher  and  Achilles 
Smith  was  exposed,  and  an  indignant  nation  discovered 
that  the  costly  struggle  with  the  Pottawatomies  had  not 
even  so  slight  a  basis  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  real  injury  done  to  Achilles  Smith.  It  was 
ascertained  that  Smith  had  not  been  scalped  at  alL  He 
had  merely  had  his  hair  pulled  at  the  Pottawatomie 
agency  by  a  muscular  squaw  whom  he  was  trying  to 
cheat  out  of  her  fair  allowance  of  rations. 

It  became  clear  that  a  Congressional  investigation 
would  be  ordered  before  the  year  was  out,  and  Achilles 
Smith  fled.  General  Belcher's  conduct  excited  so  much 
indignation  at  Kansas  that,  the  politicians,  following  the 
popular  lead,  turned  on  him.  He  was  arrested  and  tried 
upon  a  charge  of  bribery  and  was  committed.  When  on 
his  way  to  prison  he  knocked  down  his  custodian,  took 
the  first  horse  he  came  to,  and  started  due  South.  It  is 
supposed  that  he  went  to  Mexico.  The  feeling  in  Kansas 
is  that  the  unhappy  land  of  the  Montezumas  has  yet  to 
experience  her  bitterest  woes.  It  will  be  a  charming 
country  to  emigrate  from  when  General  Belcher  begins 
to  feel  at  home. 

Early  in  November  Major  Dunwoody  obtained  re- 
lease from  his  duties  and  came  to  Washington.  He  had 
not  warned  Pandora ;  he  wished  to  surprise  her.  When 
he  called  he  withheld  his  name  from  the  servant.  Pan- 
dora entered  the  room  slowly.  When  she  saw  her  lover 
she  gave  a  little  scream  of  joy  and  flew  towards  him 
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Before  reaching  him  a  thought  struck  her.     She  paused 

and  seemed  astonished. 

"What's  the  matter,  darling ?    Aren't  you  glad  to  see 

me?" 

"  Yes,  but  what — what — why — Henry  dear,  how  is  it 

you  have  your  leg  with  you  ? " 

"  I  always  keep  it  by  me,  sweet.     It  is  so  convenient 

to  have  it  along.  You  love  the  other  one,  you  know." 
"But,  Henry,  you  appear  to  have  both  arms,  too  !" 
"  1  brought  them  to  hug  you  with,  you  angel,  you." 
She  flew  into  them,  and  after  a  brief  moment  expended 

in  exercising  their  lips,   Pandora    looked  up  into  the 

Major's  face  and  said — 

"  You  know,  dear,  I  heard  that  you  had  lost  your  other 

leg  and  one  of  your  arms.     I  cried  about  it  for  a  month." 
"  Who  gave  you  that  information  ? " 
"  That  scandalous  story-teller,  Achilles  Smith." 
"  Smith,  hey !     Is  he  still  around  ?    That  young  man 

is  actually  suffering  for  somebody  to  macerate  him." 
"  And  you're  not  hurt  a  bit,  are  you,  deary  ? " 
"  I  am  a  little  dyspeptic  from  too  regular  dieting  upon 

salt  pork  so  tough  that  it  creaked  when  I  swallowed  it ; 

but  that's  all." 

"  Oh,  Henry,  you  don't  know  how  glad  I  am  !  " 
More  osculatory  exercise  at  this  juncture  ;  but  we  will 

not  stop  to  consider  it,  satisfactory  as  it  appeared  to  be. 
"  And   now,  my  love,"  said  the   Major,  as  they  sat 

together  on  the  sofa,  the  Major's   right  arm  encircling 

Pandora's  waist,  "  tell  me  about  everything." 

"  Well,  let  me  see ;  first  of  all — you  know  mother  ?  * 
"Yes." 
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"  Well,  she  is  going  to  marry  Colonel  Dabney  !  " 

"  You  don't  say  so  ? '' 

"  Yes,  she  was  engaged  to  Colonel  Belcher,  but — " 

"  Not  old  Belcher  of  Kansas  ?  " 

"Yes, but  he  proved  a  rascal,  so  she  discarded  him,  and 
now  she  is  engaged  to  Colonel  Dabney.  Splendid  isn't  it?" 

"  Perfectly  splendid  !  By  the  way,  have  you  copied 
my  off  leg  yet  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  long  ago." 

"  Then  your  picture  is  done  ?" 

"Yes,  Henry  dear,  but — " 

"  What !     Isn't  it  satisfactory  after  all  ?  " 

"  It  is  to  me,  darling,  but  Coloney  Dabney  says,  Con- 
gress will  never  accept  it." 

"Why  not?" 

"  He  seemed  embarrassed  when  I  asked  him  the 
reason,  and  he  turned  the  subject." 

"  Absolutely  hopeless  is  it  ? " 

"  Colonel  Dabney  says  so." 

"What  will  you  do  with  it?" 

"  I  don't  know,  dear ;  what  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Couldn't  you  alter  it  into  something  else  ? " 

"  I  thought  of  that.  It  occurred  to  me  that  maybe  I 
might  turn  it  into  the  Execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
and  get  the  Canadian  Government  to  buy  it." 

"  Not  a  bad  idea." 

"  Paint  in  different  clothes,  you  know,  on  Washington, 
and  fix  up  the  tree  somehow  into  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
I  think  the  hatchet  will  do  as  it  is — do  for  the  executioner's 
axe,  you  know." 

"  I  see.    It's  a  good  notion  ! " 

"  Mother  said  she  thought  I  might  make  it  a  battle 
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between  a  Crusader  and  a  Saracen,  but  the  tree  is  in  the 
wrong  position  for  a  person  supposed  to  be  fighting." 

"  Won't  do  at  all,  of  course." 

"  When  General  Belcher  was  here  he  said  he  believed 
that  by  painting  the  grass  red  so  as  to  represent  fire,  and 
making  a  mast  with  rigging  out  of  the  tree,  it  might  pass 
for  the  Boy  who  stood  on'the  Burning  Deck — Casabianca. 
But  the  Canadian  Government  would  not  care  particularly 
about  the  Boy  who  stood  on  the  Burning  Deck,  would 
they,  Henry  ? " 

"  I  have  a  dim  idea  that  they  wouldn't." 

"  I  think  I'll  stick  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots." 

"  And  now  about  our  wedding  ? " 

"  I'm  ready." 

"  Name  the  day." 

"Will  next  Thursday  do  ?" 

"Admirable  !  So,  next  Thursday  you  will  be  my 
darling  wife." 

"  And  you  will  be  my  sweet,  splendid  husband ! " 

"  Pandora  ! " 

"  Henry ! " 

Another  fall  of  the  curtain  appears  to  be  necessary 
just  here.  We  will  ring  it  down.  If  it  could  have  been 
raised  again  a  glimpse  might  have  been  caught  of  a  pretty 
room  in  which  sat  a  lovely  and  smiling  woman  by  the 
side  of  a  table,  sewing.  Close  to  her  sat  a  handsome 
young  soldier,  with  one  leg  upon  the  floor.  His  other  leg 
bobbed  about  in  a  huge  jar  that  rested  in  a  corner. 
Pandora  M'Duffy  had  been  transformed  into  Mrs.  Major 
Henry  G.  Dunwoody,  and  she  was  happy. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


The  Island. 

jHEN  the  good  ship  Morning  Star,  bound 
to  Liverpool  from  New  York,  foundered  at 
sea,  the  officers,  the  crew,  and  all  of  the 
passengers  but  two,  escaped  in  the  boats. 
Professor  E.  L.  Baffin  and  his  daughter, 
Matilda  Baffin,  preferred  to  entrust  themselves 
to-  a  patent  indiarubber  life-raft  which  the  Pro- 
fessor was  carrying  with  him  to  Europe,  with  the  hope  that 
he  should  sell  certain  patent  rights  in  the  contrivance. 

There  was  time  enough  before  the  ship  sank  to  in- 
flate the  raft  and  to  place  upon  it  all  of  the  trunks  and 
bundles  belonging  to  the  Professor  and  Matilda.  These 
were  lashed  firmly  to  the  rubber  cylinders,  and  thus  Pro- 
fessor Baffin  was  encouraged  to  believe  that  he  might  save 
from  destruction  all  of  the  scientific  implements  and 
apparatus  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the 
Wingohocking    University  to    illustrate    the    course  of 
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lectures  which  he  had  engaged  to  give  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

Having  made  the  luggage  fast,  the  Professor  handed 
Matilda  down  from  the  ship's  side,  and  when  he  had  tied 
her  to  one  of  the  trunks,  and  secured  himself  to  another, 
he  cut  the  raft  adrift,  and,  with  the  occupants  of  the  boats, 
sorrowfully  watched  the  brave  old  Morning  Star  settle 
down  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  water :  until  at  last, 
with  a  final  plunge,  she  dipped  beneath  the  surface  and 
disappeared. 

The  prospect  was  a  cheerless  one  for  all  of  the  party. 
The  sea  was  not  dangerously  rough ;  but  the  captain 
estimated  that  the  nearest  land  was  at  least  eight  hundred 
miles  distant ;  and,  although  theie  were  in  the  boats  and 
upon  the  raft  provisions  and  water  enough  for  several  days, 
the  chance  was  small  that  a  port  would  be  made  before 
the  supplies  should  be  exhausted.  There  was,  moreover, 
almost  a  certainty  that  the  boats  would  be  swamped  if 
they  should  encounter  a  severe  storm. 

The  Professor,  for  his  part,  felt  confident  that  the  raft 
would  outlive  any  storm  ;  but  his  shipmates  regarded  his 
confidence  in  it  as  an  indication  of  partial  insanity. 

The  captain  rested  his  expectations  of  getting  ashore 
chiefly  upon  the  fact  that  they  were  in  the  line  of  greatest 
travel  across  the  Atlantic,  so  that  they  might  reasonably 
look  to  meet,  within  a  day  or  two,  with  a  vessel  of  some 
kind  which  would  rescue  them. 

As  the  night  came  on,  it  was  agreed  that  the  boats  and 
the  raft  should  keep  together,  and  the  captain  had  provided 
a  lantern,  which  was  swung,  lighted,  aloft  upon  an  oar, 
so  that  the  position  of  his  boat  could  be  determined. 
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The  Professor,  with  his  raft  under  sail,  steered  along  in 
the  wake  of  the  boats  for  several  hours,  Matilda,  mean- 
while, sleeping  calmly,  after  the  exciting  and  exhausting 
labours  of  the  day,  upon  a  couple  of  trunks. 

As  the  night  wore  on,  a  brisk  wind  sprang  up,  and 
shortly  afterward  the  light  upon  the  captain's  boat  for 


On  the  raft  at  sea. 


some  reason  disappeared.  The  Professor  was  somewhat 
perplexed  when  he  missed  it,  but  he  concluded  that  the 
safest  plan  would  be  to  steer  about  upon  the  course  he  had 
hitherto  held,  and  then  to  communicate  with  the  boats  if 
they  should  be  within  sight  in  the  morning. 

The  wind  increased  in  force  about  midnight,  and  the 
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raft  rolled  and  pitched  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Pro" 
fessor's  faith  in  it  really  lost  some  of  its  force.  Several 
times  huge  waves  swept  over  it,  drenching  the  Professor 
and  his  daughter,  and  filling  them  with  grave  appre- 
hensions of  the  result  if  the  storm  should  become  more 
violent. 

Even  amid  the  peril,  however,  Professor  Baffin  could 
not  but  admire  the  heroic  courage  and  composure  of 
Matilda,  who  sat  upon  her  trunk,  wet  and  shivering  with 
cold,  without  showing  a  sign  of  fear,  but  trying  to  encourage 
her  father  with  words  of  hope  and  cheer. 

When  the  dawn  came,  dim  and  grey,  the  gale  abated 
its  force,  and  although  the  sea  continued  rough,  the  raft 
rode  the  waves  more  buoyantly  and  easily.  Producing 
some  matches  from  his  waterproof  box,  the  Professor 
lighted  the  kerosene  lamp  in  the  tiny  stove  which  was 
in  one  of  the  boxes,  and  then  Matilda,  with  water  from 
the  barrel,  began  to  try  to  make  some  coffee.  The  attempt 
seemed  to  promise  to  be  successful,  and  while  the  process 
was  going  on,  the  Professor  looked  about  for  the  boats. 
They  could  not  be  seen.  The  Professor  took  out  his  glass 
and  swept  the  horizon.  In  vain;  the  boats  had  dis- 
appeared completely ;  but  the  Professor  saw  something 
else  that  attracted  his  attention,  and  made  his  heart  for  a 
moment  stop  beating. 

Right  ahead,  not  distinctly  outlined,  but  visible 
in  a  misty  sort  of  way,  he  thought  he  discerned  land ! 

At  firsi  he  could  not  believe  the  evidence  of  his  sight. 
The  captain,  an  expert  navigator,  had  assured  him  that 
they  were  eight  hundred  miles  from  any  shore.  But 
this  certainly  looked  to  the  Professor  very  much  like  land 
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He  examined  it  through  his  glass.  Even  then  the  view 
was  not  clear  enough  to  remove  all  doubts,  but  it 
strengthened  his  conviction  ;  and  when  Matilda  looked 
she  said  she  knew  it  was  land :  she  could  trace  the  outline 
of  a  range  of  hills. 

"  Tilly,"  said  the  Professor,  "  we  are  saved !  It  is  the 
land,  and  the  raft  is  drifting  us  directly  towards  it.  We 
cannot  be  sufficiently  thankful,  my  child,  for  this  great 
mercy  !  Who  would  have  expected  it  ?  Taken  altogether 
it  is  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance  within  my 
recollection." 

"  Captain  Duffer  must  have  made  a  miscalculation," 
said  Tilly.  "  The  ship  must  have  been  off  of  her  course 
when  she  sprang  a  leak." 

"It  is  incomprehensible  how  so  old  a  sailor  could  have 
made  such  a  blunder,"  replied  the  Professor.  "  But  there 
the  land  is  ;  I  can  see  it  now  distinctly.  It  looks  to  me 
like  a  very  large  island." 

"  Are  you  going  ashore  at  once,  pa  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  dear  ;  that  is,  if  we  can  make  a  landing 
through  the  breakers." 

"  Suppose  there  are  cannibals  on  it,  pa.  It  would  be 
horrid  to  have  them  eat  us  ! " 

"  They  would  have  to  fatten  us  first,  darling ;  and  that 
would  give  us  an  opportunity  to  study  their  habits.  It 
would  be  extremely  interesting  ! " 

"But  the  study  would  be  of  no  use  if  they  should  eat  us !" 

"  All  knowledge  is  useful,  Tilly ;  I  could  write  out  the 
results  of  our  observations,  and  probably  set  them  adrift 
in  a  bottle  1 " 

"  It  is  such  a  dreadful  death ! " 
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"  Try  to  look  at  it  philosophically  !  There  is  really 
nothing  more  unpleasant  about  the  idea  of  being  digested 
than  there  is  about  the  thought  of  being  buried." 

"  O,  pa  ! " 

"  No,  my  child !  It  is  merely  a  sentiment.  ■  If  I  shall 
be  eaten,  and  we  have  volition  after  death,  I  am  deter- 
mined to  know  how  I  agreed  with  the  man  who  had  me  for 
dinner !  Tilly !  I  have  a  notion  that  you  would  eat  tender ! " 

"  Pa,  you  are  simply  awful !  " 

"  To  me,  indeed,  there  is  something  inspiring  in  the 
thought  that  my  physical  substance,  when  I  have  done 
with  it,  should  nourish  the  vitality  of  another  being.  I  don't 
like  to  think  that  I  may  be  wasted." 

"  You  seem  as  if  you  rather  hoped  we  should  find 
savage  cannibals  upon  the  island  ! " 

"  No,  Tilly ;  I  hope  we  shall  not.  I  believe  we  shall 
not.  Man-eaters  are  rarely  found  in  this  latitude.  My 
impression  is  that  the  island  is  not  inhabited  at  all.  Pro- 
bably it  is  of  recent  volcanic  origin.  If  so  we  may  have 
a  chance  to  examine  a  newly-formed  crater.  I  have 
longed  to  do  so  for  years." 

"  We  might  as  well  be  eaten  as  to  be  blown  up  and 
burned  up  by  a  volcano,"  said  Matilda. 

"  It  would  be  a  grand  thing,  though,  to  be  permitted  to 
observe,  without  interruption,  the  operation  of  one  of  the 
mightiest  forces  of  nature !  I  could  make  a  magnificent 
report  to  the  Philosophical  Society  about  it ;  that  is, 
if  we  should  ever  get  home  again." 

"For  my  part,"  said  Matilda,  "I  hope  it  contains 
neither  cannibals  nor  volcanoes.  I  hope  it  is  simply  a 
charming  island  without  a  man  or  a  beast  upon  it." 
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"  Something  like  Robinson  Crusoe's,  for  example !  I 
have  often  thought  I  should  like  to  undergo  his  experiences. 
It  must  be,  to  an  inquiring  mind,  exceedingly  instructive 
to  observe  in  what  manner  a  civilized  man,  thrown  abso- 
lutely upon  his  own  resources,  contrives  to  conduct  his 
existence.  I  could  probably  enrich  my  lecture  upon 
Sociology  if  we  should  be  compelled  to  remain  upon  the 
island  for  a  year  or  two." 

"  But  we  should  starve  to  death  in  that  time ! " 

"  So  we  should ;  unless,  indeed,  the  island  produces 
fruits  of  some  kind  from  its  soil.  I  think  it  does.  It  seems 
to  be  covered  with  trees,  Tilly;  doesn't  it?" 

"Yes," said  Matilda, looking  through  the  glass.  "It 
is  a  mass  of  verdure.  It  is  perfectly  beautiful.  I  believe 
I  see  something  that  looks  like  a  building,  too  ! " 

"  Impossible  !  you  see  a  peculiar  rock  formation,  no 
doubt.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  there  is  enough  in  the 
geological  formation  of  the  island  to  engage  my  attention 
so  long  as  we  remain." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  meantime  ? " 

"  You  ?  Oh,  you  can  label  my  specimens  and  keep  the 
journal ;  and  maybe  you  might  hunt  around  for  fossils  a 
little  yourself." 

The  raft  rapidly  moved  toward  the  shore,  and  the  eyes 
of  both  of  the  voyagers  were  turned  toward  it  inquiringly 
and  eagerly.  Who  could  tell  how  long  the  island  might 
be  their  home,  and  what  strange  adventures  might  befall 
them  there  ? 

"  The  wind  is  blowing  right  on  shore,  Tilly,"  said  the 
Professor.  "  I  will  steer  straight  ahead,  and  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  we  could  shoot  the  breakers  safely.    Isn't  that 
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a  sand-beach  right  in  front  there?"  inquired  the  Professor 
elevating  his  nose  a  little,  to  get  his  spectacles  in  focus. 
"  It  looks  like  one." 

"Yes,  it  is,"  replied  Matilda,  looking  through  her 
glass. 

"  First  rate !  Couldn't  have  been  better.  There,  we 
will  drive  right  in.  Tilly,  hoist  my  umbrella  so  as  to  give 
her  more  sail ! " 

The  raft  fairly  danced  across  the  waves  undei"  the 
increased  pressure,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  it  was  rolling 
in  the  swell  just  outside  of  the  line  of  white  breakers. 
Before  the  Professor  had  time  to  think  what  he  should  do 
to  avoid  the  shock,  a  huge  wave  uplifted  the  raft  and  ran 
it  high  up  on  the  beach  with  such  violence  as  to  compel 
the  Professor  to  turn  a  somersault  over  a  trunk.  He 
recovered  himself  at  once,  and  replacing  his  spectacles,  he 
proceeded,  with  the  assistance  of  Matilda,  to  pull  the  raft 
up  beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves. 

Then,  wet  and  draggled,  with  sand  on  his  coat,  and  his 
hat  knocked  completely  out  of  shape,  he  stood  rubbing 
his  chin  with  his  hand,  and  thoughtfully  observing  the 
breakers. 

"  Extraordinary  force,  Tilly,  that  of  the  ocean  surf ! 
Clear  waste,  too,  apparently.  If  we  stay  here  long  enough 
I  must  try  to  find  out  the  secret  of  its  motion." 

"  Hadn't  we  better  put  on  some  dry  clothing  first?" 
suggested  Miss  Baffin ;  "and  examine  the  surf  afterwards? 
For  my  part  I  have  had  enough  of  it." 

"  Certainly  !  Have  you  the  keys  of  the  trunks  ? 
Everything  soaking  wet,  most  likely." 

When  the  trunks  were  unfastened  the  Professor  was 
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delighted  to  find  that  the  contents  were  perfectly  dry 
Selecting  some  clothing  for  himself,  he  went  behind  a  huge 
rock  and  proceeded  to  dress.  Matilda,  after  looking  care- 
fully about,  retreated  to  a  group  of  trees,  and  beneath 
their  shelter  made  her  toilette. 

"  Isn't  this  a  magnificent  place  !"  said  the  Professor 
when  Matilda,  nicely  dressed,  came  out  to  where  he  was 
standing  by  the  raft. 
"  Perfectly  lovely  !  " 

"  Noble  trees,  rich  grass,  millions  of  wild  flowers,  birds 
twittering  above  us,  a  matchless  sky,  a  bracing  air,  and — 
why,  halloa !  there's  a  stream  of  running  water  !  We 
must  have  a  drink  of  that  the  very  first  thing.  Delicious, 
isn't  it  ? "  asked  the  Professor  when  Miss  Baffin,  after 
drinking,  returned  the  cup  to  him. 

"  It  is  nectar  ! " 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Tilly,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  wouldn't 
be  a  good  thing  to  be  compelled  to  live  here  for  two  or 
three  years.  The  vegetation  shows  that  we  are  in  a  tem- 
perate latitude,  and  I  know  I  can  find  or  raise  enough  to 
eat  in  such  a  place  as  this." 

"  Why,  pa,  look  there  ? " 

"Where?" 

"  Over  there !     Don't  you  see  that  castle  ?" 

"  Castle  ?  No  !  What !  Why,  yes  it  is  !  Bless  my 
soul,  Tilly,  the  place  is  inhabited  ! " 

"  Who  would  have  thought  of  finding  a  building  like 
that  on  an  island  in  mid-ocean  ? " 

"It  is  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance,  taking 
it  altogether,  that  ever  came  under  my  observation," 
said  the  Professor,  looking  towards  the  distant  edifice. 
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"  So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  it  is  a  castle  of  an  early 
period." 

"  Mediaeval  ? " 

"  Well,  not  later  than  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  at 
the  farthest.  Tilly,  I  feel  as  if  something  remarkable  was 
going  to  happen." 

"  Pa,  you  frighten  me  !  " 

"  No,  I  mean  something  that  will  be  extraordinarily 
interesting.  I  know  it.  The  voice  of  instinct  tells  me  so. 
Have  you  your  journal  with  you  ? " 

"  It  is  in  the  trunk." 

"  Get  it  and  your  lead  pencils.  We  will  drag  the  bag- 
gage further  up  from  the  water,  and  then  we  will  push 
towards  the  castle.  I  am  going  to  know  the  date  of  that 
structure  before  I  sleep  to-night." 

"  There  can  hardly  be  any  danger,  I  suppose  ? "  sug- 
gested Miss  Baffin,  rather  timidly. 

"  Oh,  no !  Of  course  not;  I  have  my  revolver  with  me. 
Let  me  see;  where  is  it  ?  Ah,  here  !  And  the  cartridges 
are  waterproof.  I  think  I  will  put  a  few  things  in  a  valise, 
also.  We  might  find  the  castle  empty,  and  have  to  depend 
upon  ourselves  for  supper  ! " 

The  Professor  then  let  the  air  out  of  the  raft  and 
folded  the  flattened  cylinders  together. 

When  the  valise  was  ready,  the  Professor  grasped  it, 
shouldered  his  umbrella  and  said  :  "  Now  come,  darling, 
and  we  will  find  out  what  all  this  means." 

The  pair  started  along  a  broad  path  which  ran  by  the 
side  of  the  stream,  following  the  course  of  the  brook  and 
winding  in  and  out  among  trees  of  huge  girth  and  gigantic 
height.    Birds  of  familiar  species  flitted  from  branch  to 
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branch  before  them  as  if  to  lead  them  on  their  way ;  now 
and  then  a  brown  rabbit,  after  eyeing  them  for  a  moment 
with  quivering  nostrils,  beat  a  quick  tattoo  upon  the 
ground  with  his  hind  legs,  then  threw  up  his  tail  and 
whisked  into  the  shrubbery.  Grey  squirrels  scrambled 
around  the  trunks  of  the  trees  to  look  at  them,  and  now 
and  then  a  screaming  blue-crested  kingfisher  ceased  his 
complaining  while  he  plunged  into  one  of  the  pools  of  the 
rivulet  and  emerged  with  a  trout  in  his  talons. 

It  was  an  enchanting  scene  ;  and  Miss  Baffin  enjoyed 
it  thoroughly  as  she  stepped  blithely  by  the  side  of  her 
father,  who  seemed  to  find  especial  pleasure  in  discovering 
that  the  herbage,  the  trees,  the  rocks,  and  all  the  other 
natural  objects  were  precisely  like  those  with  which  he  had 
been  familiar  at  home. 

After  following  the  path  for  some  time  the  pair  came 
to  a  place  where  the  brook  widened  into  a  great  pool, 
through  which  the  water  went  sluggishly,  bearing  upon  its 
surface  bubbles  and  froth  which  told  how  it  had  been 
tossed  and  broken  by  rapid  descents  over  the  rocks  in 
some  narrow  channel  above.  Here  the  Professor  stopped 
to  observe  an  uncommonly  large  and  green  bullfrog,  which 
sat  upon  a  slimy  stone  a  few  yards  away  looking  solemnly 
at  him. 

During  the  pause  they  were  startled  to  hear  a  voice 
saying  to  them — 

"  Good  morrow,  gentle  friends  I " 

Matilda  uttered  a  partly-suppressed  scream,  and  even 
the  Professor  jumped  backward  a  foot  or  two,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

Looking   toward  the  place   from  which   the    voice 
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came,  they  saw  an  old  man  with  grey  hair  and  beard  lifting 
a  large  stone  pitcher  which  he  had  been  filling  from  the 

pooL  He  was 
dressed  in  a 
longand  rather 
loose  robe 
which  reached 
from  his  shoul- 
ders to  his  feet, 
and  which  was 
gatheredabout 
his  waist  with 
aknottedcord. 
This  was  his 
entirecostume, 
forhisfeetwere 
bare,  and  he 
wore  no  hat  to 
hide  the  rich 
masses  of  hair 
which  fell  to 
his  shoulders. 
As  he  offered 
his  salutation 
he  raised  his 
pitcher  until 
he  stood  up- 
right, and  then 
he  looked  at 
pleasant  smile 


the    Professor  by   Miss   Baffin   with    ; 
in  which  there  were  traces  of  curiosity. 
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"  Good  afternoon,"  returned  the  Professor,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation  ;  "  how  are  you  ? " 

"Are  you  not  strangers  in  this  land  ?"  asked  the  old  man. 

"  Well,  yes,"  said  the  Professor,  briskly,  with  a  mani- 
fest purpose  to  be  sociable  ;  "  we  have  just  come  ashore 
down  here  on  the  beach.  Shipwrecked,  in  fact.  This  is 
my  daughter.  Let  me  introduce  you !  My  child,  allowme 
to  make  you  acquainted  with— with — Beg  pardon,  but  I 
think  you  did  not  mention  your  name." 

"  I  am  known  as  Father  Anselm." 

"  Ah,  indeed  !  Matilda,  this  is  Father  Anselm  1  A 
clergyman,  I  suppose?" 

"  I  am  a  hermit ;  my  cell  is  close  at  hand.  You  will 
be  welcome  there  if  you  will  visit  it." 

"A  hermit !  Living  in  a  cell !  Well,  this  is  surprising! 
We  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  visit  you,  if  you  will  permit 
us.  Delightful,  isn't  it,  dear  ?  We  will  obtain  some  valu- 
able information  from  the  old  gentleman." 

The  Hermit,  with  the  pitcher  poised  upon  his  shoulder, 
led  the  way,  and  he  was  closely  followed  by  the  Professor 
and  by  Matilda,  who  regarded  the  proceeding  rather  with 
nervous  apprehension.  The  Hermit's  cell  was  a  huge 
cave  excavated  from  the  side  of  a  hill.  The  floor  was 
covered  with  sprigs  of  fragrant  evergreens.  A  small  table 
stood  upon  one  side  of  the  apartment ;  beside  it  was  a 
rough  bench  which  was  the  only  seat  in  the  room.  A 
crucifix,  a  candle,  a  skull,  an  hour-glass,  and  a  few  simple 
utensils  were  the  only  other  articles  to  be  seen. 

The  Hermit  brought  forward  the  bench  for  his  visitors 
to  sit  upon,  and  then  procuring  a  cup  he  offered  each  a 
drink  of  water. 
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The  Professor,  hugging  one  knee  with  interlocked 
ringers,  seemed  anxious  to  open  a  conversation. 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  do  I  understand  that  you  are  a 
clergyman  ;  that  is  to  say  some  sort  of  a  teacher  of 
religion  ? " 

"  I  belong  to  a  religious  order.     I  am  a  recluse." 

"Roman  Catholic,  I  presume?"  said  the  Professor, 
glancing  at  the  crucifix. 

"  Your  meaning  is  not  wholly  clear  to  me,"  replied  the 
Hermit. 

"  What  are  your  views  ?  Do  you  lean  to  Calvinism, 
or  do  you  think  the  Arminians  upon  the  whole  have  the 
best  of  the  argument  ? " 

"  The  gentleman  does  not  understand  you,  pa,"  said 
Miss  Baffin. 

"  Never  mind,  then ;  we  will  not  press  it.  But  I 
would  like  very  much  if  you  would  tell  us  something  about 
this  place ;  this  country  around  here,"  said  the  Professor, 
waving  his  hand  towards  the  door. 

"  Let  me  ask  first  of  the  misadventure  which  cast  you 
unwillingly  upon  our  shores  ? "  said  the  Hermit. 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  last  month,  with  my  daughter  here,  to  fulfil  an 
engagement  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  in  England." 

"  In  England ! "  exclaimed  the  Hermit,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  eager  interest. 

"  Yes,  in  England.  I  am  a  Professor,  you  know,  in  an 
American  University.  When  we  were  about  half-way 
across,  the  ship  sprang  a  leak  from  some  cause  now  un- 
known. My  daughter  and  I  got  off  with  our  baggage  upon 
a  life-raft  which  I  most  fortunately  had  with  me.  The  rest 
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of  the  passengers  and  the  crew  escaped  in  the  boats.  I 
became  separated  from  them,  and  drifted  here.  That  is 
the  whole  story." 

"  I  comprehend  only  a  part  of  what  you  say,"  replied 
the  Hermit.  "  But  it  is  enough  that  you  have  suffered ; 
I  give  you  hearty  welcome." 

"Thank  you.    And  now  tell  me  where  I  am?" 

"You  spoke  of  England  a  moment  ago,"  said  the 
Hermit.  "  Let  me  begin  with  it.  Hundreds  of  years  ago, 
in  the  time  of  King  Arthur,  of  noble  fame,  it  happened, 
by  some  means  even  yet  not  revealed  to  us,  that  a  vast 
portion  of  that  island  separated  from  the  rest,  and  drifted 
far  out  upon  the  ocean.  It  carried  with  it  hundreds  of  people 
— noble,  and  gentle,  and  humble.     This  is  that  country." 

"In-^^/"  exclaimed  the  Professor.  "This?  This 
island  that  we  are  on  ?    Amazing  !" 

"  It  is  true,"  responded  the  Hermit. 

"Why,  Tilly,  do  you  hear  that?  This  is  the  lost 
Atlantis  !  We  have  been  driven  ashore  on  the  far-famed 
Wandering  Island  !  Wonderful,  isn't  it  ?  Taking  every 
thing  into  consideration,  I  must  say  this  certainly  is  the 
most  extraordinary  circumstance  I  ever  encountered ! " 

"Nobody  among  us  has  ever  heard  anything  from 
England  or  of  it,  excepting  through  tradition.  No  ship 
comes  to  our  shores,  and  those  of  us  who  have  builded 
boats  and  gone  away  in  search  of  adventure  have  never 
come  back.  Sometimes  I  think  the  island  has  not  ended 
its  wanderings,  but  is  still  floating  about ;  but  we  cannot  tell." 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  Professor,  "  you  can  take 
your  latitude  and  longitude  at  any  time,  can't  you  ? " 

"Take  what?'' 
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"  Your  latitude  and  longitude !  Find  out  exactly  in 
what  part  of  the  world  you  are  ? " 

"  I  never  heard  that  such  a  thing  was  done.  None  of 
our  people  have  that  kind  of  learning." 

"  Well,  but  you  have  schools  and  colleges,  and  you 
acquire  knowledge,  don't  you  ? " 

"We  have  a  few  schools ;  but'only  the  low-born  children 
attend  them,  and  they  are  taught  only  what  their  fathers 
learned.  We  do  not  try  to  know  more.  We  reverence  the 
past.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  among  us  to  preserve  the 
habits,  the  manners,  the  ideas,  the  social  state  which  our 
forefathers  had  when  they  were  sundered  from  their 
nation." 

"  You  live  here  pretty  much  as  King  Arthur  and  his 
subjects  lived  ?" 

"  Yes.  We  have  our  chivalry  ;  our  knight-errants ; 
our  tournaments ;  our  castles — everything  just  as  it  was 
in  the  old  time." 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  Professor  to  Miss  Baffin,  "  the 
wildest  imagination  could  have  conceived  nothing  like 
this.  We  shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
middle  ages  on  the  spot.'' 

"Sometimes,"  said  the  Hermit,  gravely,  "I  have 
secret  doubts  whether  our  way  is  the  best ;  whether  in 
England  and  the  rest  of  [the  world  men  may  not  have 
learned  while  we  have  remained  ignorant ;  but  I  cannot 
tell.  And  no  one  would  be  willing  to  change  if  we  could 
know  the  truth ." 

"  My  friend,"  said  the  Professor,  with  a  look  of  com- 
passion, "the  world  has  gone  far,  far  ahead  of  King 
Arthur's  time !     It  has  almost  forgotten  that  there  ever 
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was  such  a  time.  You  would  hardly  believe  me,  at  any 
rate  you  would  not  understand  me,  if  I  should  tell  you  of 
the  present  state  of  things  in  the  world.  But  if  I  stay 
here  I  will  try  to  enlighten  you  gradually.  I  feel  as  if  I 
had  been  sent  here  as  a  missionary  for  that  very  purpose." 

"Do  you  come  from  England ? " 

"  Oh,  no !  I  was  going  thither.  I  came  from  the 
United  States.    You  never  heard  of  them,  of  course.    It 


"  Now,  don't  be  alarmed  1 ' 


is  a  land  right  across  the  ocean  from  England,  about 
three  thousand  miles." 

"  Discovered  by  a  man  named  Columbus,"  said  Miss 
Baffin. 

"  Your  dress  is  an  odd  one,"  continued  the  Hermit. 
"Are  you  a  fighting  man?" 

"  A  fighting  man !  Oh,  no,  of  course  not.  I'm  a 
Professor." 
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•'Then  this  is  not  a  weapon  that  you  carry." 

"  Bless  my  soul,  my  dear  sir !  Why,  this  is  an 
umbrella!  Tilly,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  very  primitive 
condition  of  things  here.  It  is  both  entertaining  and 
instructive." 

"What is  it  for?" 

"  I  will  show  you.  Suppose  it  begins  to  rain,  I  untie 
this  string  and  open  the  umbrella,  so !  Now  don't  be 
alarmed !     It  is  perfectly  harmless,  I  assure  you  !" 

The  holy  man  had  retreated  suddenly  into  the  furthest 
recess  of  the  cell. 

"  While  it  rains  I  hold  it  in  this  manner.  When  it 
clears,  I  shut  it  up,  thus,  and  put  it  under  my  arm." 

"  Wonderful  !  wonderful ! "  exclaimed  the  Hermit. 
"  I  thought  it  was  an  implement  of  war.  The  world  beyond 
us  evidently  has  surpassed  us." 

"  This  is  nothing  to  the  things  I  will  show  you,"  said 
the  Professor.  "  I  see  you  have  an  hour-glass  here.  Is 
this  the  only  way  you  have  of  recording  time?  " 

"  We  have  the  sun." 

"  No  clocks  or  watches  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know  what  they  are." 

"  Tilly,  show  him  your  watch.  This  is  the  machine 
with  which  we  tell  time." 

"  Alive,  is  it  ? "  asked  the  Hermit. 

The  Professor  explained  the  mechanism  tohim  in  detail. 

"  You  are  indeed  a  learned  man,"  said  the  recluse. 
"But  I  have  forgotten  a  part  of  my  duty.  Will  you 
not  take  some  food  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  Professor, "  if  you  have  anything  about 
in  the  form  of  a  lunch,  I  think  I  could  dispose  of  it." 
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"  I  am  awfully  hungry,"  said  Miss  Baffin. 

The  Hermit  produced  a  piece"  of  meat,  and  hanging  it 
upon  a  turnspit  he  gathered  a  few  sticks  and  placed  them 
beneath  it.  The  Professor  watched  him  closely;  and 
when  the  holy  man  took  in  his  hands  a  flint  and  steel  with 
which  to  ignite  the  wood,  the  Professor  exclaimed — 

"  One  moment !     Let  me  start  that  fire  for  you  ?  " 

Taking  from  his  pocket  an  old  newspaper,  he  put  it 
beneath  the  sticks  ;  then  from  his  match-box  he  took  a 
match,  and  striking  it  there  was  a  blaze  in  a  moment. 

The  Hermit  crossed  himself  and  muttered  a  prayer  at 
this  performance. 

"  No  cause  for  alarm,  I  assure  you,"  said  the  Professor. 

"  You  must  be  a  wizard,"  said  the  Hermit. 

"  No ;  I  did  that  with  what  we  call  a  match  ;  like  this 
one.  There  is  stuff  on  the  end  which  catches  fire  when 
you  rub  it,"  and  the  Professor  again  ignited  a  match. 

"  I  never  could  have  dreamed  that  such  a  thing  could 
be,"  exclaimed  the  recluse.  "  You  will  be  regarded  by  our 
people  as  the  most  marvellous  magician  that  ever  lived." 

The  Professor  laughed. 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  I  will  let  them  know  it  is  not  magic. 
We  must  clear  all  that  nonsense  away.  Tilly,  I  feel  that 
duty  points  me  clearly  to  the  task  of  delivering  a  course 
of  lectures  upon  this  island." 

During  the  repast,  the  Hermit,  looking  timidly  at  Pro- 
fessor Baffin  said— 

"Would  it  seem  discourteous  if  I  should  ask  you 
another  question  ? " 

"  Certainly  not.  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  any  infor- 
mation you  may  want." 
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"What,  then,"  inquired  the  Hermit,  "is  the  reason 
why  you  protect  your  eyes  with  glass  windows  ?" 

"  These,"  said  the  Professor,  removing  his  spectacles, 
"  are  intended  to  improve  the  sight.  I  cannot  see  well 
without  them.  With  them  I  have  perfect  vision.  Tilly, 
make  a  memorandum  in  the  journal  that  my  first  lecture 
shall  be  upon  Optics." 

"  Pa,  I  wish  we  could  learn  something  about  the  castle 
we  saw,"  observed  Miss  Baffin. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  by  the  way,  Father  Anselm,"  said  the 
Professor,  "we  observed  an  old-fashioned  castle  over 
yonder,  as  we  came  here.  Can  you  tell  me  anything 
about  it  ? " 

"  The  castle,"  replied  the  Hermit,  "is  the  home  and  the 
stronghold  of  Sir  Bors,  Baron  of  Lonazep.  He  is  a  great 
and  powerful  noble,  much  feared  in  this  country." 

"  Any  family  ? "  inquired  the  Professor. 

"  He  has  a  gallant  son,  Sir  Dinadan,  as  brave  a  knight 
as  ever  levelled  lance,  and  a  beautiful  daughter,  Ysolt. 
Both  are  unmarried ;  but  the  fair  Ysolt  fondly  loves  Sir 
Bleoberis,  to  whom,  however,  the  Baron  will  not  suffer 
her  to  be  wedded,  because  Sir  Bleoberis,  though  bold  and 
skilful,  has  little  wealth." 

"  Human  nature,  you  observe,  my  child,  is  the  same 
everywhere.  We  have  heard  of  something  like  this  at 
home,"  remarked  the  Professor  to  his  daughter. 

"  Ysolt  is  loved  also  by  another  knight,  Sir  Dagonet. 
He  has  great  riches,  and  is  very  powerful ;  but  he  is  a  bad 
and  dangerous  man,  and  the  Baron  will  not  consent  to 
give  him  Ysolt  to  wife.  These  matters  cause  much  strife 
and  much  unhappiness." 
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"It's  the  same  way  with  us,"  observed  the  Professor; 
"  I  have  known  lots  of  such  cases." 

"  I  hope  we  shall  stay  here  long  enough  to  see  how  it 
all  turns  out,"  said  Miss  Baffin. 

"  Of  course,"  replied  the  Professor.  "  You  hated  the 
island  when  you  thought  it  might  promote  the  interests  of 
science.  But  some  lover's  nonsense  would  keep  you  here 
willingly  for  life.    Just  like  a  woman." 

"The  King,"  said  the  Hermit,  "has  espoused  the  cause 
of  Sir  Bleoberis,  and  we  hope  he  may  win  the  lady  for 
the  knight  whom  she  loves." 

"The  King,  eh?  Then  you  have  a  monarchical 
government  ? " 

"  We  have  eleven  kings  upon  this  island." 

"  All  reigning  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  How  many  people  are  there  in  the  whole  island  ?" 

"  No  one  knows,  exactly.  One  hundred  thousand, 
possibly." 

"Not  ten  thousand  men  apiece  for  the  kings !  Humph"! 
In  my  country  we  have  a  million  men  in  one  town,  and 
nobody  but  a  common  man  to  rule  them." 

"  Incredible  ! " 

"  And  what  is  the  name  of  your  particular  king  ?  The 
one  who  is  lord  of  this  part  of  the  country  ?  " 

"  King  Brandegore  ;  a  wise,  and  good,  and  valiant 
monarch. 

"  Tilly,"  said  the  Professor,  "  you  might  as  well  jot 
that  down.  Eleven  kings  on  the  island,  and  King 
Brandegore  running  this  part  of  the  government.  I  must 
get  acquainted  with  him," 

n 
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When  the  meal  was  finished  the  Professor  said  to  the 
recluse — 

"  Do  you  allow  smoking ! " 

"Smoking?" 

"  Pray  excuse  me !  I  forgot.  If  you  will  permit  me, 
I  will  introduce  you  to  another  of  the  practices  of  modern 
civilization." 

Then  the  Professor  lighted  a  cigar,  and,  sitting  on  the 
bench  in  a  comfortable  position,  with  his  back  against 
the  wall  of  the  cave,  he  began  to  puff  out  whiffs  of  smoke. 

The  Hermit,  with  a  look  of  alarm,  was  about  to  ask  for 
an  explanation  of  the  performance,  when  loud  cries  were 
heard  outside  of  the  cave  mingled  with  frightened  exclama- 
tions from  a  woman. 

The  occupants  of  the  cavern  started  to  their  feet,  just 
as  a  beautiful  girl,  dressed  in  a  quaint  but  charming  cos- 
tume, ran  into  the  doorway  in  such  haste  that  she  dashed 
plump  up  against  the  Professor,  who  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

For  a  moment  she  was  startled  at  seeing  two  strangers 
in  a  place  where  she  had  thought  to  encounter  none  but 
the  Hermit;  but  her  dread  of  her  pursuer  overcame  her 
diffidence,  and,  clinging  to  the  Professor,  she  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  save  me  !  save  me  ! " 

"  Certainly  I  will,"  said  the  Professor,  soothingly,  as  his 
arm  tightened  its  clasp  about  her  waist.  "What's  the 
matter?  Don't  be  afraid,  my  child.  Who  is  pursuing  you?" 

The  Professor  was  not  displeased  at  the  situation  in 
which  he  found  himself.  The  damsel  was  fair  to  see,  and 
the  head  which  rested,  in  what  seemed  to  him  sweet 
confidence,  upon  his  shoulder,  was  crowned  with  golden 
hair  of  matchless  beauty.    Even  amid  the  intense  excite- 
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ment  of  the  moment  the  reflection  flashed  through  the 
Professor's  mind  that  he  was  a  widower,  and  that  Matilda 
had  always  expressed  a  willingness  to  try  to  love  a  step- 
mother. 

"  My  father  !  The  Baron  !  He  threatens  to  kill  me," 
sobbed  the  maiden,  and  then,  tearing  herself  away  from 
the  Professor  in  a  manner  which  struck  him  as  being,  to 
say  the  least,  inconsiderate,  she  flew  to  Father  Anselm 
and  said,  "  You,  holy  father,  will  save  me." 

"  I  will  try,  my  daughter ;  I  will  try,"  replied  the  Her- 
mit. And  then,  turning  to  the  Professor  he  said,  "  It  is 
Ysolt." 

"Ah'!''  said  the  Professor,  "the  Baron's  daughter. 
May  I  ask  you,  miss,  what  the  old  gentleman  is  so  excited 
about  ?  It  is  not  one  of  the  customs  here  for  indignant 
parents  to  chase  their  children  around  the  country,  is  it?" 

"  I  had  gone  from  the  castle,"  said  the  damsel,  partly 
to  the  Hermit  and  partly  to  Professor  Baffin,  "to  meet 
Sir  Bleoberis  at  the  trysting  place.  My  father  was  watch- 
ing me,  and  as  I  neared  the  spot  he  rushed  toward  me 
with  a  drawn  sword,  threatening  to  kill  me.'' 

"  It  is  an  outrageous  shame ! "  exclaimed  the  Professor, 
sympathetically. 

"  I  eluded  him,"  continued  the  sobbing  girl, "  and  flew 
towards  this  place.  When  he  saw  me  at  last  he  gave  chase. 
I  am  afraid  he  will  slay  me  when  he  comes." 

"  I  think,  perhaps,  I  may  be  able  to  reason  with  this 
person  when  he  arrives,"  said  the  Professor,  rubbing  his 
chin  and  looking  at  the  hermit  over  the  top  of  his  spec- 
tacles. "  The  Baron  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  to 
go  on  in  this  manner !     Tilly,  wipe  the  poor  creature's 
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eyes  with  your  handkerchief.     There  now,  dear,  cheer 
up." 

Just  then  the  Baron  rushed  into  the  cell,  with  his  eyes 
flaming,  and  his  breath  coming  short  and  fast. 

He  was  a  large  man,  with  a  handsome  face,  thick 
covered  with  beard.  He  was  dressed  in  doublet,  trunks 
and  hose,  and  over  one  shoulder  a  mantle  hung  gracefully. 
His  sword  was  in  its  sheath,  and  it  was  manifest  that  he 
had  repented  of  his  murderous  purpose. 

"  Where  is  that  faithless  girl?"  he  demanded  in  a  voice 
of  thunder. 

Ysolt  had  hidden  behind  Matilda  Baffin. 
"  Say,  priest,  where  have  you  secreted  her  ? " 
"  One  moment ! "  said  the  Professor,  stepping  forward. 
"  May  I,  without   appearing  impertinent,  offer    a   sug- 
gestion?" 

"  Out,  varlet ! "  exclaimed  the  Baron,  pushing  him 
aside.     "  Tell  me,  Hermit,  where  is  Ysolt." 

The  Professor  was  actually  pale  with  indignation. 
Pushing  himself  in  front  of  the  Baron,  and  brandishing 
his  umbrella  in  a  determined  way  he  said: 

"  Old  man,  I  want  you  to  understand  that  you  have  to 
deal  with  a  free  and  independent  American  citizen ! 
What  do  you  mean  by  '  varlet '  ?  I  hurl  the  opprobrious 
word  back  into  your  teeth,  sir  !  I  am  not  going  to  put  up 
with  such  conduct,  I'd  like  you  to  know  !  " 

The  Baron  for  the  first  time  perceived  what  manner  of 
man  the  Professor  was,  and  he  paused  for  a  moment 
amid  his  rage  to  eye  the  stranger  with  astonishment. 

"  Why  do  you  want  to  hurt  the  young  woman  ?  Is 
this  any  way  for  an  affectionate  father  to  behave  to  his 
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own  offspring  ?  Allow  me  to  say,  sir,  that  I'll  be  hanged 
if  I  think  it  is  !  If  you  don't  want  her  to  marry  Sir  What's- 
his-name,  don't  let  her ;  but  it  strikes  me  that  charging 
around  the  country  after  her,  and  threatening  to  kill  her, 
is  an  evidence  that  you  don't  understand  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  domestic  discipline  ! " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Who  are  you?  What  are  you 
doing  here  ? "  demanded  the  Baron,  fiercely,  recovering 
his  self-possession. 

"  I  am  Professor  E.  L.  Baffin,  of  Wingohocking  Uni- 
versity ;  and  I  mean  to  try  to  persuade  you  to  treat  your 
daughter  more  gently,"  said  the  Professor,  cooling  as  he 
remembered  that  the  Baron  had  a  father's  authority. 

"  You  have  a  weapon.  I  will  fight  you,"  said  the  Baron, 
drawing  his  sword. 

The  Professor  put  his  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  opened 
his  umbrella  suddenly  in  the  Baron's  face. 

The  Baron  retreated  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  and 
looked  scared. 

"  Come,"  said  the  Professor,  closing  his  umbrella  and 
smiling,  "  I  am  not  a  fighting  man.  We  will  not  quarrel. 
Let  us  talk  the  matter  over  calmly." 

But  the  Baron,  mortified  because  of  the  alarm  that  he 
had  manifested,  rushed  savagely  at  the  Professor,  and 
would  have  felled  him  to  the  earth  had  not  Matilda  sprung 
forward  and  placed  herself,  shrieking,  between  the  Baron 
and  her  father. 

At  this  precise  juncture,  also,  a  young  man  entered  the 
cell,  and,  seeing  the  Baron  apparently  about  to  strike  a 
woman,  seized  his  sword-arm  and  held  it.  The  Baron 
turned  sharply  about.     Recognizing  the  youth  as  his  son, 
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he  simply  looked  at  him  angrily,  and  then,  while  Miss 
Baffin  clung  to  the  Professor,  the  Baron  seized  Ysolt  by 
the  arm  and  led  her  weeping  away. 

The  Professor,  after  freeing  himself  from  Miss  Baffin's 
embrace,  extended  his  hand  to  the  youth,  and  said  : 

"  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  you,  sir,  but  you 
have  behaved  handsomely.  Permit  me  to  inquire  youi 
name  ? " 

"  Sir  Dinadan  ;  the  son  of  the  Baron,"  said  the  youth, 
taking  hold  of  the  Professor's  hand,  as  if  he  were  some- 
what uncertain  what  he  had  better  do  with  it. 

"  No  last  name  ? "  asked  the  Professor. 

"  That  is  all.     And  you  are  ? " 

"  I  am  Everett  L.  Baffin,  a  Professor  in  the  Wingo- 
hocking  University.  I  was  cast  ashore  down  here  with 
my  daughter.  Tilly,  let  me  introduce  to  you  Sir  Dinadan." 

Sir  Dinadan  coloured,  and  dropping  upon  his  knee  he 
seized  Miss  Baffin's  hand  and  kissed  it.     Rising,  he  said: 

"  What,  Sir  Baffin,  is  the  name  of  the  sweet  lady?" 

"  Matilda." 

"  How  lovely!  "  exclaimed  Sir  Dinadan. 

"  It  is  abbreviated  sometimes  to  Tilly,  by  her  friends." 

"  It  is  too  beautiful,"  said  the  youth,  gazing  at  Miss 
Baffin  with  unconcealed  admiration.  "  I  trust,  Sir  Baffin, 
I  may  be  able  to  serve  in  some  manner  you  and  the  Lady 
Tilly." 

"  Professor  Baffin,  my  dear  sir;  not  Sir  Baffin.  Per- 
mit me  to  offer  you  my  card." 

Sir  Dinadan  took  the  card,  and  seemed  perplexed  as 
to  its  meaning.  He  turned  it  over  and  over  in  a  despair- 
ing sort  of  way  in  his  fingers. 
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"  If  you  will  read  it,"  said  the  Professor,  "  you  will 
find  my  name  upon  it." 

"  But,  Sir  Baffin,  I  cannot  read." 

"Can't  read!"  exclaimed  the  Professor,  in  amazement. 
"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  have  never  learned  to 
read ! " 

"  High-born  people,"  replied  Sir  Dinadan,  with  an  air 
of  indifference,  "  care  nothing  for  learning.  We  leave 
that  to  the  monks." 

"  This,"  said  the  Professor  to  Miss  Baffin,  "  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  that  has  yet  come 
under  my  observation.  Tilly,  mention  in  your  journal 
that  the  members  of  the  upper  classes  are  wholly 
illiterate." 

"  As  the  Lady  Tilly  is  a  stranger  here,"  said  Sir  Dina- 
dan, "  I  would  be  glad  to  have  her  walk  with  me  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill.     I  will  show  her  our  beautiful  park." 

"  That  would  be  splendid !  "  said  Miss  Baffin.  "  May 
I  go,  pa  ? " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  Professor,  with  hesi- 
tation, and  looking  inquiringly  at  the  Hermit.  As  that 
individual  appeared  to  regard  the  proposition  with  no 
such  feeling  of  alarm  as  would  indicate  a  breach  of  ordi- 
nary social  custom,  the  Professor  continued,  "  Yes,  dear, 
but  be  sure  not  to  go  beyond  ear-shot." 

Sir  Dinadan,  smiling,  led  Miss  Baffin  away,  and  the 
Professor  sat  down  to  finish  his  cigar  and  to  have  some 
further  conversation  with  the  Hermit.  Before  he  had 
time  to  begin,  two  other  visitors  arrived.  Both  were  young 
men,  gaily  dressed  in  rich  costume.  One  of  them,  whom 
the  recluse  greeted  as  Sir  Bleoberis,  had  a  tall  slender 
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figure  and  an  exceedingly  handsome  countenance,  which 
was  adorned  with  a  moustache  and  pointed  beard.  His 
companion,  Sir  Agravaine,  was  smaller,  less  comely,  and 
if  his  face  was  an  index  of  his  mind,  by  no  means  so 
intelligent. 

After  being  presented  to  the  Professor,  whom  they 
regarded  with  not  a  little  curiosity,  Sir  Bleoberis  said : 

"  Holy  father,  the  fair  Ysolt  was  here  and  was  taken 
away  by  the  Baron,  was  she  not  ?" 

"  Yes ! " 

"Alas  ! "  said  the  Knight,  "  I  see  no  hope.  Whilst  I 
am  poor,  the,  Baron  will  never  relent." 

"  Never !    chimed  in  Sir  Agravaine. 

"  Is  your  poverty  the  only  objection  he  has  to  you  ? " 
asked  the  Professor. 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  Professor,  "  I  can  understand  a 
father's  feelings  in  such  a  case.  It  seems  hard  upon  a 
young  man,  but  naturally  he  wants  his  daughter  to  be 
comfortable.  Is  there  nothing  you  can  turn  your  hand  to 
to  improve  your  fortunes  ? " 

"  We  might  rob  somebody,"  said  Sir  Agravaine,  wit> 
a  reflective  air. 

"  Rob  somebody !  "  exclaimed  the  Professor.  "  That  is 
simply  atrocious !  Can't  you  go  to  work,  go  into  business, 
start  a  factory,  speculate  in  stocks,  or  something  of  that 
kind?" 

"  Persons  of  my  degree  never  work,"  said  Sir  Bleo- 
beris. 

The  Professor  sighed,  "  Ah  !  I  forgot.  We  must  think 
of  something  else.   Let  me  see ;  young  man,  I  think  I  can 
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help  you  a  little,  perhaps.  You  agree  to  accept  some 
information  from  me  and  I  believe  I  can  make  your 
fortune." 

"  Do  you  propose,"  asked  Sir  Agravaine,  "  to  drug  the 
Baron,  or  to  enchant  him  so  that  he  will  change  his  mind? 
I  have  often  tried  love-philters  with  ladies  whose  hands  I 
sought ;  but  they  always  failed." 


"  Sir  Dinadan  had  improved  the  opportunity 
to  offer  Miss  Baffin  his  hand." 

"Nonsense!"  exclaimed  the  Professor.  "I  don't 
operate  with  such  trumpery  as  that.  You  agree  to  help 
me,  and  we'll  give  this  island  such  a  stirring  up  as  will 
revolutionize  it." 

The  Professor  then  proceeded  to  explain  in  detail  the 
nature  and  operation  of  some  of  the  scientific  apparatus 
which  he  had  with  him  in  his  trunk  and  the  Knight  and 
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the  Hermit  listened  with  open-eyed  amazement  while  he 
told  them  of  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  phonograph, 
the  photograph,  and  other  modern  inventions. 

"Whilst  the  Professor  waxed  eloquent,  Sir  Dinadan  and 
Miss  Baffin  strolled  slowly  back  towards  the  cave. 

Sir  Dinadan  had  improved  the  opportunity  to  offer 
Miss  Baffin  his  hand,  rather  abruptly. 

"  But  you  can  try  to  love  me,"  he  pleaded,  as  she,  with 
much  embarrassment  but  with  gentleness,  resisted  his 
importunity. 

"  I  can  try,  Sir  Dinadan,"  she  said,  blushing,  "  but 
really  I  have  known  you  only  a  few  moments.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  now  to  have  any  affection  for  you." 

"  Will  to-morrow  be  time  enough  ? " 

"  No,  no  !    I  must  have  a  much  longer  time  than  that." 

"  I  will  fight  for  you.  We  will  get  up  a  tournament 
and  you  will  see  how  I  can  unhorse  the  bravest  knights. 
If  I  knock  over  ten  will  that  make  any  difference  in  your 
feelings  ?  " 

"Not  the  slightest!" 

"  Fifteen  ?" 

"  You  do  not  understand.  It  is  not  the  custom  in  our 
country  to  press  a  suit  upon  a  lady  by  poking  people  off 
of  a  horse." 

"Perhaps  I  ought  to  fight  your  father?  Will  Sir 
Baffin  break  a  lance  with  me  to  decide  if  I  shall  have  you?" 

"  My  father  does  not  fight." 

"  Does  not  fight !     Certainly  you  don't  mean  that?" 

"  He  is  the  Vice  President  of  the  Universal  Peace 
Society." 

"  The  WHAT  ?"  asked  Sir  Dinadan,  in  amazement. 
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"Of  the  Peace  Society;  a  society  which  opposes 
fighting  of  every  kind,  under  any  circumstances." 

It  was  a  moment  or  two  before  Sir  Dinadan  could  get 
his  breath.    Then  he  said — 

"  But — but  then,  Lady  Tilly,  what — what  do  men  in 
your  country  do  with  themselves?" 

Miss  Baffin  laughed  and  endeavoured  to  explained  to 
him  the  modern  methods  of  existence. 

"  I  never  could  have  believed  such  a  thing  from  other 
lips,"  said  Sir  Dinadan.  "  It  is  marvellous.  But  tell  me, 
how  do  lovers  woo  in  your  land  ?" 

"  Really,  Sir  Dinadan,"  replied  Miss  Baffin,  blushing, 
"  I  have  had  no  experience  worth  speaking  of  in  such 
matters.  I  suppose,  perhaps,  they  show  a  lady  that  they 
love  her,  and  then  wait  until  she  can  make  up  hei 
mind." 

"  I  will  wait,  then,  as  long  as  you  wish." 

"  But,"  said  Miss  Baffin,  shyly,  although  plainly  she 
was  beginning  to  feel  a  genuine  interest  in  the  proceeding, 
"  your  father  and  your  mother  may  not  think  as  you  do ; 
and  then,  I  shall  not  want  to  stay  upon  this  island  if  I  can 
get  away." 

"  My  mother  always  consents  to  anything  I  wish,  and 
the  Baron  never  dares  to  oppose  what  she  wants.  And  if 
you  go  back  to  your  own  country,  I  will  go  with  you, 
whether  you  accept  me  or  not." 

Miss  Baffin  smiled.  Sir  Dinadan  was  in  earnest,  at 
any  rate.  She  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  sensation 
that  would  be  created  in  Wingohocking  if  she  should 
walk  up  the  fashionable  street  of  the  town  some  afternoon 
with  Sir  Dinadan  in  his  parti-coloured  dress  of  doublet 
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and  stockings,  and  jaunty  feathered  cap,  and  sword,  while 
his  long  yellow  hair  dangled  about  his  shoulders. 

While  Sir  Dinadan  was  protesting  that  he  should  love 
her  for  ever  and  for  ever,  they  came  back  again  to  the 
Hermit's  cell,  and  then  Sir  Dinadan,  greeting  Sir  Bleoberis 
and  Sir  Agravaine,  presented  Miss  Baffin  to  them. 

Sir  Bleoberis  was  courteous  but  somewhat  indifferent ; 
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"  Rising  with  a  rueful  countenance,  he  said." 

Sir  Agravaine,  upon  the  contrary,  appeared  to  be  deeply 
impressed  with  Miss  Baffin's  beauty.  After  gazing  at  her 
steadily  for  a  few  moments,  he  approached  her,  and  while 
the  other  members  of  the  company  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion he  said — 

"  Fair  lady,  you  are  not  married  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Miss  Baffin,  with  some  indignation 
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"  Permit  me  then  to  offer  you  my  hand." 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Baffin,  becoming  angry. 

"  I  love  you.  Will  you  be  mine  ?"  said  Sir  Agravaine 
falling  upon  one  knee,  and  trying  to  take  her  hand. 

Miss  Baffin  boxed  his  ear  with  a  degree  of  violence. 

Rising  with  a  rueful  countenance,  he  said — 

"Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  you  decline  the  offer?* 

Miss  Baffin,  without  replying,  walked  away  from  him 
and  joined  her  father. 

Sir  Dinadan  was  asking  the  Hermit  for  a  few 
simples  with  which  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  his  noble 
mother. 

"  I  judge,  from  what  you  say,"  remarked  the  Professor, 
"  that  the  Baroness  is  afflicted  with  lumbago.  The  Her- 
mit's remedies,  I  fear,  will  be  ineffectual.  Permit  me  to 
recommend  you  to  iron  her  noble  back,  and  to  apply  a 
porous  plaster." 

Sir  Dinadan  wished  to  have  the  process  more  clearly 
explained.  The  Professor  unfolded  the  matter  in  detail, 
and  said — 

"  I  have  some  plasters  in  my  trunk,  down  there  upon 
the  beach." 

"  Then  you  are  a  leech  ?"  asked  Sir  Dinadan. 

"  Matilda,  my  child,"  remarked  the  Professor,  "observe 
that  word  '  leech '  used  by  Sir  Dinadan  !  How  very  inte- 
resting it  is  !  Not  exactly  a  leech,  Sir  Dinadan  ;  but  it  is 
my  habit  to  try  to  know  a  little  of  everything." 

"Can  you  cast  a  lover's  horoscope?"  asked  Sir  Agra- 
vaine, looking  at  Matilda. 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  Professor,  sternly,  "  there  is  no 
such  foolery  as  a  horoscope ;  and  as  for  love,  you  had 
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better  let  it  alone  until  you  have  more  wit  and  a  heaviei 
purse." 

"  I  wish  you  and  the  Lady  Tilly  to  come  with  me  to 
the  castle,"  remarked  Sir  Dinadan.  "  My  father  will  wel- 
come you  heartily  if  you  can  medicine  the  sickness  of  my 
mother;  and  she  will  be  eager  to  receive  your  fair 
daughter." 

"  I  will  go,  of  course,"  replied  the  Professor,  "  you  are 
very  kind.     Tilly,  we  had  better  accept,  I  think." 

Miss  Baffin  was  willing  to  leave  the  matter  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  her  father. 

After  requesting  Sir  Dinadan  to  have  his  luggage 
brought  up  from  the  beach,  the  Professor  bade  adieu  to 
the  Hermit,  and  then  turning  to  Sir  Bleoberis,  who  stood 
with  a  disconsolate  air  by  the  fire,  he  said  : 

"I  will  see  you  again  about  your  affair;  and  meantime 
you  may  depend  upon  my  using  my  influence  with  the 
Baron  to  remove  his  prejudices.  I  will  dance  at  your 
wedding  yet ;  that  is,  figuratively  speaking,  of  course ; 
for,  as  a  precise  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  know  howto  dance." 
As  the  Professor  and  Sir  Dinadan  and  Miss  Baffin 
left  the  cell,  Sir  Agravaine  approached  the  lady  and 
whispered : 

"Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  don't  love  me?" 
Miss  Baffin  twitched  the  skirt  of  her  gown  to  one  side 
in  a  scornful  way,  and  passed  on  without  replying. 

"  Women,"  sighed  Sir  Agravaine,  as  he  looked  mourn- 
fully after  her,  "are  so  incomprehensible.  I  wish  I  knew 
what  she  meant." 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Castle  of  Baron  Bors. 

'S  Sir  Dinadan  led  the  Professor  and  Miss 
Baffin   along   the   lovely  path  which  went 
winding    through    the   woods   toward    the 
castle,  the  Professor  lighted  another  cigar, 
and  in  response  to  Sir  Dinadan,  he  entered 
upon  an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  tobacco, 
the  methods  and  extent  of  its  use,  and  its  effect 
upon  the  human  system. 

"The  Lady  Tilly,  of  course  she  smokes  sometimes, 
also  ? "  asked  Sir  Dinadan. 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  Miss  Baffin,  "ladies  in  my  country 
never  do." 

"  Of  course  not,"  added  the  Professor. 
"  And  yet,  if  it  is  pleasing  and  so  beneficial  as  you 
say,"    responded  the  youth,   "  why  should    not    ladies 
attempt  it?" 

The  Professor  really  could  not  say  ;  Sir  Dinadan  was 
pressing  him  almost  too  closely.  He  compromised 
further  discussion  by  yielding  promptly,  although  with  a 
melancholy  reflection  that  his  store  of  cigars  was  smaii,  to 
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a  request  to  teach  Sir  Dinadan  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
to  smoke. 

As  they  neared  the  castle,  the  Professor's  attention 
was  absorbed  in  observing  the  details  of  the  structure 
It  was  a  massive  edifice  of  stone,  having  severe  outlines, 
and  no  ornamentation  worthy  of  the  name,  but  presenting 
from  the  very  grandeur  of  its  proportions  an  impressive 
and  not  unpleasing  appearance.  It  was  surrounded  by  a 
wide  fosse  filled  with  water;  and  the  Professor  was 
delighted  to  observe,  as  they  drew  near,  that  the  entrance 
was  protected  with  a  portcullis  and  a  drawbridge.  The 
bridge  was  drawn  up,  and  the  iron  portcullis,  made  of  bar; 
of  huge  size,  was  closed. 

"  Magnificent,  isn't  it,  Tilly  ? "  exclaimed  the  Pro^ 
fessor,  gleefully.  "  It  is  probably  the  most  perfect  sped 
men  of  early  English  architecture  now  upon  earth.  Mosi 
fortunately,  I  have  in  my  trunks  a  photographic  apparatus 
with  which  to  obtain  a  picture  of  it. 

Sir  Dinadan  seized  a  curved  horn  which  hung  upor 
the  branch  of  a  tree  and  blew  a  blast  loud  and  long 
upon  it. 

The  Professor  regarded  the  performance  with  intense 
interest  and  not  a  little  enthusiasm. 

The  warder  of  the  castle  appeared  at  the  grating,  anc 
perceiving  Sir  Dinadan,  saluted  him ;  then  lowering  the 
drawbridge  and  lifting  the  portcullis,  which  ascended  witl 
many  hideous  creaks  and  groans  from  the  rusty  iron,  Sii 
Dinadan  and  his  companions  entered. 

Leaving  the  Professor  and  Miss  Baffin  comfortablj 
seated  in  a  great  hall,  the  walls  of  which  were  adornec 
with  curious  tapestries  dark  with  age,  with  swords  and 
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axes,  and  trophies  of  the  chase,  Sir  Dinadan  went  in 
search  of  the  Baron. 

"  Little  did  we  think,  Tilly,"  said  the  Professor,  looking 
around,  "when  we  left  New  York  four  weeks  ago — it 
seems  more  like  four  years — that  we  should  find  our- 
selves, within  a  month,  in  such  a  place  as  this." 

"  I  can  hardly  believe  it  yet,"  responded  Miss  Baffin. 

"It  does  seem  like  a  dream.  And  yet  we  are  cer- 
tainly wide  awake,  and  we  are  in  the  hall  of  a  real  castle, 
waiting  for  real  people  to  come  to  us." 

"  Sir  Dinadan  seems  very  real,  too,"  said  Miss  Baffin, 
timidly. 

"  Very  !    There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it." 

"  And  he  behaves  like  a  real  young  man,  too,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Baffin.     "  He  proposed  to  me  this  morning." 

"  What !  Proposed  to  you  !  Incredible !  Why,  the 
boy  has  not  known  you  more  than  an  hour  or  two." 

"He  is  a  man,  pa;  not  a  boy,"  said  Miss  Baffin,  a 
little  hurt.  "  It  was  rather  sudden  ;  but,  then,  genuine 
affection  sometimes  manifests  itself  in  that  way." 

The  Professor  smiled ;  he  perceived  the  exact  situation 
of  things.  Then  he  looked  very  serious  again.  This  was 
a  contingency  of  which  he  had  not  taken  account. 

"  Well,  Tilly,"  he  said,  "  I  hardly  know  what  to  say 
about  the  matter.  It  is  so  completely  unexpected.  You 
didn't  accept  him  ?  " 

"  No ;  not  exactly,  but — " 

"  Very  well,  then.  We  will  leave  the  situation  as  it  is 
for  the  present.  When  we  have  been  here  longer  we  can 
better  determine  what  we  should  do." 

Sir  Dinadan  entered  with  the   Baron.      The  Baron 

15 
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greeted  his  guests  with  warmth,  making  no  allusion  to  the 
occurrences  in  the  Hermit's  cell,  and  appearing,  indeed,  to 
have  forgotten  them. 

"  It  is  enough,  sir,  and  fair  damsel,  that  misfortune  has 
thrown  you  upon  our  shores.  You  shall  make  this  your 
home  while  you  live." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,"  responded  the  Professor.  "  I 
cherish  the  belief  that  I  can  be  of  service  to  you.  By  the 
way,  may  I  ask  how  is  the  noble  Lady  Bors  ? " 

"  Suffering  greatly.  My  son  tells  me  you  are  a  wise 
leech,  and  can  give  her  release  from  her  pain." 

"  I  hope  I  can.  If  you  will  permit  my  daughter,  here, 
to  see  the  lady  and  to  follow  my  directions,  we  may  be 
able  to  help  her."  \ 

"  There,"  said  the  Baron,  waving  /his  hand,  "  are  your 
apartments.  When  you  have  made  ready  we  will  summon 
you  to  our  banquet." 

"  Your  property,  which  was  upon  the  beach,  will  be 
placed  before  you  very  soon,"  said  Sir  Dinadan. 

The  Professor  and  Miss  Baffin  entered  the  rooms,  and 
the  Baron  withdrew  with  his  son. 

When  the  trunks  came  and  were  opened,  the  guests 
arrayed  themselves  in  their  finest  costumes,  and  Miss 
Baffin  contrived  to  give  to  her  beauty  a  bewildering  effect 
by  an  artistic  arrangement  of  frippery  which  received  its 
consummation  when  she  placed  some  lovely  artificial 
flowers  in  her  hair. 

Then  the  Professor,  giving  her  certain  plasters  and 
a  soothing  drug  or  two,  requested  a  servant,  who  stood 
outside  the  door,  to  announce  to  Lady  Bors  that  Miss 
Baffin  was  ready  to  give  her  treatment. 
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Sir  Dinadan  came  forward  and  gallantly  escorted  Miss 
Baffin  to  his  mother's  room  ;  where,  after  presenting  her, 
he  left  her  and  returned  to  the  Professor. 

The  young  man  led  the  Professor  about  the  castle, 
showing  him  its  apartments,  its  furniture  and  decorations, 
with  an  earnest  purpose  to  try  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
the  father  of  the  woman  he  loved.  The  Professor,  for 
his  part,  was  charmed  with  his  companion,  and  his  interest 
in  the  castle  and  its  appurtenances  increased  every 
moment. 

"This,"  said  Sir  Dinadan,  pausing  before  a  large 
oaken  door,  barred  with  iron,  "  is  the  portal  to  the  upper 
room  of  the  south  tower.  In  this  chamber  the  Baron  has 
confined  Ysolt,  my  sister,  until  she  consents  to  think  no 
more  of  Sir  Bleoberis." 

"  Locked  her  up,  has  he  ?    That  seems  hard." 

"  Cruel,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  You  favour  the  suit  of  the  Knight,  do  you?"  inquired 
the  Professor. 

"  I  would  let  Ysolt  choose  for  herself.  He  is  a  worthy 
nan ;  but  he  has  poverty." 

"  We  must  try  to  help  him,"  said  the  Professor. 

"  You  would  act  differently  in  such  a  case,  would  you 
not  ? "  asked  Sir  Dinadan,  rather  eagerly. 

"  Why,  yes,  of  course  ;  that  is,  I  mean,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor, suddenly  recollecting  himself,  and  what  Miss  Baffin 
had  told  him,  "  I  mean,  I  would  think  about  it.  I  would 
give  the  matter  thoughtful  consideration." 

Sir  Dinadan  sighed,  and  asked  the  Professor  if  he 
would  come  with  him  to  the  dining  hall. 

It  was  a  noble  room.    As  the  Professor  entered  it  with 
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Sir  Dinadan,  as  he  looked  at  the  vast  fire-place  filled  with 
burning  logs  because  the  air  of  the  castle  was  chilly  even 
in  summer  time,  at  the  rudely  carved  beams  that  traversed 
the  ceiling,  at  the  quaint  curtains  and  curious  ornaments 
upon  the  walls,  at  the  long  table  which  stretched  across 
the  floor  and  bore  upon  its  polished  surface  a  multitude 
of  vessels  of  strange  and  often  fantastic  shapes,  he  could 
hardly  believe  his  senses.  These  things,  this  method  of 
existence,  he  had  read  about  myriads  of  times,  but  they  had 
never  seemed  very  real  to  him  until  he  encountered  them 
here  face  to  face. 

These  people  among  whom  he  had  come  by  such 
strange  mischance  actually  lived  and  moved  here,  amid 
these  scenes,  and  they  were  as  common  and  as  prosy  to 
them,  as  the  scenes  in  his  own  home  in  the  little  enclosure 
hard  by  the  walls  of  the  university  building  at  Wingo- 
hocking. 

It  was  that  home  and  its  equipment  that  seemed 
strange  and  incongruous  to  him  now.  As  he  thought 
about  it,  he  felt  that  he  would  experience  an  actual  nervous 
shock  if  he  should  suddenly  be  plumped  down  in  his  own 
library.  Very  oddly,  as  his  mind  reverted  to  the  subject, 
his  memory  recalled  with  peculiarly  vivid  distinctness  an 
old  and  faded  dressing-gown,  in  which  he  used  to  come  to 
breakfast ;  and  a  blue  cream  jug  with  a  broken  handle, 
which  used  to  be  placed  before  him  at  the  meal. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  dressing-gown  and  the 
defective  jug  were  as  far  back  in  the  misty  past  as  such  a 
social  condition  as  that  with  which  he  had  now  been 
brought  into  contact,  would  have  seemed  if  he  had  thought 
of  it  a  month  ago. 
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As  the  servants  entered,  bearing  the  viands  upon  large 
dishes,  the  Baron  made  his  appearance  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  room,  and  a  moment  later  Lady  Bors  walked  slowly 
in,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  Miss  Baffin. 

"  Your  sweet  daughter,"  she  said,  when  the  Professor 
had  been  presented  to  her,  "  has  eased  my  pain  already. 
I  think  she  must  be  an  angel  sent  to  me  by  Heaven." 

"  She  is  an  angel ! "  said  Sir  Dinadan,  emphatically,  so 
that  his  mother  looked  at  him  curiously.  Miss  Baffin 
blushed. 

"  Angels,  my  lady,  do  not  come  with  porous  plasters," 
said  the  Professor,  smiling. 

"  I  love  her  already,  whether  she  is  angel  or  woman," 
replied  Lady  Bors,  patting  Miss  Baffin's  arm. 

"So  do — ."  Sir  Dinadan  did  not  complete  the  sen- 
tence. It  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  perhaps  be 
getting  a  little  too  demonstrative. 

"The  Lady  Tilly,"  said  the  Baroness,  " has  told  me 
something  of  the  adventure  which  brought  you  here.  Will 
you  be  so  courteous  as  to  tell  us  more,  and  to  inform  us 
of  that  strange  and  wonderful  land  from  which  you  have 
come  ? " 

"  Willingly,  madam ! "  replied  the  Professor.  And  so, 
while  the  meal  was  in  progress,  the  Professor,  not  neglect- 
ing the  food,  for  he  was  really  hungry,  tried  in  the 
plainest  language  he  could  command  to  convey  to  the 
minds  of  his  hearers  some  notion  of  the  marvels  of  modern 
civilization.  The  Baron,  Lady  Bors,  and  Sir  Dinadan 
asked  many  questions,  and  they  more  than  once  expressed 
the  greatest  astonishment  at  the  revelations  made  in  the 
Professor's  narrative. 
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"  I  will  show  you  some  of  these  wonders,"  said  Pro- 
fessor Baffin.  "Most  happily  I  have  with  me  in  my  trunks 
quite  a  number  of  instruments,  such  as  those  I  have  told 
you  of." 

"  In  your  trunks  ! "  exclaimed  the  Baron.  "  You  do 
not  wear  trunks,  as  we  do  ! " 

The  Professor  at  once  explained  the  misapprehen- 
sion. When  he  had  done,  there  was  heard  in  the  room 
the  twanging  of  the  strings  of  a  rude  musical  instrument. 

"  It  is  the  minstrel,"  said  Sir  Dinadan,  as  the  Pro- 
fessor and  Miss  Baffin  looked  around. 

The  Professor  was  delighted. 

"He  is  going  to  sing,"  said  the  Baron. 

The  bard,  after  a  few  preliminary  thrums  upon  an 
imbecile  harp,  burst  into  song.  He  occupied  several 
moments  in  reciting  a  ballad  of  chivalry,  and  although 
his  manner  was  dramatic  his  voice  was  sadly  cracked  and 
out  of  tune. 

"  Tilly,"  said  the  Professor,  "  remember  to  note  in 
your  journal  that  the  musical  system  here  is  constructed 
from  a  defective  minor  scale,  with  incorrect  intervals.  I 
observed  precisely  the  same  characteristics  in  the  songthat 
our  Irish  nurse,  Mary,  used  to  put  you  to  sleep  with  when 
you  were  a  baby.  I  stood  outside  the  chamber  door  one 
night  and  wrote  the  strain  down  as  she  sang  it.  This 
proves  that  it  is  very  ancient." 

"  You  like  the  song  then  ? "  asked  the  Baron. 

"  It  is  very  interesting,  indeed — very  ! "  replied  the 
Professor.  "  I  think  we  shall  obtain  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information  here.  No,  Tilly,  you  had  better 
refuse  it,"  said  the  Professor,  observing  that  Sir  Dinadan, 
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who  appeared  to  be  animated  by  a  resolute  purpose  to 
stuff  Miss  Baffin,  was  pressing  another  dish  upon  her, 
"  you  will  spoil  your  night's  rest." 

"  Do  you  sing,  Sir  Baffin  ?"  inquired  Lady  Bors. 

"  Never  in  company,  my  lady,"  replied  the  Professor, 
"  my  vocalization  would  excite  too  much  alarm." 

The  Baron  and  his  wife  manifestly  did  not  comprehend 
the  pleasantry. 

"  My  daughter  sings  very  nicely ;  but  you  can  hear 
her  sing  without  her  lips  being  opened.  Excuse  me  for  a 
moment." 

The  Professor  went  to  his  apartment  and  presently 
returned,  bringing  with  him  a  phonograph.  Placing  it 
upon  the  table,  he  turned  the  crank.  From  the  funnel  at 
once  issued  a  lovely  soprano  voice  singing  with  exquisite 
enunciation  and  inflection  a  song,  every  word  of  which 
was  heard  by  the  listeners. 

Lady  Bors  looked  scared,  Sir  Dinadan  crossed  him- 
self, the  Baron  eyed  the  Professor  doubtfully,  the  minstrel 
over  in  the  corner,  laid  down  his  harp  and  relieved  his 
overcharged  feelings  by  bursting  into  tears  which  he  wiped 
away  with  the  sleeve  of  his  tunic. 

"  It  must  be  magic,"  said  the  Baron  at  last,  "  no  mere 
man  could  hide  an  angelic  spirit  in  such  a  place  and 
compel  it  to  sing." 

"Allow  me  to  explain  ?"  said  the  Professor;  and  then 
unfolded  the  mechanism,  and  showed  the  method  of  its 
operation.  "  My  daughter  sang  up  several  songs  for  me 
before  we  left  home.  They  were  stored  away  here  for 
future  use.  Tilly,  my  love,  sing  something  so  that  our 
friends  can  perceive  that  it  is  the  same  voice." 
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Miss  Baffin,  after  some  hesitation,  began  "  The  Last 
Rose  of  Summer."  While  she  sang  Sir  Dinadan  looked 
at  her  with  rapture  depicted  on  his  countenance.  When 
she  had  done  he  reflected  for  an  instant,  and  then  rising 
and  walking  over  to  the  place  where  the  minstrel  sat,  he 
seized  by  the  ear  that  unfortunate  operator  with  defective 


"  He  kicked  him  into  the  hall.'* 

minor  scales,  and,  leading  him  to  the  door,  he  kicked  him 
into  the  hall. 

This  appeared  to  relieve  Sir  Dinadan's  feelings. 

When  he  returned,  the  Professor  persuaded  him  to 
have  his  voice  recorded  by  the  phonograph ;  and  by  the 
time  the  Baron  and  Lady  Bors  had  also  tried  the  experi- 
ment, the  faith  of  the  family  in  the  powers  of  Professor 
Baffin  had  risen  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  Baron  would  have 
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been  almost  ready  to  lay  wagers  in  favour  of  his  omnipo- 
tence. 

The  Professor  that  evening  accepted  for  himself  and 
his  daughter  a  very  urgent  invitation  to  make  the  castle 
their  home,  at  least  until  Fate  and  the  future  should 
determine  if  they  were  to  remain  permanently  upon 
the  island.  The  chance  that  they  would  ever  escape 
seemed,  indeed,  exceedingly  slender  ;  and  the  Professor 
resolved  to  accept  the  promise  with  philosophical 
resignation. 

He  employed  much  of  his  time  during  the  first  weeks 
that  he  was  the  Baron's  guest  in  making  the  Baron  familiar 
with  some  of  the  wonders  of  modern  discovery  and 
invention.  The  Baron  also  was  deeply  interested  in  an 
exhibition  given  by  the  Professor  of  the  powers  of  his 
patent  india-rubber  life- raft,  which  the  Professor  brought 
up  from  the  beach  folded  into  a  small  bundle.  After 
inflating  it,  to  the  amazement  of  the  spectators,  he  put  it 
into  the  fosse  that  surrounded  the  castle  and  paddled 
about  upon  it.  The  raft  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
ditch  ready  for  use. 

The  Professor  often  went  outside  the  castle  walls  to 
talk  with  Sir  Bleoberis,  and  to  comfort  him.  The  Pro- 
fessor explained  the  telegraph  and  the  locomotive  to  the 
Knight,  and  when  the  Knight  assured  him  that  the 
armourers  of  the  island  could  make  the  machinery  that 
would  be  required,  if  they  should  receive  suitable  instruc- 
tions, the  Professor  arranged  to  build  a  short  railroad  line 
and  a  telegraph  line  in  partnership  with  Sir  Bleoberis  if  the 
latter  would  obtain  the  necessary  concession  from  King 
Brandegore.    Professor  Baffin  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
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Knight,  by  such  means,  might  ultimately  acquire  great 
wealth. 

Meantime  Sir  Dagonet  had  been  seen  several  times  ot 
late  in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle,  and  once  he  had  made 
again  a  formal  demand  upon  the  Baron  for  Ysolt's  hand. 
This  the  Baron  refused,  whereupon  Sir  Dagonet  returned 
an  insolent  reply  that  he  would  have  her  in  spite  of  her 
fathers  objection. 

The  Professor  sincerely  pitied  both  Ysolt  and  Sir 
Bleoberis,  but  as  the  Baron  always  became  violently  angry 
when  the  suffering  of  the  lovers  was  alluded  to,  the  Pro- 
fessor disliked  to  plead  their  cause. 

It  occurred  to  him,  however,  one  day  that  there  could 
be  no  possible  harm  in  arranging  to  permit  the  forlorn 
creatures  to  converse  with  each  other ;  and  so,  with  the 
help  of  Miss  Baffin,  who  was  allowed  to  enter  the  captive's 
rcom,  he  fixed  up  a  telephone,  the  machinery  of  which 
he  had  in  one  of  his  trunks,  with  a  wire  running  from 
Ysolt's  window  to  a  point  some  distance  beyond  the 
castle  wall. 

The  battery  with  which  the  instruments  were  supplied 
was  placed  in  an  iron  box  furnished  by  Sir  Bleoberis, 
and  hidden  behind  a  huge  oak  tree. 

The  lovers  were  delighted  with  the  telephone  and  its 
performances ;  but  the  Professor's  ingenious  kindness 
caused  him  a  great  deal  of  serious  trouble. 

It  seems  that  Miss  Baffin  one  morning  had  beer, 
showing  her  father's  umbrella  to  Ysolt,  and  making  her 
acquainted  with  its  peculiarities  and  uses. 

When  Miss  Baffin  had  withdrawn,  Sir  Bleoberis  began 
to  breathe  through  the  telephone  protestations  of  his  un- 
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dying  love,  and  finally  he  appealed  to  Ysolt  to  fly  with 
him.  Of  course  he  expected  nothing  to  come  of  this 
appeal,  for  he  had  not  the  slightest  conception  of  any 
method  by  which  Ysolt  could  escape  from  her  prison.  He 
merely  threw  it  in,  in  a  general  sort  of  a  way,  as  an 
expression  of  the  intensity  of  his  affection. 

But  it  suggested  to  the  mind  of  Ysolt  an  ingenious 
thought ;  and  she  responded  through  the  telephone,  that 
if  Sir  Bleoberis  would  keep  out  of  sight  and  have  his 
gallant  steed  ready  she  would  join  him  in  a  few  moments. 
The  Knight's  heart  beat  so  fiercely  at  this  news  that  it 
fairly  made  his  armour  vibrate. 

Obeying  the  orders  of  Ysolt,  he  went  behind  the  oak 
and  sat  upon  the  iron  box  containing  the  Professor's 
battery  and  electrical  apparatus. 

Ysolr's  window  was  but  twenty  feet  from  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  fosse.  Directly  beneath  it,  by  a  most, 
fortunate  chance,  floated  the  life-raft  of  Professor  BafrM". 
The  brave  girl,  climbing  upon  the  stone  sill  of  the  window, 
hoisted  the  umbrella,  and  sailing  swiftly  downward  through 
the  air  she  alighted  safely  upon  the  raft.  A  single  push 
upon  the  wall  sent  it  to  the  further  side  of  the  ditch, 
whereupon  Ysolt  leaped  ashore,  unperceived  by  the  warder 
or  by  anyone  in  the  castle. 

A  moment  more  and  seated  upon  the  steed  of  her 
cavalier,  with  his  strong  arm  around  her,  she  would  be 
flying  to  peace  and  happiness  and  love's  sweet  fulfilment, 
far,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  angry  Baron's  power. 

But,  alas,  human  life  is  so  full  of  mischances !  As 
Ysolt  neared  the  great  oak  behind  which  her  lover  sat  Sir 
Dagonet  came  riding  carelessly  across  the  lawn.     Seeing 
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The  Professor's  infamous  machine  held  him  fast. 
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her  he  spurred  his  horse  forward,  and,  right  before  the  eyes 
of  Sir  Bleoberis,  he  grasped  her  by  the  arm,  tossed  her  to 
his  saddle  and  dashed  away  across  the  country. 

But  why  did  not  Sir  Bleoberis  leap  to  the  rescue  ? 

Sir  Bleoberis  tried  with  all  his  might  to  do  so ;  but  he 
had  on  a  full  suit  of  steel  armour,  and  the  Professor's 
battery,  by  some  means  even  yet  unexplained,  so  charged 
the  cover  of  the  box  with  magnetism  that  it  held  the 
Knight  close  down.  He  could  not  move  a  muscle  of  his 
legs.  He  writhed  and  twisted  and  expressed  his  fury  in 
language  that  was  vehement  and  scandalous ;  but  the  Pro- 
fessor's infamous  machine  held  him  fast;  and  he  was 
compelled  to  sit  by,  imbecile  and  raging,  while  the  wind 
bore  to  his  ears  the  heartrending  screams  of  his  sweet- 
heart as  she  cried  to  him  to  come  and  save  her  from  an 
awful  fate. 

The  shrieks  of  the  unhappy  Ysolt  penetrated  to  the 
castle,  and  at  once  the  Baron  ran  out,  followed  by  Sir 
Dinadan,  Professor  Baffin,  and  a  host  of  the  Baron's 
retainers,  all  of  them  armed  and  ready  for  war.  The  first 
act  of  the  Professor  was  to  capture  his  expanded  umbrella, 
which  was  being  blown  about  wildly  by  the  wind.  Finding 
it,  he  proceeded  to  the  place  where  Sir  Bleoberis  sat, 
trying  to  explain  to  the  infuriated  Baron  what  had 
happened. 

"  There ! "  said  Sir  Bleoberis,  savagely,  pointing  to  the 
Professor,  "is  the  vile  wretch  that  did  it  all !  Seize  him  ! 
He,  he  alone  is  to  blame." 

The  Professor  was  amazed. 

"Yes  !  "  exclaimed  Sir  Bleoberis,  "it  was  he  who  per- 
suaded the  fair  Ysolt  to  leap  from  the  window  ;  it  was  he 
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that  notified  Sir  Dagonet,  and  it  is  his  wicked  enchantment 
that  held  me  here  so  that  I  could  not  fly  to  her  succour. 
I  cannot  even  get  up  now." 

"The  man,"  said  the  Professor  to  the  Baron, "  appears 
to  be  suffering  from  intellectual  aberration.  I  can't 
imagine  what  he  means.    Why  don't  you  rise  ?  " 

"  You,  foul  wizard,  know  that  I  am  held  here  by  your 
infernal  power  ! " 

"Try  to  be  calm,"  said  the  Professor,  soothingly. 
"'  Your  expressions  are  too  strong.  Let  me  see — .  Why, 
bless  my  soul,  the  electrical  current  has  magnetized  the 
box.  There,  now,"  said  the  Professor  as  he  snipped  a 
couple  of  the  wires,  "  try  it  again." 

Sir  Bleoberis  arose  without  effort.  Baron  Bors  stepped 
forward  and  sternly  said  : 

"What,  you,  Sir  Bleoberis,  were  doing  here  I  do  not 
know.  I  suspect  you  of  evil  purposes.  But  it  is  clear 
you  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  seizure  of  my  daughter,  if, 
indeed,  she  has  been  carried  off  by  Sir  Dagonet.  You 
may  go.  But  as  for  you,"  shouted  the  Baron,  turning  to 
the  Professor,  "  I  perceive  that  your  devilish  arts  have 
been  used  against  me  and  my  family  while  you  have  been 
eating  my  bread.  The  world  shall  no  longer  be  burdened 
by  such  a  monster.    Away  with  him  to  the  scaffold  !  " 

"  This,"  said  the  Professor,  as  the  perspiration  stood 
in  beads  upon  his  pallid  face,  "  is  painful ;  very  painful. 
Allow  me  to  explain.    The  fact  is  I — " 

"Away  !  "  said  the  Baron,  with  an  impatient  gesture. 
"  Off  with  his  head  as  quickly  as  possible  !" 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,"  contended  the  Professor,  as  the 
Baron's  retainers  seized  him,  "  this  is  simply  awful !   No 
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court,  no  jury,  no  trial,  no  chance  to  tell  my  story  !  It  is 
not  just.  It  is  not  fair  play.  Permit  me,  for  one  moment, 
to-' 

"  To  the  block  with  him ! "  screamed  the  Baron. 
"  Have  no  more  parley  about  it ! " 

Sir  Bleoberis  came  forward. 

"  Sir  Bors,"  he  said,  "this,  in  a  measure,  is  my  quarrel. 
It  falls  to  me  by  right  to  punish  this  wretch.  Will  you 
permit  me?"  and  then  Sir  Bleoberis  struck  the  Professor 
in  the  face  with  his  mailed  gauntlet. 

Professor  Baffin  would  have  assailed  him  upon  the 
spot,  but  for  the  fact  that  he  was  a  captive. 

"  He  means  that  you  shall  fight  him,"  said  Sir  Dina- 
dan,  who  retained  his  faith  in  the  Professor,  remembering 
his  own  affection  for  Miss  Baffin. 

"  Certainly  I  will,"  said  the  Professor.  "  Where,  and 
when,  and  how  ?  I  would  like  to  have  it  out  right  here  on 
the  spot." 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  what  would  have  been  the 
sorrow  of  the  members  of  the  Universal  Peace  Society,  of 
which  the  Professor  was  the  first  Vice-president,  if  they 
could  have  observed  the  eagerness  with  which  that  good 
man  seemed  to  long  for  the  fray,  and  the  fiery  rage  which 
beamed  from  his  eyes  until  the  sparks  almost  appeared  to 
fly  from  his  spectacles. 

Miss  Baffin  at  this  moment  rushed  upon  the  scene, 
and  in  wild  affright  flung  her  arms  about  her  father. 

"The  contest  shall  be  made,"  said  the  Baron,  sternly. 
"  Unhand  him !" 

The  Professor  hurriedly  explained  the  matter  to 
Matilda,  who  sobbed  piteously. 
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"  You  shall  have  my  armour,  my  horse,  and  my  lance," 
said  Sir  Dinadan  in  a  kindly  voice  to  the  Professor.  "Go 
and  get  them,"  he  continued,  speaking  to  some  of  the 
servants . 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  Professor.  "  I  am  much 
obliged.    You  are  a  fine  young  man." 

"But,  pa,"  said  Miss  Baffin  through  her  tears,  "surely 
you  are  not  going  to  fight." 

"  Yes,  my  love." 

"  And  you  a  member  of  the  Peace  Society,  too." 

"  I  can't  help  it,  my  child.  You  may  omit  to  note  this 
extraordinary  occurrence  in  your  journal.  The  Society 
may  as  well  remain  in  ignorance  of  it.  But  I  must  con- 
form to  the  customs  of  the  place." 

"  How  can  you  ever  do  anything  upon  a  horse,  with 
armour  and  a  lance?     It  is  dreadful !  " 

"  No,  my  child,  it  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  fortu- 
nate. For  many  years  I  have  longed  to  observe  the 
practices  of  ancient  chivalry  more  closely ;  that  oppor- 
tunity has  now  come.  I  am  about  to  have  actual  practical 
experience  with  them." 

Miss  Baffin  wiped  her  eyes  as  Sir  Dinadan  came  to 
ner  side  and  tried  to  comfort  her.  Sir  Agravaine,  who 
had  ridden  up  during  the  excitement,  dismounted  when 
he  saw  Miss  Baffin,  and  pulling  Sir  Dinadan  by  the  sleeve, 
he  whispered : 

"You  are  acquainted  with  that  lady?" 

"Yes." 

"  Would  you  mind  ascertaining  for  me  if  I  am  to 
understand  her  remarkable  conduct  to  me  as  tantamount 
to  a  refusal  ?    I  don't  want  to  trouble  you,  but — " 
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Sir  Dinadan  turned  abruptly  away,  leaving  Sir  Agra- 
vaine  still  involved  in  doubt. 

When  the  armour  came,  Sir  Dinadan  helped  the  Pro- 
fessor to  put  it  on.  It  was  a  size  or  two  too  large  for 
him,  and  the  Professor  had  a  considerable  amount  of 
difficulty  in  adjusting  the  pieces  properly,  but  with  the 
help  of  Sir  Dinadan,  he  at  last  succeeded. 

"  Bring  me  my  lance ! "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  firm  voice, 
as  he  stepped  forward. 

"  It  is  here,"  said  Sir  Dinadan. 

"Farewell,  my  child,"  said  the  Professor  to  Miss 
Baffin  making  a  futile  attempt  to  bend  his  elbows  so  that 
he  could  embrace  her.  "  Farewell ! "  and  the  Professor 
tried  to  kiss  her,  but  he  merely  succeeded  in  injuring  her 
nose  with  the  visor  of  his  helmet ! 

"  0  pa ! "  said  Miss  Baffin,  weeping,  "  if  you  should  be 
killed." 

"  No  danger  of  that  love,  none  at  all.  I  am  perfectly 
safe.  I  feel  exactly  as  if  I  were  a,  cooking-stove,  to  be 
sure ;  but  you  may  depend  upon  my  giving  a  good  account 
of  myself.  And  now,  dear,  adieu !  Ho,  there ! "  exclaimed 
the  Professor,  with  faint  reminiscences  of  the  tragic  stage 
coming  into  his  mind.     "  Bring  me  my  steed !" 

The  determined  efforts  of  four  muscular  men  were 
required  to  mount  the  Professor  upon  his  horse.  And 
when  he  was  fairly  astride,  with  his  lance  in  his  hand,  he 
felt  as  if  he  weighed  at  least  three  thousand  pounds,  and 
the  weapon  seemed  quite  as  large  as  the  jib-boom  of  the 
Morning  Star. 

The  warrior  did  his  best  to  sit  his  horse  gracefully  ; 
but  the  miserable  beast  pranced  and  curveted  in  such  a 
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very  unreasonable  manner  that  his  spectacles  were  con- 
tinually shaking  loose,  and  in  his  efforts  to  fix  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  hold  his  horse,  he  lost  control  of  his 
lance,  and  came  near  impaling  two  or  three  of  the  spec- 
tators . 

Sir  Dinadan's  own  groom  then  took  the  bridle-rein, 
and  leading  the  horse  quietly  to  the  jousting-ground  put 
him  in  place  directly  opposite  to  Sir  Bleoberis,  whose 
lance  was  in  rest  and  who  evidently  intended  to  spit  the 
Professor  through  and  through  at  the  first  encounter. 

The  Professor  really  felt  uncomfortably  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  his  iron-clad  condition,  and  he  began  to  think 
that  the  sports  and  combats  of  the  olden  time  were  per- 
haps not  so  interesting  after  all,  when  brought  within  the 
range  of  practical  experience. 

Suddenly  the  herald's  trumpet  sounded  a  blast.  The 
Professor  had  not  the  least  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
sound,  but  Sir  Bleoberis  started  promptly  towards  him, 
and  the  Professor's  horse,  trained  at  jousting,  also  started. 
The  Professor  was  not  quite  ready,  and  he  pulled  the  rein 
hard  while  trying  to  fix  his  lance  in  its  rest.  This  caused 
the  horse  to  swerve  sharply  around,  whereupon  the  war- 
rior's spectacles  came  off,  and  the  horse  dashed  at  full 
speed  to  the  side  of  the  jousting  ground,  bringing  the 
half-blinded  Professor's  lance  up  against  a  tree  into  which 
the  point  stuck  fast.  The  Professor  was  hurled  with  some 
violence  to  the  ground,  and  the  horse  ran  away. 

When  they  picked  him  up  and  unlatched  his  helmet, 
he  was  bleeding  at  the  nose. 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence,  Matilda,  of  no  consequence, 
I  assure  you,"  he  said.    "  I  am  shaken  up  a  little,  but  not 
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hurt.  I  think,  perhaps,  I  need  practice  at  this  kind  of 
thing." 

The  Professor,  while  speaking,  felt  about  him  in  a 
bewildered  way  for  the  pocket  in  which  he  was  used  to 
keep  his  handkerchief.  But  as  the  armour  baffled  his 
efforts  to  find  it,  Miss  Baffin  offered  him  her  kerchief  with 
which  to  stanch  the  blood. 

"  The  ancients,  Matilda,"  said  the  Professor,  as  he 
pressed  the  handkerchief  to  his  nose,  "  must  have  pos- 
sessed great  physical  strength,  and  they  could  not  have 
been  near-sighted.    By  the  way  :  where  are  my  glasses?" 

Sir  Dinadan  handed  them  to  him. 

"  You  will  not  attempt  to  get  on  that  horrid  horse 
again,  pa,  will  you?"  said  Miss  Baffin,  entreatingly. 

"  I  think  not,  my  child,  unless  I  am  forced  to  do  so. 
Jousting  is  interesting  to  read  about ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  brutal.  I  think,  Sir  Dinadan,  I  should  be  more 
comfortable  if  I  could  get  this  cast-iron  overcoat  off,  so 
that  I  could  move  my  elbows  without  creaking." 

Sir  Dinadan  helped  him  to  remove  his  armour,  and  said : 

"My  noble  mother  has  insisted  that  Sir  Bleoberis  shall 
not  fight  with  you,  and  the  Baron  has  yielded  to  her  wish." 

"How  can  I  thank  you?"  exclaimed  Miss  Baffin. 

Sir  Dinadan  looked  at  her  as  if  he  would  like  to  tell 
her  how,  if  he  dared  venture.     But  he  only  said  : 

"  I  deserve  no  thanks.  My  mother  is  upon  your  side 
and  that  of  your  father.   She  asks  me  to  bring  him  to  her." 

The  Baron  was  with  his  wife,  and  Sir  Bleoberis  stood 
before  them. 

"  Sir  Baffin,"  said  the  Baron,  "  Lady  Bors  insists  that 
you  are  innocent  of  any  wrong- doing ;  and  Sir  Bleoberis, 
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seeing  that  you  are  unskilled,  has  resolved  not  to  have  a 
combat  with  you.  I  am  willing  to  pardon  you  upon  one 
condition  :  that  you  find  my  daughter  and  bring  her  back 
to  me." 

"That  I  should  be  willing  to  try  to  do  under  any 
circumstances,"  said  the  Professor.  "  I  regret  her  loss 
very  deeply.  But,  you  see,  I  know  nothing  of  the  country. 
I  am  afraid  I  should  not  discover  her  if  I  should  go  alone." 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Sir  Bleoberis. 

"  That  is  first-rate,"  said  the  Professor.  ''  Give  me 
your  hand." 

"We  will  keep  your  daughter  in  the  castle  as  a  hostage," 
said  the  Baron.  "  When  you  return  with  Ysolt  you  shall 
have  the  Lady  Tilly,  and  Sir  Bleoberis  shall  have  Ysolt." 

"I  am  profoundly  grateful,"  replied  Sir  Bleoberis, 
bowing. 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  Professor  to  Miss  Baffin,  "  does 
the  arrangement  suit  you  ? " 

"It  suits  me,"  muttered  Sir  Dinadan. 

"  I  must  stay  whether  I  wish  to  or  not,"  replied  Miss 
Baffin.  "But  I  shall  worry  about  you  every  moment  while 
you  are  gone." 

"  Sir  Dinadan  may  be  able  to  soothe  her,"  said  Sir 
Bleoberis,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  think  I  could,  if  I  were  allowed  to  try,"  insinuated 
Sir  Agravaine. 

"  I  charge  Sir  Dinadan  and  his  noble  parents  with  the 
task,"  said  the  Professor. 

The  entire  party,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Agravaine, 
then  returned  to  the  castle,  so  that  the  Professor  could 
make  ready  for  the  journey. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Rescue. 

ROFESSOR  BAFFIN  politely  declined  to 
wear  the  armour  of  Sir  Dinadan  upon  the 
journey.  He  packed  a  few  things  in  a 
satchel,  and  putting  his  revolver  in  his 
pocket,  he  bade  adieu  to  his  daughter  and 
the  members  of  the  Baron's  family.  Mounting 
his  horse  by  the  side  of  Sir  Bleoberis,  who  rode 
in  full  armour,  the  two  trotted  briskly  out  through  the 
woods  to  the  roadway,  which  ran  by  not  far  from  the 
castle. 

"Where  shall  we  go  to  look  for  the  lady  ?"  asked  the 
Professor,  as  the  Knight  started  down  the  road  at  a  rapid 
pace. 

"  The  villain,  no  doubt,  has  carried  her  captive  to  his 
castle.    We  shall  seek  her  there." 

"  How  are  we  going  to  get  her  out  ?  I  have  had  very 
little  experience,  personally,  in  storming  castles." 

"We  shall  have  to  devise  some  plan  when  we  get 
there,"  replied  the  Knight.  "  The  castle,  unhappily,  is 
upon  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  lake." 
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"And  I  can't  swim,"  said  the  Professor. 

"  Perhaps  the  King  will  give  us  help.  It  is  close  to  the 
place  where  he  holds  his  court." 

The  Professor  began  to  think  that  the  case  looked 
exceedingly  unpromising.  He  lapsed  into  silence,  think- 
ing over  the  probable  results  of  the  failure  of  his  mission; 
and  as  the  Knight  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  his  own 
reflections,  the  pair  rode  forward  without  engaging  in 
further  conversation. 

Professor  Baffin  did  not  fail  to  notice  the  extreme  love- 
liness of  the  country  through  which  they  were  passing. 
It  presented  all  the  characteristics  of  a  perfect  English 
landscape ;  but  he  observed  that  it  was  not  fully  culti- 
vated, and  that  the  agricultural  methods  employed  were 
of  a  very  primitive  kind. 

After  an  hour's  ride,  the  two  horsemen  entered  a  wood 
Hardly  had  they  done  so  before  they  heard,  near  to  them, 
the  voice  of  a  woman  crying  loudly  for  help.  Sir  Bleo. 
beris  at  once  spurred  his  horse  forward,  and  the  Professoi 
followed  close  behind  him. 

Presently  they  perceived  a  knight  in  armour  endea- 
vouring to  hold  upon  the  horse  in  front  of  him  a 
young  woman  of  handsome  appearance,  who  screamed 
loudly  as  she  attempted  to  release  herself  from  his 
grasp. 

"  Drop  her !  "  exclaimed  the  Professor  in  an  excited 
manner,  and  drawing  his  revolver,  "put  her  down;  let 
her  go  at  once  ! " 

The  Knight  turned,  and  seeing  the  intruders  he 
released  the  maiden,  and  levelling  his  lance,  made 
straight  for  Sir  Bleoberis  at  full  gallop. 
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The  lady,  white  with  terror,  flew  to  the  Professor,  and 
reposed  her  head  upon  his  bosom. 

Professor  Baffin 
was  embarrassed. 
He  had  no  idea  what 
he  had  better  do  or 
say.  He  could  not 
repulse  the  poor  crea- 
ture ;  and  as  the 
situation,  upon  the 
whole,  was  not  posi- 
tively disagreeable, 
he  permitted  her  to 
remain,  sobbing  upon 
his  bosom  while  he 
watched,  the  fight, 
and  dried  her  eyes, 
in  a  fatherly  way, 
with  his  handker- 
chief. 

The  two  knights 
came  together  with 
a  terribleshockwhich 
made  the  sparks  fly ; 
but  neither  was  un- 
horsed or  injured, 
and  the  lances  of 
both  glanced  aside. 
They  turned,  and 
made  at  each  other  again.  This  time  the  lance  of  each 
pierced  the  armour  of  the  other,  so  that  neither  lance 
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could  be  withdrawn.  It  really  seemed  as  if  the  two 
knights  would  have  to  undress  and  to  walk  off,  leaving 
their  armour  pinioned  together.  A  moment  later  the 
strange  knight  fell  to  the  ground,  and  lay  perfectly  still. 
The  Professor  went  up  to  him  and  taking  his  lance  from 
his  hand,  so  that  Sir  Bleoberis  could  move,  unlaced  the 
Knight's  helmet. 

He  was  dead.    ~ 

The  Professor  was  inexpressibly  shocked.  "  Why," 
he  exclaimed,  "  the  man  is  dead!  Most  horrible,  isn't  it  ? " 

"  Oh  no  !"  said  Sir  Bleoberis,  coolly.  "  I  tried  to  kill 
him." 

"  You  wanted  to  murder  him  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,  of  course  !  " 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  did  !  "  exclaimed  the  damsel  with 
a  sweet  smile.  "  How  can  I  thank  you  ?  And  you,  my 
dear  preserver ! " 

"Bless  my  soul,  madame,"  exclaimed  the  Professor, 
"  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it !  I  consider  it  perfectly 
horrible ! " 

Turning  to  Sir  Bleoberis,  the  maiden  said,  "  It  was 
you  who  fought,  but  it  was  this  brave  and  wise  man  who 
brought  you  here,  was  it  not  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Sir  Bleoberis,  smiling. 

"  I  knew  it !  "  exclaimed  the  lady,  flinging  her  arms 
around  the  Professor's  neck.  "  I  can  never  repay  you — 
never,  never  !  excepting  with  a  life  of  devotion  ! " 

The  Professor  began  to  feel  warm.  Disengaging  him- 
self as  speedily  as  possible,  he  said — 

"  Of  course,  madame,  I  am  very  glad  you  have  been 
rescued— very  !     But  I  deeply  regret  that  the  knight  over 
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there  was  slain.  What,"  asked  the  Professor  of  Sir 
Bleoberis,  "  will  you  do  with  him  ?  " 

"  Let  him  lie.     He  is  of  no  further  use." 

"  I  never  heard  of  anything  so  shocking,"  said  Pro- 
.essor  Baffin.  "And  how  are  we  to  dispose  of  this  lady  ? " 

"  I  will  go  with  you !  "  exclaimed  the  damsel,  looking 
eagerly  at  the  Professor.  "Let  me  tell  you  my  story. 
My  name  is  Bragwaine.  I  am  the  daughter  of  the  Prince 
Sagramor.  That  dead  knight  found  me,  a  few  hours  ago, 
walking  in  the  park  by  my  father's  castle.  Sir  Lamorak, 
he  was  called.  Riding  up  swiftly  to  me,  he  seized  me, 
and  carried  me  away.  He  brought  me,  despite  my 
screams  and  struggles,  to  this  place,  where  you  found  us 
both.  I  should  now  be  a  captive  in  his  castle  but  for 
you." 

Bragwaine  seemed  about  to  fall  upon  the  Professors 
neck  again,  but  he  pretended  to  stumble,  and  retreated  to 
a  safe  distance. 

"  Is  there  much  of  this  kind  of  thing  going  on  ?  this 
business  of  galloping  off  with  marriageable  girls  ? "  asked 
the  Professor. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Sir  Bleoberis. 

"I  thought  so,"  said  the  Professor;  "this  is  the  second 
case  I  have  encountered  to-day.  We  shall  most  likely 
have  quite  a  collection  of  rescued  damsels  on  our  hands 
by  the  time  we  get  back  home.  It  is  interesting,  but 
embarrassing." 

"I  know  Prince  Sagramor,"  said  Sir  Bleoberis  to 
Bragwaine.  "  We  are  going  to  the  court,  and  will  take 
you  to  your  father." 

"  You  will  take  me.  Sir — Sir — " 
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"  Sir  Baffin  ! "  explained  Sir  Bleoberis. 

"  Sir  Baffin,  will  you  not  ?  " 

"  You  can  have  my  horse.     I  will  walk." 

"  I  will  ride  upon  your  horse  with  you,  and  you  shall 
hold  me  on,"  said  Bragwaine. 

"  That  is  the  custom,"  said  Bleoberis. 

"  But,"  exclaimed  the  Professor  with  an  air  of  distress, 
"  I  am  not  used  to  riding  double.  I  doubt  if  I  can  manage 
the  horse  and  hold  you  on  at  the  same  time." 

"  You  need  not  hold  me,"  said  Bragwaine,  laughingly ; 
"  I  will  hold  fast  to  you.     I  shall  not  fall." 

"  But  then—" 

"  I  will  go  with  you  !  "  said  Bragwaine  almost  tear- 
fully. "You  won  me  from  the  hands  of  that  villain, 
Lamorak,  and  I  am  not  so  ungrateful  as  to  leave  you  to 
cling  to  another  person." 

'■  Well,  I  declare !  "  exclaimed  the  Professor,  "  this 
certainly  is  a  very  curious  situation  for  a  man  like  me 
to  find  himself  in !  However,  I  will  do  the  best  I 
can." 

Professor  Baffin  mounted  his  steed,  and  then  Sir  Bleo- 
beris swung  the  fair  Bragwaine  up  to  a  place  on  the 
saddle  in  front  of  the  Professor.  Bragwaine  clutched  his 
coat- sleeve  tightly;  and  although  the  Professor  felt  that 
there  was  no  real  necessity  that  she  should  attempt  to 
preserve  her  equipoise  by  pressing  his  shoulder  strongly 
with  her  head,  he  regarded  the  arrangement  without  very 
intense  indignation. 

He  found  that  he  could  ride  very  comfortably  with  two 
in  the  saddle,  but  he  felt  that  his  attention  could  be  given 
more  effectively  to  the  management  of  the  horse  if  Brag- 
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waine  would  stop  turning  her  eyes  up  to  his  in  that 
distracting  manner  so  frequently. 

They  rode  along  in  silence  for  awhile.  Suddenly 
Bragwaine  said  : 

"Sir  Baffin?" 

"Well;  what?" 

"Are  you  married  ?" 


"Sir  Baffin,  are  you  married ? ' 


Professor  Baffin  hardlv  knew  what  answer  he  had  better 
give.    After  hesitating  for  a  moment  he  said  : 

"  I  have  been." 

" Then  your  wife  is  dead?" 

The  Professor  could  not  lie.     He  had  to  say  "  Yes  !  " 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  murmured  Bragwaine.  "  Not  that 
she  is  dead,  but  that  you  are  free." 

Professor  Baffin  was  afraid  to  ask  why.  He  felt  that 
matters  were  becoming  serious. 
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"  And  the  reason  is,"  continued  Bragwaine,  "  that  I 
have  learned  to  love  you  better  than  I  love  any  other  one 
on  earth ! :' 

She  said  this  calmly,  very  modestly,  and  quite  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  course. 

The  Professor  in  astonishment  looked  at  Sir  Bleoberis, 
who  had  heard  Bragwaine's  words.  The  Knight  nodded 
to  him  pleasantly,  and  said  :  "  I  expected  this." 

Evidently  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  ladies  so  to 
express  their  feelings. 

The  somewhat  bewildered  Sir  Baffin  then  said :  "Well, 
my  dear  child,  it  is  very  kind  indeed  for  you  to  regard  me 
in  that  manner.     I  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  it." 

"You  are  my  rescuer,  my  benefactor,  my  heart's 
idol!" 

"Persons  at  my  time  of  life,"  said  the  Professor, 
blushing,  "have  to  be  extremely  careful.  I  will  be  a 
father  to  you,  of  course  !  Oh,  certainly,  you  may  count 
upon  me  being  a  father  to  you,  right  along." 

"  I  do  not  mean  that  I  love  you  as  a  daughter.  You 
must  marry  me  ;  you  dear  Sir  Baffin."  Then  she  actually 
patted  his  cheek. 

Professor  Baffin  could  feel  the  cold  perspiration 
trickling  down  his  back. 

"  I  think,"  he  said  to  Sir  Bleoberis,  "  that  this  is,  every- 
thing considered,  altogether  the  most  stupendous  com- 
bination of  circumstances  that  ever  came  within  the 
range  of  my  observation.     It  is  positively  distressing." 

"  You  will  break  my  heart  if  you  will  not  love  me," 
said  Bragwaine,  as  if  she  were  going  to  cry. 

"Well,  well,"  replied  the  bewildered  Professor,  " we 
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can  consider  the  -subject  at  some  other  time.  Your  father, 
you  know,  might  have  other  views,  and—" 

"The  Prince,  my  father,  will  overwhelm  you  with 
gratitude  for  saving  me.  I  know  he  will  approve  of  our 
marriage.  I  will  persuade  him  to  have  you  knighted,  and 
to  secure  for  you  some  high  place  at  court." 

"  That,"  said  the  Professor, "  would  probably  make  me 
acutely  miserable  for  life." 

Within  an  hour  or  two  after  the  fight  with  Sir  Lamorak, 
the  Professor  and  his  companions  drew  near  to  Callion, 
the  town  in  which  King  Brandegore  held  his  court. 

Just  before  entering  it  they  encountered  Prince  Sagra- 
mor  coming  out  with  a  retinue  of  knights  in  pursuit  of  Sir 
Lamorak  and  his  daughter.  Naturally  he  was  filled  with 
joy  at  finding  that  she  had  been  rescued  and  brought 
back  to  him. 

After  embracing  her  he  greeted  Sir  Bleoberis  and  the 
Professor  warmly,  thanking  them  for  the  service  they  had 
done  to  him.  Bragwaine  insisted  upon  the  Professor's 
especial  title  to  gratitude,  and  when  she  had  told  with 
eloquence  of  his  wisdom  and  his  valour,  and  had  added 
to  her  story  Sir  Bleoberis's  explanation  of  the  Professor's 
adventures,  the  Prince  saluted  the  latter  and  said  : 

"  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  I  can  honour  you, 
Sir  Baffin.  I  perceive  that  already  you  have  won  the  heart 
of  this  damsel.  I  had  intended  her  for  another.  But 
she  is  fairly  yours.  Take  her,  gallant  sir,  and  with  her 
a  loving  father's  blessing  ! " 

Bragwaine  wept  for  happiness. 

"  But,  your  highness,  if  I  might  be  permitted  to 
explain — "  stammered  the  Professor. 
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"  I  know !  "  replied  the  Prince.  "  You  will  perhaps 
say  you  are  poor.  It  is  nothing.  I  will  make  you  rich. 
It  is  enough  for  me  that  she  loves  you,  and  that  you 
return  it." 

"  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  you  for  your  kindness," 
said  the  Professor,  "  but  really  there  is  a — " 

"  If  you  are  not  noble,  the  King  will  cure  that.  He 
wants  such  brave  men  as  you  are  in  his  service,"  said  the 
Prince. 

"  I  am  a  free-born  American  citizen,  and  the  equal  ol 
any  man  on  earth,"  said  the  Professor  proudly,  "  but  to 
tell  you  the  honest  truth,  I — " 

"  You  are  not  already  married  ? "  inquired  the  Prince, 
somewhat  suspiciously. 

"  I  have  been  married ;  my  wife  is  dead,  and — " 

"  Then  of  course  you  can  marry  Bragwaine.  Sir  Col- 
grevance ! "  said  the  Prince  to  one  of  his  attendants,  "  ride 
over  and  tell  the  abbot  that  Bragwaine  will  wish  to  be 
married  to-morrow ! " 

"  To-morrow  ! "  shrieked  the  Professor,  "  I  really  must 
protest ;  you  are  much  too  sudden.  I  have  an  important 
mission  to  fulfil,  and  I  must  attend  to  that  first,  and  at 
once." 

Sir  Bleoberis  explained  to  the  Prince  the  nature  of  their 
errand,  and  told  him  the  Professor's  daughter  was  held  as 
a  hostage  until  he  should  bring  Ysolt  back  to  Baron  Bors. 

"  We  will  delay  the  wedding,  then,"  said  the  Prince. 
"  And  now,  let  us  ride  homeward." 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  heartrending  manner  in 
which  everybody  regarded  him  as  the  future  husband  of 
Bragwaine,  and  for  the  extreme  tenderness  of  that  lady's 
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behaviour  toward  him,  the  Professor  would  have  enjoyed 
hugely  his  sojourn  at  the  court.  King  Brandegore 
regarded  him  from  the  first  with  high  favour,  and  the 
sovereign's  conduct  of  course  sufficed  to  recommend  the 
Professor  to  everybody  else.  The  Professor  found  the 
King  to  be  a  man  of  rather  large  mind,  and  it  was  a  con- 
tinual source  of  pleasure  to  the  learned  man  to  unfold  to 
the  King,  who  listened  with  amazement  and  admiration, 
the  wonders  of  modern  invention,  science,  and  discovery. 

With  what  instruments  the  Professor's  ingenuity  could 
construct  from  the  rude  materials  at  hand,  he  showed  a 
number  of  experiments,  chiefly  electrical,  which  so  affected 
the  king  that  he  ordered  the  regular  court  magician  to  be 
executed  as  a  perfectly  hopeless  humbug;  but  Professor 
Baffin's  energetic  protest  saved  the  unhappy  conjuror  from 
so  sad  a  fate. 

An  extemporised  telegraph,  a  few  hundred  yards  in 
length,  impressed  the  King  more  strongly  than  any  other 
thing,  and  not  only  did  he  make  to  Sir  Bleoberis  and  the 
Professor  exclusive  concessions  of  the  right  to  build  lines 
within  his  dominions,  but  he  promised  to  organize,  at  an 
early  day,  a  raid  upon  a  neighbouring  sovereign,  tor  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  plunder  enough  to  give  to  the  enter- 
prise a  handsome  subsidy. 

Sir  Dagonet  did  not  come  to  court  during  the  Pro- 
fessor's stay.  But  there,  in  full  view  of  the  palace,  a  mile 
away  in  the  lake,  was  his  castle,  and  in  that  castle  was 
the  lovely  Ysolt. 

The  Professor  examined  the  building  frequently  through 
his  field  glasses,  which,  by  the  way,  the  King  regarded 
with    unspeakable    admiration;    and    more  than  once 
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he  thought  he  could  distinguish  Ysolt  sitting  by  the 
window  of  one  of  the  towers  overlooking  the  lake. 

The  King  several  times  sent  to  Sir  Dagonet  messages 
commanding  Sir  Dagonet  to  bring  the  damsel  to  him,  but 
as  Sir  Dagonet  invariably  responded  by  trying  to  brain 
the  messenger  or  to  sink  his  boat,  the  King  was  forced  to 
give  it  up  as  a  hopeless  case.  Storming  the  castle  was 
out  of  the  question.  None  of  the  available  boats  were 
large  enough  to  carry  more  than  half  a  dozen  men,  and 
Sir  Dagonet  had  many  boats  of  great  size  which  he  could 
man,  so  as  to  assail  any  hostile  fleet  before  it  came 
beneath  the  castle  wall. 

But  the  Professor  had  a  plan  of  his  own,  which  he 
was  working  out  in  secret,  while  he  waited.  Sir  Bleoberis 
had  procured  several  skilful  armourers,  and  under  the 
directions  of  the  Professor  they  undertook  to  construct,  in 
rather  a  crude  fashion,  a  small  steam  engine.  This,  when 
the  parts  were  completed,  was  fitted  into  a  boat  with  a 
propeller  screw,  and  when  the  craft  was  launched  upon  the 
lake,  the  Professor  was  delighted  to  find  that  it  worked 
very  nicely.  The  trial-trip  was  made  at  night,  so  that  the 
secret  of  the  existence  of  such  a  vessel  might  be  kept 
from  any  of  the  friends  of  Sir  Dagonet  who  might  be 
loitering  about. 

It  devolved  upon  Sir  Bleoberis,  by  bribing  a  servant 
of  Sir  Dagonet's  who  came  ashore,  to  send  a  message  to 
Ysolt.  She  was  ordered  to  watch  at  a  given  hour  upon  a 
certain  night  for  a  signal  which  should  be  given  from  a 
boat  beneath  her  window,  and  then  to  leap  fearlessly  into 
the  water. 

The  night  chosen  was  to  be  the  eve  of  the  Professor's 
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wedding  day.  The  more  Prince  Sagramor  saw  of  Pro- 
fesssor  Baffin  and  his  feats,  the  more  strongly  did  he 
admire  him  ;  and  in  order  to  make  provision  against  any 
accident  which  should  deprive  his  daughter  of  marriage 
with  so  remarkable  a  man,  the  Prince  commanded  the 
wedding-day  to  be  fixed  positively,  despite  the  remon- 
strances which  the  Professor  offered  somewhat  timidly,  in 
view  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  matter. 

Upon  the  night  in  question,  the  Professor  at  the  request 
of  the  King,  who  was  very  curious  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  learn  from  practical  experience  the  nature  of  the  thing 
which  the  Professor  called  "a  lecture,"  undertook  to 
deliver  in  the  dining-room  of  the  palace  the  lecture  upon 
Sociology,  which  he  had  prepared  for  his  course  in 
England. 

The  room  was  packed,  and  the  interest  and  curiosity 
at  first  manifested  were  intense  ;  but  the  Professor  spoke 
for  an  hour  and  three  quarters,  losing  his  place  several 
times  because  of  the  wretched  character  of  the  lights,  and 
when  he  had  concluded,  he  was  surprised  to  discover  that 
his  entire  audience  was  sound  asleep. 

At  first  he  felt  rather  annoyed,  but  in  an  instant  he 
perceived  that  chance  had  arranged  matters  in  an 
extremely  favourable  manner. 

It  was  within  precisely  half  an  hour  of  the  time  when 
he  was  to  be  in  the  boat  under  the  window  of  Ysolt. 

Stepping  softly  from  the  platform,  he  went  upon  tip- 
toe from  the  room.  Not  a  sleeper  awoke.  Hurrying 
from  the  palace  to  the  shore,  he  found  Sir  Bleo- 
beris  sitting  in  the  boat  and  awaiting  him  with  im- 
patience. 

17 
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The  Professor  entered  the  craft,  and  applying  a  lighted 
match  to  the  wood  beneath  the  boiler  he  pushed  the  boat 
away  from  the  shore,  and  waited  until  he  could  get  steam 
enough  to  move  with. 

A  few  moments  sufficed  for  this,  and  then,  opening 
the  throttle  valve  gently,  the  tiny  steamer  sailed  swiftly 
over  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  through  the  intense  darkness, 
until  the  wall  of  the  castle,  dark  and  gloomy,  loomed  up 
directly  ahead. 

A  light  was  faintly  burning  in  Ysolt's  chamber  in  the 
tower,  and  the  casement  was  open. 

As  the  prow  of  the  boat  lightly  touched  the  stones  of 
the  wall  and  rested,  Sir  Bleoberis  softly  whistled. 

"  I  have  always  been  uncertain,"  said  the  Professor  to 
himself,  "if  the  ancients  knew  how  to  whistle.  This  seems 
to  indicate  that  they  did  know  how.  It  is  extremely 
interesting.  I  must  remember  to  tell  Tilly  to  note  it  in 
her  journal." 

In  response  to  the  signal,  ahead  appeared  at  the  case- 
ment, and  a  soft,  sweet  voice  said  : 

"Is  that  you,  darling?" 

"  Yes  !  yes !  it  is  I  !  "  replied  Sir  Bleoberis.  "  Oh  my 
love  !  my  Ysolt !"  he  exclaimed  in  an  ecstacy. 

"  Is  Sir  Baffin  there,  too?" 

"  Yes  !  We  are  both  here  ;  and  we  have  a  swift  boat. 
Come  to  me  at  once,  dear  love,  that  we  may  fly  with  you 
homeward  ! " 

"I  am  not  quite  ready,  love,"  replied  Ysolt.  "  Will  not 
you  wait  for  a  moment  ?  " 

"It  is  important,"  said  the  Professor,  "that  we  should 
act  quickly." 
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"But  I  must  fix  up  my  hair,"  returned  Ysolt.  "  I  will 
hurry  as  much  as  I  can  !  " 

"  Women,"  said  the  Professor  to  his  companion,  "  are 
all  alike.  She  would  rather  remain  in  prison  for  life  than 
to  come  out  with  her  hair  mussed." 

The  occupants  of  the  boat  waited  very  impatiently 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Then  Ysolt,  coming  again 
to  the  window,  said  : 

"Are  you  there,  dearest  ?" 
"Yes!"  replied  Sir  Bleoberis,  eagerly.     "We  are  all 
ready." 

"And  there's  no  time  to  lose !"  added  Professor  Baffin. 

"  Is  your  hair  fixed  ? "  asked  the  Knight. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Ysolt. 

"  Then  come  right  down. 

"Would  ten  minutes  more  make  any  difference?" 
asked  Ysolt. 

"  It  might  ruin  us,"  replied  the  Professor. 

"  We  can  wait  no  longer,  darling,"  said  Sir  Bleoberis, 
firmly. 

"  Then  you  will  have  to  go  without  me,"  said  Ysolt, 
with  a  tinge  of  bitterness.  "  It  is  simply  impossible  for 
me  to  come  till  I  get  my  bundle  packed." 

"We  will  wait,  then,"  returned  Sir  Bleoberis,  gloomily. 
Then  he  said  to  the  Professor  :  "  She  had  no  bundle 
with  her  when  she  was  captured." 

The  Professor  in  silent  desperation  banked  his  fires, 
threw  open  the  furnace  door,  and  began  to  wonder  what 
kind  of  chance  he  would  have  in  the  event  of  a  boiler 
explosion.  Blowing  off  steam,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances, was  simply  out  of  the  question. 
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After  a  delay  of  considerable  duration,  Ysolt's  voice 
was  heard  again : 

"  Dearest ! " 

"  What,  love  ?  '*  asked  Sir  Bleoberis. 

"  I  am  all  ready  now,"  said  Ysolt. 

"  So  are  we." 

"  How  must  I  get  down  ? " 

"  Climb  through  the  window  and  jump.  You  will  fall 
into  the  water,  but  I  shall  catch  you  and  place  you  in  the 
boat.5' 

"  But  I  shall  get  horridly  wet ! " 

"Of  course,  but,  darling,  that  can  make  no  great 
difference,  so  that  you  escape." 

"And  spoil  my  clothes,  too  !  " 

"  Yes,  Ysolt,  I  know,  but—" 

"  I  cannot  do  it.  I  am  afraid  ! "  and  Ysolt  began  to  cry. 

Wild  despair  filled  the  heart  of  Sir  Bleoberis. 

"  I  have  a  rope  here,"  said  the  Professor  ;  "  but  how 
are  we  to  get  it  up  to  her  ? " 

"  Ysolt,"  said  Bleoberis,  "  if  I  throw  you  the  end  of  a 
rope,  do  you  think  you  can  catch  it  ?  " 

"  I  will  try." 

Sir  Bleoberis  threw  it.  He  threw  it  again.  He  threw 
it  thirteen  times,  and  then  Ysolt  contrived  to  catch  it. 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  it  now  ? "  she  asked. 

"  Tie  it  fast  to  something ;  to  the  bed,  or  anything," 
replied  the  Knight. 

"  Now  what  shall  I  do  ? "  asked  the  maiden  when  she 
had  made  the  rope  secure. 

"  Slide  right  down  into  the  boat,"  said  the  Professor. 

"  It  would  ruin  my  hands,"  said  Ysolt,  mournfully. 
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"  Make  the  at- 
tempt, and  hold  on 
tightly,"  said  Sir 
Bleoberis. 

"We  shall  be 
caught  if  we  stay 
here  much  longer," 
observed  the  Pro- 
fessor, with  anxious 
thoughts  of  the 
boiler. 

"Good-bye  then! 
I  am  lost.  Go  with- 
out me !  Save  your- 
selves !  Oh,  this  is 
terrible!"  Ysolt 
began  again  to 
cry. 

"  I  will  help  her," 
said  Sir  Bleoberis, 
seizing  the  rope  and 
clambering  up  the 
wall  until  he  reached 
the  window. 

Day  began  to 
dawn  as  he  disap- 
peared in  the  room. 
Th  e  Professor 
started  hi  s  fire 
afresh  and  shut  the 
furnace      door 


"  When  aDout  naif- way  down,  the  rope  broke,' 
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Sir  Bleoberis  he  knew  would  bring  down  Ysolt  without 

delay. 

A  moment  later,  the  Knight  seated  himself  upon  the 

stone  sill  of  the  window  and  caught  the  rope  with  his 

feet  and  one  of  his  hands.   Then  he  placed  his  arm  about 

Ysolt,  lifted  her  out  and  began  to  descend. 

Professor  Baffin,  even   in  his   condition   of  intense 

anxiety,  could  not  fail  to  admire  the  splendid  physical 

strength  of  the  Knight.  When  the  pair  were  about  half- 
way down,  the  rope  broke,  and  Ysolt  and  Sir  Bleoberis 
were  plunged  into  the  lake. 

The  Professor,  excited  as  he  was  by  the  accident, 
remembered  the  boiler,  and  determined  that  he  would 
have  to  blow  off  steam  and  take  the  consequences  ;  so  he 
threw  open  the  valve,  and  instantly  the  castle  walls  sent 
the  fierce  sound  out  over  the  waters. 

Sir  Bleoberis  with  Ysolt  upon  his  arm,  managed  to 
swim  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  the  Professor,  after  a 
severe  effort  lifted  her  in.  Then  he  gave  his  hand  to  the 
Knight,  and  as  Sir  Bleoberis's  foot  touched  the  side  the 
Professor  shut  off  steam,  opened  his  throttle- valve,  backed 
the  boat  away  from  the  wall,  and  started  for  the 
shore. 

It  was  now  daylight.  As  the  boat  turned  the  corner 
of  the  wall,  it  almost  came  into  collision  with  a  boat  in 
which,  with  ten  oarsmen,  sat  Sir  Dagonet.  The  inmates 
of  the  castle  had  been  alarmed  by  the  performances  of  the 
Professor's  escape-pipe ;  and  Sir  Dagonet  had  come  out  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary  noise. 

The  Professor's  presence  of  mind  was  perfect.     Turn 
ing  his  boat  quickly  to  the  right,  he  gave  the  engine  a  full 
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head  of  steam  and  shot  away  before  Sir  Dagonet's  boat 
could  stop  its  headway. 

Sir  Dagonet  had  perceived  Ysolt,  and  recognized  Sir 
Bleoberis.  White  with  rage  he  screamed  to  them  to  stop, 
and  he  hurled  at  them  terrible  threats  of  vengeance  if  he 
should  overtake  them.  As  no  heed  was  given  to  him  he 
urged  his  rowers  to  put  forth  their  mightiest  efforts,  and 
soon  his  boat  was  in  hot  pursuit  of  that  in  which  the 
maiden,  the  Knight,  and  the  Professor,  fled  away  from 
him. 

By  some  means  the  people  of  the  town  of  Callion  had 
had  their  attention  drawn  to  the  proceedings  at  the  castle, 
and  now  the  shore  was  lined  with  spectators  who  watched 
with  eager  interest  the  race  between  Sir  Dagonet's  boat 
and  the  wonderful  craft  which  had  neither  oars  nor  sails, 
and  which  sent  a  long  streamer  of  smoke  from  out  its 
chimney. 

Professor  Baffin,  positively  determined  not  to  wed  the 
daughter  of  Prince  Sagramor,  had  prepared  a  stratagem. 
He  had  sent  three  horses  to  the  side  of  the  lake  opposite 
to  the  town,  and  three  or  four  miles  distant  from  it,  with 
the  intention  of  landing  there,  and  hurrying  with  Ysolt 
and  Sir  Bleoberis  to  the  home  of  Baron  Bors,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Prince. 

The  daylight  interfered,  to  some  extent,  with  the 
promise  of  the  plan,  but  Professor  Baffin  resolved  to 
carry  it  out  at  any  rate,  taking  what  he  considered  to  be 
the  tolerably  good  chances  of  success.  He  turned  the  prow 
of  his  boat  directly  toward  the  town,  making  as  if  he 
would  go  thither.  The  pursuers  followed  fast,  and  as  the 
Professor  perceived  that  he  could  easily  outstrip  them,  he 
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slowed  his  engine  somewhat,  permitting  Sir  Dagonet  to 
gain  upon  him. 

When  he  was  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  shore, 
close  enough  indeed,  for  him  to  perceive  that  the  King, 
Prince  Sagramor,  Bragwaine,  and  all  the  attendants  of 
the  court  were  among  those  who  watched  the  race  with 
excited  interest,  the  Professor  suddenly  turned  his  boat 
half  around,  and  putting  the  engine  at  its  highest  speed, 
ploughed  swiftly  toward  the  opposite  shore. 

A  mighty  shout  went  up  from  the  onlookers.  Mani- 
festly the  fugitives  had  the  sympathy  of  the  crowd. 

The  oarsmen  of  Sir  Dagonet  worked  right  valiantly  to 
win  the  chase,  but  the  steamer  gained  constantly  upon 
them,  and  when  her  keel  grated  upon  the  sand,  close  by 
where  the  horses  stood,  the  pursuers  were  at  least  a  third 
of  a  mile  behind. 

Sir  Bleoberis  sprang  from  the  boat,  and  helped  Ysolt 
to  alight.  The  Professor  stopped  to  make  the  fire  in  the 
furnace  more  brisk,  and  to  tie  down  the  safety  valve;  then, 
hurrying  after  Sir  Bleoberis  and  Ysolt,  the  three  mounted 
their  horses  and  galloped  away. 

In  a  few  moments  they  reached  the  top  of  a  hill  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  lake.  They  stopped  and  looked 
back.  Sir  Dagonet  had  just  touched  the  shore,  but,  as 
he  had  no  horse,  further  pursuit  was  useless.  So,  shaking 
his  fist  at  the  distant  party,  he  turned  away  with  an 
affectation  of  contempt,  and  entered  the  Professor's  boat 
to  satisfy  his  curiosity  respecting  it. 

"  Let  him  be  careful  how  he  meddles  with  that,"  said 
the  Professor. 

As  he  spoke,  the  boat  was  torn  to   fragments.     Sir 
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Dagonet  and  two  of  his  men  were  seen  to  fall,  and  a 
second  afterwards  the  dull,  heavy  detonation  of  an 
explosion  reached  the  ears  of  the  Professor  and  his 
friends. 

"  It  is  dreadful,''  said  the  Professor,  with  a  sigh,  "but 
self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  then  he 
had  no  right  to  run  away  with  Ysolt,  at  any  rate." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

How  the  Professor  Went  Home. 

HE  three  friends  turned  their  horses'  heads 
away  from  the  lake,  and  pressed  swiftly 
along  the  road. 

"  It  is  necessary,"  said  Professor  Baffin, 
"that  we  should  make  good  speed,  for 
Prince  Sagramor  saw  us  come  to  this  side  of  the 
lake,  and  if  he  shall  suspect  our  design  no  doubt 
he  will  at  once  pursue  us,  in  behalf  of  that  abominable 
girl,  his  daughter." 

The  journey  was  made  in  silence  during  most  of  the 
time,  for  the  hard  riding  rendered  conversation  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  but  whenever  the  party  reached  the  crest 
of  a  hill  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  road  in  the  rear, 
the  Professor  looked  anxiously  behind  him  to  ascertain  il 
anybody  was  giving  chase.  When  within  a  mile  or  two 
of  Lonazep,  he  did  at  last  perceive  what  appeared  to  be  a 
group  of  horsemen  at  some  distance  behind  him,  and 
although  he  felt  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Prince  was 
among  them,  he  nervously  urged  his  companions  forward, 
spurring,  meantime,  his  own  horse  furiously,  in  the  hope 
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that  he  might  reach  the  castle  of  Baron  Bors  ere  he  could 
be  overtaken. 

As  the  party 
came  within  sight 
of  the  castle,  they 
could  hear  the  hoofs 
of  the  horses  of  the 
pursuers,  and  soon 
their  ears  were  as- 
sailed by  cries,  de- 
manding that  they 
should  stop.  It 
was,  indeed,  Prince 
Sagramor  and  his 
knights  who  were 
following  fast.  The 
Professor  galloped 
more  furiously  than 
ever  when  he  as- 
certained the  truth, 
and  Sir  Bleoberis 
and  Ysolt  kept  pace 
with  him. 

Just  as  they 
reached  the  draw- 
bridge, however, 
they  were  over- 
taken, and  as  it  was 
raised    they    were 

compelled  to  stop  and  meet  the  Prince  face  to  face. 
The  Professor  hurriedly  called  to  the  warder  to  lower  the 
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bridge,  so  that  Ysolt  could  take  refuge  in  the  castle. 
Then  he  turned,  and  determined  to  make  the  best  of  the 
situation.    The  Prince  was  disposed  to  be  conciliatory. 

"  We  came,"  he  said,  "  to  escort  you  back  again.  We 
have  a  guard  of  honour  here  fitting  for  any  bridegroom." 

"  You  are  uncommonly  kind,"  replied  the  Professor, 
"  but  the  parade  is  rather  unnecessary.  I  am  not  going 
back  just  at  present." 

"  I  promised  Bragwaine  that  you  would  return  with 
us,"  said  the  Prince,  sternly. 

"  Well,  you  ought  not  to  make  rash  promises,"  replied 
the  Professor,  with  firmness. 

"  You  will  go,  of  course  ? " 

"  Of  course  I  will  not  go  !  " 

"  Bragwaine  is  waiting  for  you ! " 

"  That,"  said  the  Professor  "  is  a  matter  of  pei  feet 
indifference  to  me." 

"  1  will  not  be  trifled  with,  sir,"  said  the  Prince, 
angrily. 

"  Nor  will  I !  "  exclaimed  the  Professor.  "  Let  us 
understand  one  another.  I  do  not  wish  to  marry  anyone. 
I  did  not  ask  your  daughter  to  marry  me,  and  I  have 
never  consented  to  the  union.  I  tell  you  now  that  I  posi- 
tively and  absolutely  refuse  to  be  forced  to  marry  her  or 
any  other  woman.  I  will  do  as  I  please  about  it ;  not  as 
you  please." 

"  Seize  him ! "  shrieked  the  Prince  to  attendants. 

"Stand  off!"  said  the  -Professor,  presenting  his 
revolver.  "  I'll  kill  the  man  who  approaches  me.  I  shall 
put  up  with  this  foolishness  no  longer." 

One  of  the  knights  rode  toward  him.    The  Professor 
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fired,  and  the  cavalier's  horse  rolled  in  the  dust.  The 
Prince  and  his  people  were  stupefied  with  astonishment. 

At  this  juncture  Baron  Bors,  Sir  Dinadan,  Sir  Agra- 
vaine,  Sir  Bleoberis,  and  Miss  Baffin  emerged  from  the 
castle.  Miss  Baffin  flew  to  her  father,  and  flung  her  arms 
about  him.  The  Professor  kissed  her  tenderly,  and  as  he 
did  so  his  eye  caught  sight  of  the  wire  of  the  telephone 
which  he  had  arranged  for  Ysolt  and  Sir  Bleoberis.  A 
happy  thought  struck  him.  Advancing,  he  said  to  the 
Prince : 

"  It  is  useless  for  us  to  quarrel  over  this  matter.  Baron 
Bors  has  here  an  oracle.     Let  us  consult  that ! " 

Then  the  Professor  whispered  something  to  Miss 
Baffin,  who  withdrew  unobserved  and  went  into  the  castle. 

The  Prince  was  at  first  indisposed  to  condescend  to 
accept  the  offer,  but  his  curiosity  finally  overcame  his 
pride. 

"Step  this  way!"  said  the  Professor.  "Ask  your 
questions  through  this,"  handing  him  the  mouthpiece, 
vand  put  this  to  your  ear  for  the  answer." 

"What  shall  I  say?"  inquired  the  Prince. 

"Ask  if  it  is  right  that  I  should  marry  your  daughter." 

The  Prince  put  the  question  and  the  answer  came. 

"  What  does  the  oracle  say  ? "  asked  the  Professor. 

"  It  says  you  shall  not,"  replied  the  Prince,  looking  a 

od  deal  scared. 

"Are  you  satisfied?"  said  the  Professor. 

The  Prince  did  not  answer,  but  he  looked  as  if  he 
suspected  a  trick  of  some  kind  and  would  like  to  impale 
Professor  Baffin  with  his  lance  if  he  dared. 

He  was  about  to  turn  away  in  disgust  when  Sir  Agra- 
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vaine,  who  stood  beside  him,  in  a  few  half-whispered 
words  explained  to  him  the  method  by  which  the  Professoi 
had  imposed  upon  him. 

In  a  raging  fury  the  Prince  rode  up  to  the  Professoi 
and  would  have  assailed  him;  but  Baron  Bors  advanced 
and  said  : 

"  This  gentleman  is  unarmed  and  unused  to  our 
methods  of  combat.  He  is  my  guest,  and  he  has  saved 
my  daughter.     I  will  fight  his  battles  !  " 

The  Prince  threw  his  glove  at  the  Baron's  feet. 
Baron  Bors  called  for  his  armour  and  his  horse,  and  when 
he  was  ready  he  took  his  place  opposite  to  his  antagonist 
and  waited  the  signal  for  the  contest. 

"This,"  said  the  Professor,  "is  probably  the  most 
asinine  proceeding  upon  record.  Because  I  won't  marry 
Sagramor's  daughter,  Sagramor  is  going  to  fight  with  a 
man  who  never  saw  his  daughter." 

The  combat  was  not  a  long  one.  At  the  first  shock 
both  knights  were  unhorsed  ;  but,  drawing  their  swords, 
they  rushed  together  and  hacked  at  each  other  until  the 
sparks  flew  in  showers  from  their  armour. 

The  Baron  fought  well,  but  presently  the  Prince's 
sword  struck  his  shoulder  with  a  blow  which  carried  the 
blade  down  through  the  steel  plate  and  caused  the  blood 
to  spurt  forth.  The  Baron  fell  to  the  earth ;  and  Prince 
Sagramor,  remembering  the  small  number  of  his  atten- 
dants and  the  probability  that  he  might  be  assailed  by  the 
Baron's  people,  mounted  his  horse  and  slowly  trotted 
away  without  deigning  to  look  at  Professor  Baffin . 

They  carried  the  Baron  tenderly  into  the  castle  and 
put  him  to  bed.     The  wound  was  a  terrible  one,  and 
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"  At  the  first  shock  both  knights  were  unhorsed.' 
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the  Professor  perceived  that  the  chances  of  his  recovery 
under  the  rude  medical  treatment  that  could  be  obtained 
were  not  very  favourable.  After  doing  what  he  could  to 
help  the  sufferer,  he  withdrew  from  the  room  and  left  the 
Baron  with  Lady  Bors  and  the  medical  practitioner  who 
was  ordinarily  employed  by  the  family. 

Miss  Baffin,  with  Sir  Dinadan,  awaited  her  father  in 
the  hall.  This  was  the  first  opportunity  he  had  had  to 
greet  her.  After  some  preliminary  conversation,  and  after 
the  Professor  had  expressed  to  Sir  Dinadan  his  regret 
that  the  Baron  should  have  been  injured,  the  Professor 
said : 

"  And  now,  Tilly,  my  love,  how  have  you  been  em- 
ploying yourself  during  my  absence  ?  " 

Miss  Baffin  blushed. 

"Have  you  kept  the  journal  regularly?"  asked  the 
Professor. 

"  Not  so  very  regularly,"  replied  Miss  Baffin. 

"  I  have  a  number  of  interesting  and  extraordinary 
things  for  you  to  record,"  said  the  Professor.  "Has 
nothing  of  a  remarkable  character  happened  here  during 
my  absence  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Miss  Baffin. 

"  I  have  learned  to  smoke,"  said  Sir  pSna^an. 

"Indeed,"  said  the  Professor,  with  a  slight  pang. 
"  And  how  many  cigars  have  you  smoked  ?" 

"  Only  one,"  replied  the  Knight.  "  It  made  me  ill  for 
two  days.     I  think,  perhaps,  I  shall  give  up  smoking." 

"  I  would  advise  you  to.  It  is  a  bad  habit,"  said  the 
Professor,  "  and  expensive.  And  then,  you  know,  cigars 
are  so  dreadfully  scarce,  too." 
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"The  Lady  Tilly  was  very  kind  to  me  while  I  was  ill. 
I  believe  I  was  delirious  once  or  twice;  and  I  was  so 
touched  by  her  sweet  patience  that  I  again  proposed  to 
her." 

"  While  you  were  delirious  ?  "  asked  the  Professor. 

"  Oh,  no !  when  I  had  recovered." 

"  What  did  you  say  to  that,  Tilly  ?  "  asked  Professor 
Baffin. 

"  I  referred  him  to  you,"  replied  Miss  Baffin. 

"  But  what  will  the  Baron  say  ? "  asked  the  Professor. 

"  He  and  my  mother  have  given  their  consent,"  said 
Sir  Dinadan.  "They  declared  that  I  could  not  have 
pleased  them  better  than  by  making  such  a  choice." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  Professor,  reflectively. 
"  I  like  you  first-rate,  and  if  I  felt  certain  we  were  going 
to  stay  here — " 

"  I  will  go  with  you  if  you  leave  the  island,"  said  Sir 
Dinadan,  eagerly. 

"And  then  you  know,  Din,"  continued  the  Professor 
familiarly,  "  Tilly  is  highly  educated,  while  you — Well, 
you  know  you  must  learn  to  read,  and  write,  and  cipher, 
the  very  first  thing." 

''  I  have  been  giving  him  lessons  while  you  were  away," 
said  Miss  Baffin. 

" How  does  he  get  along?" 

"  Quite  well.  He  can  do  short  division  with  a  little 
help,  and  he  has  learned  as  far  as  the  eighth  line  in  the 
multiplication  table." 

"  Eight  eights  are  sixty-four,  eight  nines  are  seventy- 
two,  eight  tens  are  eighty,"  said  Sir  Dinadan,  triumph- 
antly. 
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"Well,"  said  the  Professor,  "if  Tilly  loves  you,  and 
you  love  Tilly,  I  shall  make  no  objection." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  exclaimed  both  of  the  lovers. 

"But  I  tell  you  what,  Din,  you  are  getting  a  good 
bargain.  There  is  no  finer  girl,  or  a  smarter  one  either, 
on  the  globe.  You  people  here  cannot  half  appreciate 
her." 

For  more  than  a  week,  Baron  Bors  failed  to  show  any 
signs  of  improvement  and  the  Professor  thought  he  per- 
ceived clearly  that  his  case  was  fast  getting  beyond  hope. 
He  deemed  it  prudent,  however,  to  keep  his  opinion 
from  the  members  of  the  Baron's  family.  But  the 
Baron  himself  soon  reached  the  same  conclusion, 
and  one  day  Lady  Bors  came  out  of  his  room  to  sum- 
mon Sir  Dinadan,  Ysolt,  Sir  Bleoberis,  who  was  now 
formally  betrothed  to  Ysolt,  and  the  Professor,  to  the 
Baron's  bedside. 

The  Baron  said  to  them,  in  a  feeble  voice,  that  he  felt 
his  end  approaching,  and  that  he  desired  to  give  some 
instructions,  and  to  say  farewell  to  his  family.  Then  he 
addressed  himself  first  to  Sir  Dinadan,  and  next  to  Ysolt. 
When  he  had  finished  speaking  to  them  he  said  to  Lady 
Bors: 

"  And  now,  Ettard,  a  final  word  to  you.  I  am  going 
away,  and  you  will  need  another  friend,  protector,  com- 
panion, husband.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  any  one 
whom  you  should  like,  other  than  me  ?" 

"  Never,  never,  never ! "  said  Lady  Bors,  sobbing. 

"  Let  me  advise  you,  then.  Who  would  be  more  likely 
to  fill  my  place  in  your  heart  acceptably  than  our  good 
and  wise  and  wonderful  friend  Sir  Baffin  ? '' 
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"Good  gracious!"  exclaimed  the  Professor  with  a 
start. 

"  Your  son  is  to  marry  his  daughter ;  and  she  will  be 
happy  to  be  here  with  him  in  the  castle.  Promise  me 
that  you  will  try  to  love  him  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  will  try  ! "  said  Lady  Bors,  wiping  her  eyes 
and  seeming,  upon  the  whole  rather  more  cheerful. 

"  That,"  said  the  Baron,  "  does  not  altogether  satisfy 
me,  1  place  upon  you  my  command  that  you  shall  marry 
him.    Will  you  consent  to  obey  ?  " 

"  I  will  consent  to  anything  so  that  your  last  hour 
may  be  happier,"  said  Lady  Bors  with  an  air  of  resigna- 
tion. She  was  supported  during  the  trial,  perhaps,  by 
the  reflection  that  in  dealing  with  lumbago  Professor 
Baffin  had  no  superior  in  the  kingdom. 

Father  Anselm  was  announced.  "  Withdraw,  now," 
said  the  Baron  to  all  of  his  family  but  Lady  Bors.  "I 
must  speak  with  the  Hermit." 

Professor  Baffin  encountered  the  Hermit  at  the  door. 
The  holy  man  stopped  long  enough  to  say  that  a  huge 
ship  had  come  near  to  the  shore  upon  which  the  Professor 
had  landed,  and  that  it  was  anchored  there.  From  its 
mast,  Father  Anselm  said,  fluttered  a  banner  of  red  and 
white  stripes  with  a  starry  field  of  blue. 

The  Professor's  heart  beat  fast.  For  a  moment  he 
could  hardly  control  his  emotion.  He  resolved  to  go  at 
once  to  the  shore  and  to  take  his  daughter  with  him. 
Withdrawing  her  from  her  companions  the  two  strolled 
slowly  out  from  the  castle  into  the  park.  Then,  hastening 
their  steps,  they  passed  towards  the  shore.  In  a  few 
moments  they  reached  it,  and  there,  sure  enough,  ihey 
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saw  a  barque  at  anchor,  while  from  her  mast-head  floated 
the  American  flag. 

A  boat  belonging  to  the  barque  had  come  to  the  shore 
to  obtain  water  from  the  stream.  Professor  Baffin  entered 
into  conversation  with  the  officer  who  commanded  the 
boat.  The  vessel  proved  to  be  the  Mary  L.  Simpson, 
of  Martha's  Vineyard,  bound  from  the  Azores  to  New 
York.  When  the  Professor  had  explained  to  the  officer 
that  he  and  his  daughter  were  Americans,  the  mate 
invited  them  to  come  aboard  so  that  he  could  introduce 
them  to  the  captain. 

"  Shall  we  go,  my  child  ? "  asked  the  Professor. 

"  If  we  can  return  in  a  very  few  moments,  we  might 
go,"  said  Miss  Baffin. 

They  entered  the  boat,  and  when  they  reached  the 
vessel  they  were  warmly  greeted  by  Captain  Magruder. 

While  they  were  talking  with  him  in  his  cabin  the  air 
suddenly  darkened  and  the  captain  rushed  out  upon  deck. 
Almost  before  he  reached  it  a  terrific  gale  struck  the 
barque  and  she  began  to  drag  her  anchors.  Fortunately 
the  wind  blew  off  shore,  and  the  captain,  weighing 
anchor,  let  the  barque  drive  right  out  to  sea.  The  Pro- 
fessor was  about  to  remark  to  Miss  Baffin  that  he  feared 
there  was  small  chance  of  his  ever  seeing  the  island  again, 
when  a  lurch  of  the  vessel  threw  him  over.  His  head 
struck  the  sharp  corner  of  the  captain's  chest  and  he 
became  unconscious. 

When  Professor  Baffin  regained  his  senses  he  found 
that  he  was  lying  in  a  berth  in  a  ship's  cabin.  Some  one 
was  sitting  beside  him. 
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"  Is  that  you,  Tilly  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  faint  voice. 

"  Yes,  pa  ;  I  am  glad  you  are  conscious  again.  Can 
I  give  you  anything  ?  " 

"  Have  I  been  long  unconscious,  Tilly  ?  " 

"  You  have  been  very  ill  for  several  days  ;  delirious 
sometimes." 

"  Is  the  captain  going  back  to  the  island  ? " 

"  Going  back  to  the  what,  pa  ?  " 

"To  the  island.  It  must  have  seemed  dreadfully 
heartless  for  us  to  leave  the  castle  while  the  Baron  was 
dying." 

"While  the  Baron  was  dying?  What  do  you 
mean  ? " 

"Why,  Baron  Bors  could  not  have  lived  much 
longer.  I  am  afraid  Sir  Dinadan  will  think  hard  of 
us." 

"  I  haven't  the  least  idea  what  you  are  talking  about. 
Poor  pa  !  your  mind  is  beginning  to  wander  again. 
Turn  over  and  try  to  go  to  sleep." 

Professor  Baffin  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  he 
said  : 

"  Tilly,  do  you  mean  to  say  you  never  heard  of  Baron 
Bors?" 

"  Never ! " 

"And  that  you  were  never  engaged  to  Sir  Dinadan?" 

"  Pa,  how  absurd  !    Who  are  these  people  ? '' 

"Were  you  not  upon  the  island  with  me,  at  the 
castle?" 

"  How  could  we  have  gone  upon  an  island,  pa,  when 
we  were  taken  from  the  raft  by  the  ship  ? " 

"  Tilly,  my  child,  when  I  get  perfectly  well  I  shall  have 
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to  tell  you  of  the  most  extraordinary  series  of  circumstances 
that  has  come  under  my  observation  during  the  whole 
course  of  my  existence  ! " 

Then  Professor  Baffin  closed  his  eyes  and  fell  into  a 
doze,  and  Miss  Baffin  went  up  to  tell  the  surgeon  of  the 
ship  Undine,  from  Philadelphia  to  Glasgow,  that  her 
father  seemed  to  be  getting  better. 


"JINNIE." 

A  STORY   OF  A  CHILD. 


INNIE!  Vir-r-rginia-a-a !  You' Jin'!  If 
you're  not  here  in  a  minute,  I'll  whip  you 
within  an  inch  of  your  life  !  " 

It  was  the  shrill  voice  of  Mrs.  Tyke. 
Down  from  some  mysterious  part  of  the 
recesses  of  the  house  it  came  with  the  force 
and  precision  of  a  rifle-ball,  through  the  narrow 
hall  and  open  door  to  the  ears  of  Jinnie,  who  was 
scrubbing  the  front  steps. 

Why  Mrs.  Tyke  desired  that  the  steps  and  the  pave- 
ment should  be  scrubbed  upon  that  cold  and  dismal 
December  morning  cannot  be  imagined.  Probably  she 
herself  could  not  have  given  a  reason  for  it  if  she  had 
been  asked.  The  bricks  looked  very  clean  and  whole- 
some before  the  work  began,  and  the  marble  steps  were 
almost  painfully  white.  Now,  the  pavement  was  covered 
with  a  film  of  ice  upon  which  pedestrians  slipped  and 
were  provoked  to  anger,  and  the  steps  were  positively  so 
icy  as  to  be  unfit  for  use. 

The  voice  of  Mrs.  Tyke  gave  fresh  impetus  to  the 
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arm  of  the  child,  who  was  just  giving  a  few  finishing 
wipes  to  the  uppermost  step.  She  was  a  little  child, 
surely  not  more  than  eight  years  of  age.  As  she  knelt 
upon  the  marble  rather  painful  prominence  was  given  to 
a  pair  of  shoes  which  might  once  have  been  the  property 
of  Mrs.  Tyke  herself,  but  which  were  now  worn,  as 
forlorn  and  riddled  wrecks,  upon  feet  which  were  stock- 
ingless.  The  thin  little  legs  above  the  leather  ruins  were 
blue  with  cold,  and  the  tiny  arms  which  wielded  the 
wiping  cloth  with  accelerated  speed  were  bare  and 
chapped  to  redness. 

If  it  was  an  offence  to  cover  a  pavement  with  ice  upon 
such  a  morning,  it  was  a  bitter  wrong  to  compel  a  little 
child  so  poorly  clad  to  perform  the  work. 

Before  Jinnie  had  replaced  her  cloth  in  her  bucket, 
Mrs  Tyke  appeared  in  the  doorway  with  anger  in  her 
face.  She  took  hold  of  one  of  the  child's  ears  with  her 
coarse  fingers  and  pulled  her  into  the  hallway  head  fore- 
most with  as  much  force  as  if  she  had  been  shot  out  of  a 
catapult.  Then  Mrs.  Tyke,  with  a  vigorous  hand,  boxed 
the  ear  that  she  had  pulled,  cuffed  the  other  ear,  impar- 
tially, knocking  the  child  against  the  wall. 

"  I'll  teach  you  to  mind  me  when  I  call  you  !  Potter- 
ing and  fooling  with  your  work  !  Now  you  go  right  out 
into  the  yard  and  scrub  those  bricks  in  a  jiffy,  or  you'll 
know  how  the  broom-handle  feels  !  " 

Mrs.  Tyke  was  going  to  have  the  back  yard  scrubbed 
also.  Why  Mrs.  Tyke  did  not  scrub  the  four  walls  of 
the  house,  and  the  roof,  and  the  chimney  flues  and  the 
fence,  and  why  she  did  not  scrub  the  cobble  stones  in  the 
street,  is  an  impenetrable  secret. 
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Jinnie  picked  up  the  bucket,  and  went  staggering 
through  the  hall,  into  the  kitchen,  with  a  feeling  that  her 
head  might  at  any  moment  tumble  off,  as  a  result  of  Mrs. 
Tyke's  blows,  and  roll  upon  the  floor.  She  refilled  her 
bucket  at  the  hydrant,  and  began  her  work  with  a  vigour 
that  promised  to  make  Mrs.  Tyke's  back-yard  within  a 
few  moments  a  fit  place  for  skaters. 

Just  before  the  work  was  done,  Mrs.  Tyke  appeared  at 
the  window  with  her  bonnet  on,  and  in  a  severe  tone  gave 
Jinnie  some  directions  respecting  the  preparation  of 
dinner  during  her  absence.  Then  Mrs.  Tyke  withdrew, 
and  just  as  the  front  door  slammed  Jinnie  saw  the  head 
of  a  child  appear  over  the  top  of  the  partition  fence, 
between  the  yards  of  Mrs.  Tyke  and  Mrs.  Brown. 

Young  Miss  Brown  watched  Jinnie  putting  away  the 
scrubbing  implements,  and  when  Jinnie  drew  near  to  the 
fence  with  an  apparent  purpose  to  have  some  conversa- 
tion, the  little  Brown  said  : 

"  It'll  pretty  soon  be  Christmas,  now." 

"  Will  it?"  said  Jinnie,  without  manifesting  any  trace 
of  interest  in  the  fact. 

"Yes,  and  Kris  Kingle  is  coming  to  our  house. 
Mamma  said  so.  Does  Kris  Kingle  come  to  your  house 
on  Christmas  ?  " 

"  Nobody  ever  comes  to  our  house  but  the  milkman. 
He  is  not  Kris  Kingle,  is  he  ?  " 

"  Oh  no  !  Don't  you  hang  up  your  stockings  on 
Christmas  eve  ? " 

"  I  have  no  stockings  to  hang  up." 

"  Where  does  Kris  Kingle  put  all  your  pretty  things 
then  ?  » 
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"  He  don't  bring  me  any.     Who  is  Kris  Kingle  ?  " 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  ?  He  comes  in  a  sleigh  full  of 
toys,  pulled  by  reindeer,  and, — " 

"  Where  does  he  come  from  ?     Ohio  ? " 

"  I  guess  so.  But  he  comes  down  the  chimbley  every 
night  before  Christmas  and, — " 

"  I  expect  our  chimbly  must  be  too  little.  Or  maybe 
he  don't  know  we  live  here." 

"  Oh,  he  knows  where  everybody  lives  ;  all  the  little 
children." 

"  I'm  so  sorry  he  forgets  me  !  Maybe  it's  because  I 
have  no  stockings  !     Oh,  I  wish,  I  wish  I  had  !  " 

"  Won't  Mrs.  Tyke  lend  you  one  of  hers  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  to  ask  her.  I  wonder  would  Kris  Kingle 
come  if  I  put  a  bucket  there  for  him  ? " 

"  I  never  heard  of  his  giving  toys  in  a  bucket.  If  he 
gave  you  a  large  doll  maybe  he  would.  Have  you  got  a 
large  doll?" 

"  I  never  had  any  doll.  I  made  one  once  out  of  a  dust 
brush  and  some  rags,  but  Mrs .  Tyke  whipped  me  and 
took  it  away.  If  I  had  a  real  doll  I'd  be  so  happy  that  I 
couldn't  stand  it." 

"  If  Mrs,  Tyke  whipped  you  for  it  that  would  keep 
you  from  being  too  happy,  wouldn't  it? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Why  didn't  you  ask  your  mamma  to  write  to  Kris 
Kingle  to  come?" 

"  I  never  had  a  mamma ;  and  no  father,  either.  I  was 
born  in  an  asylum,  and  Mrs.  Tyke  always  says  it's  a  pity 
I  was  ever." 

"  Maybe  he'd  come  if  you'd  pray  to  get  him." 
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"  I  only  know 'Now  I  lay  me.'  I  learned  it  at  the 
asylum  ;  but  I  daren't  say  it  out  loud  any  more." 

"  I  don't  know  what  we  can  do  about  it  then." 

"  Jinnie  began  to  cry  ;  but  suddenly  remembering  the 
imminent  probability  of  Mrs.  Tyke's  return,  she  wiped 
her  eyes  with  a  rag  of  her  dress,  and  said  : 

"  Good-bye ;  I  must  go  in  now.  I  have  to  get  dinner." 

So  she  ran  into  the  kitchen  and  the  head  of  the  youth- 
ful Brown  slowly  descended  until  it  was  eclipsed  by  the 
fence. 

Jinnie  went  to  work  to  prepare  the  vegetables  for 
dinner,  with  her  poor  little  brain  in  such  a  stir  of  excite- 
ment about  Kris  Kingle  and  the  possibility  of  his 
remembering  her  or  forgetting  her,  that  she  could  hardly 
keep  her  mind  upon  the  task  that  her  hands  were  doing ; 
but  she  was  recalled  from  her  dreams  by  the  sound  of 
Mrs.  Tyke's  step  in  the  hall ;  and  as  Mrs.  Tyke  perceived 
that  she  had  not  been  very  industrious,  Mrs.  Tyke 
promptly  boxed  her  ears.  She  fell  to  the  floor  and  then 
Mrs.  Tyke  kicked  her  two  or  three  times.  This  energetic 
treatment  effectively  dispelled  all  of  Jinnie's  visions  of 
Kris  Kingle.  She  had  rarely  had  any  information  upon 
which  to  build  pleasant  thoughts  of  what  life  might  have 
been  to  her  ;  and  now  when  her  little  mind  was  taking  its 
first  flight  into  those  realms  of  imagination  wherein  so 
many  of  the  forlorn  of  earth  find  at  least  a  taste  of  happi- 
ness, the  red  and  vigorous  hand  of  Mrs.  Tyke  hurled  her 
back  once  more  into  the  dreary  and  dreadful  reality  of 
life. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  Jinnie  hurried  through  her 
myriad  duties  with  a  tremulous  fear  upon  her  that  if  she 
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should  dare  even  to  think  of  that  mysterious  being  who 
loved  the  little  children  she  might  invoke  still  further 
blows.  The  blows  come  at  any  rate,  more  than  once, 
despite  her  carefulness ;  but  that  was  always  a  part  of  her 
experience,  and  she  bore  them  perhaps  a  little  better  now 
because  she  was  looking  forward  with  a  faint  suggestion 
of  happiness  to  the  night,  when  she  should  lie  beneath  the 
scant  covering  of  her  bed,  and  think  without  fear  of  harm 
of  the  reindeer  and  sleigh  and  the  toys  of  the  kind  old 
man  who  might  perhaps  not  forget  her  this  time. 

When  supper  time  came  Mrs.  Tyke  ordered  her  to 
go  to  the  baker's  for  bread.  The  shop  to  which  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  go  was  closed,  for  some  reason, 
and  Jinnie  sought  another,  upon  another  street.  On  her 
way  home  through  the  dusky  thoroughfare  she  came 
suddenly  upon  a  show-window  brilliantly  lighted,  and 
filled  with  childish  splendours  belonging  to  the  Christmas 
season. 

She  had  never  seen  so  many  beautiful  things  before. 
There  were  toys  of  all  kinds,  some  of  which  she  under- 
stood and  some  of  which  were  all  the  more  fascinating 
for  the  mystery  that  surrounded  them.  There  were 
wagons  and  horses,  and  miniature  tea  sets,  and  pop  guns, 
and  baby  houses,  and  jumping  jacks,  and  railroad  cars 
and  tin  steamboats,  and  make-believe  soldier  caps  ;  and 
these  were  mingled  with  clusters  of  glass  balls  of  various 
colours,  which  glittered  in  the  gaslight  in  a  most  wonder- 
ful manner.  But  the  glory  of  the  window  was  a  huge 
waxen  doll  dressed  as  a  bride,  in  pure  white,  with  a  veil 
and  a  wreath  and  the  loveliest  satin  dress.  She  had  real 
golden  hair  and  the  softest  blue  eyes,  that  stared  and 
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stared  as  though  they  were  looking  into  some  other 
surprising  show  window  over  the  way. 

Jinnie  trembled  when  she  saw  this  marvellous  doll. 
She  had  no  idea  that  anybody  ever  wore  such  wonderful 
clothing  as  that.  She  had  never  dreamed  that  anything 
could  be  so  beautiful.  She  thought  she  would  be  per- 
fectly happy  if  she  could  stand  there  and  gaze  at  it  during 
the  remainder  of  her  life.  Oh,  if  Kris  Kingle  should  come 
and  leave  her  such  a  doll  as  that !  No,  that  could  not 
be  ;  it  was  impossible  that  she  should  ever  have  such  a 
joyful  experience.  But  maybe  he  might  bring  her  a  doll 
like  some  of  the  smaller  and  less  splendid  ones  which 
surround  the  bride  in  swarms.  Yes,  she  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  very  poorest  one  of  them.  She  would 
hide  it  somewhere,  under  her  bed  covering,  perhaps, 
where  Mrs.  Tyke  could  not  see  it,  but  where  she  could 
find  it  and  kiss  it  and  hug  it  and  take  it  close  in  her  arms 
when  she  went  to  sleep  at  night. 

The  thought  of  Mrs.  Tyke  came  to  her  like  a  blow  in 
the  midst  of  her  delight.  She  remembered  that  she  must 
hurry  homeward,  and  so  taking  a  last,  long  look  she 
turned  and  ran  along  the  pavement,  her  heart  filled  with 
a  wild,  passionate  longing  that  Kris  Kingle  would  come 
to  her  and  bring  her  something  she  could  love. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Tyke  greeted  her  with  angry  words 
and  two  or  three  savage  thumps.  She  expected  that. 
But  Mrs.  Tyke  was  not  content  with  this.  When  she  sat 
down  to  supper  she  told  Jinnie  that  as  she  had  been  un- 
usually idle  and  bad  that  day  she  should  go  hungry  to 
bed.  Then  Mrs.  Tyke  ate  a  particularly  hearty  meal, 
with  the  child  watching  her  ;  and  when  she  had  finished 
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she  sat  by,  growling  and  threatening,  while  Jinnie  cleared 
away  the  teathings  preparatory  tobeing  marched  off  to  bed. 

Jinnie  missed  her  supper  sadly,  but  she  did  not  mind 
the  hunger  so  much  on  that  night,  for  her  mind  was  busy 
with  new  delights. 

It  was  dark  in  her  room,  but  she  knew  where  the 
chimney  was  ;  and  before  she  undressed  she  went  over 
and  felt  it.  There  was  a  hole  there  for  a  stove-pipe,  but 
it  had  paper  pasted  over  it. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Jinnie,  "  Kris  Kingle  did  not  come 
because  the  hole  was  shut." 

He  would  not  come  down  the  chimney  and  out  into 
the  dining-room,  she  knew,  because  he  would  have  to  go 
through  the  stove ;  and  that  would  burn  him,  and  his  toys, 
too,  perhaps.  She  thought  it  might  be  an  inducement  for 
him  to  come  if  she  should  punch  a  hole  through  the 
paper.  She  was  afraid  to  tear  it  off;  afraid  of  Mrs. 
Tyke's  vengeance ;  so  she  pushed  her  finger  through  it. 
Then  she  undressed,  and  went  hopefully  to  her  bed  upon 
the  floor. 

But  not  to  sleep.  She  was  too  greatly  excited.  She 
began  to  wonder  why  it  was  that  life  was  so  terrible. 
She  never  imagined  that  her  life  differed  from  those  of 
other  children.  It  is  the  peculiar  infamy  of  brutality  to  a 
child  that  the  victim  does  not  know  how  to  sound  the  cry 
for  the  help  that  is  almost  always  near  to  it.  It  accepts 
its  lot  as  a  thing  of  course  ;  it  does  not  know  that  there 
are  perhaps  within  a  few  short  steps  of  its  house  of  suffer- 
ing hearts  that  would  stir  with  wrath  for  its  wrongs,  and 
that  there  is  within  reach  a  law  which  would  bring 
retribution  upon  the  head  of  its  oppressor. 
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Jinnie  believed  that  all  childhood  was  a  time  of 
punishment  and  misery.  She  saw  other  children  playing 
in  the  street  who  seemed  merry  and  joyous,  and  she 
could  not  understand  why  they  were  so.  She  remem- 
bered the  Brown  girl,  also,  and  how  she  had  heard  her 
sometimes  laughing  and  singing.  Jinnie  could  not  laugh 
and  sing  in  her  house  with  Mrs.  Tyke  near  her.  She 
thought  the  other  children  might  be  happier  because 
they  had  dolls,  and  because  they  could  have  their  stock- 
ings filled  at  Christmas  time.  She  knew  that  grown-up 
people  were  not  abused  as  she  was,  but  it  seemed  such  a 
long,  long  time  to  wait  until  she  was  grown  up.  She  felt 
that  when  she  was  she  would  be  kinder  to  children,  and 
not  strike  them  with  the  poker,  at  any  rate,  as  Mrs.  Tyke 
sometimes  struck  her. 

And  if  Kris  Kingle  should  come  down  into  her  room 
through  the  hole  in  the  paper,  she  thought  she  would  like 
to  be  awake  and  to  ask  him  to  take  her  away  with  him 
in  his  sleigh  somewhere.  As  she  dwelt  upon  this  she 
pictured  herself  going  up  the  chimney  and  then  flying 
over  the  roofs  behind  the  reindeer,  and  looking  back  at 
Mrs.  Tyke  standing  at  the  window  and  cursing  her. 
And  so  she  fell  asleep  and  into  a  tangled  maze  of  dreams, 
wherein  Kris  Kingle,  Mrs.  Tyke  and  the  doll-baby  bride 
were  mingled  in  great  confusion. 

Jinnie's  first  thought  in  the  morning  was  the  last' that 
she  had  upon  the  night  before.  But  as  she  hurriedly 
dressed  herself  it  flashed  across  her  mind  that  as  there 
was  grave  peril  that  Kris  Kingle  might  not  come  to  her, 
perhaps  it  would  make  matters  surer  if  she  should  go  to 
him; 
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The  milkman,  whose  cry  she  expected  every  moment, 
to  her  seemed  a  likely  person  to  know  where  Kris  lived, 
and  to  take  her  there.  Young  Miss  Brown  had  rather 
indicated  that  Kris's  home  was  in  Ohio  ;  but  whether 
Ohio  was  a  little  piece  up  the  street  or  millions  of  miles 
away,  or  whether  it  was  a  house  or  a  stable  or  a  town,  she 
did  not  know.  The  milkman  had  spoken  pleasantly  to 
her  sometimes,  and  he  had  a  waggon.  It  was  not  as 
attractive  as  a  sleigh  with  reindeer,  but  she  had  often 
longed  to  ride  in  it.  She  determined  to  speak  to  him. 
But  when  he  came  and  she  opened  the  door  with  a  beat- 
ing heart,  he  snatched  the  pitcher  from  her  hand  and 
frowned  while  he  filled  it.  He  was  thinking  of  some 
offensive  suggestions  made  by  Mrs.  Tyke  upon  the  pre- 
ceding evening  in  reference  to  his  too  intense  partiality 
for  water  ;  and  he  seemed  so  cross  that  Jinnie  was  afraid 
to  speak  to  him. 

She  came  into  the  house  again  sorrowfully,  but  with  a 
strong  purpose  to  seek  some  other  means  of  reaching 
Kris  Kingle  ;  and  she  carried  this  determination  with  her 
stubbornly  through  all  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  the 
day. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Tyke  went 
out.  Jinnie  felt  that  her  time  had  come.  She  resolved  to 
make  an  effort  to  find  Kris  Kingle,  to  tell  him  of  her 
longing  desire,  and  to  return  home  again  before  Mrs.  Tyke 
got  back.  She  put  her  woollen  hood  upon  her  head, 
wrapped  around  her  shoulders  the  thin  and  faded  rag 
which  Mrs.  Tyke  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  shawl, 
and  then  she  concluded  to  take  a  newspaper  with  her,  so 
that  if  Kris  Kingle  showed  any  disposition  to  urge  the 
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doll-baby  upon  her  in  advance  of  Christmas,  she  could 
have  something  to  wrap  it  in. 

When  she  came  out  of  the  house  she  crossed  the  street 
so  that  she  could  notice  particularly  whether  there  was 
anything  in  the  construction  of  the  roof  of  Mrs.  Tyke's 
dwelling  which  would  be  likely  to  discourage  Kris  Kingle 
from  attempting  to  reach  the  chimney.  She  saw  that  the 
roof  was  much  lower  than  the  roofs  of  the  houses  upon 
each  side  of  it,  and  that  it  sloped  at  a  sharp  angle 
toward  the  front,  while  they  were  flat.  The  chimney, 
also,  was  certainly  smaller  than  others  in  the  vicinity, 
and  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  child's  mind  was 
that  Kris  Kingle  had  probably  been  indisposed  to  take 
the  risks  of  running  his  sleigh  upon  so  precipitous  a 
roof  for  the  sake  of  descending  such  a  very  narrow 
chimney. 

This  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  child's  purpose  to 
visit  Kris  Kingle,  so  that  she  might  plead  with  him  to 
make  a  call  at  Mrs.  Tyke's  despite  the  inconveniences  of 
the  construction  of  the  house.  It  occurred  to  her  that  she 
might  possibly  arrange  for  him  to  come  to  the  front  door 
and  ring  the  bell,  when  she  would  come  softly  down 
stairs  and  ^en  to  receive  him. 

While  she  thought  of  the  matter  she  walked  quickly 
up  the  street,  now  somewhat  gloomy  in  the  early  dusk, 
but  before  she  had  gone  far  she  reflected  that  she  ought 
to  inquire  the  way  to  Ohio  before  the  darkness  should 
come.  She  paused  to  speak  to  two  or  three  men  who 
were  hurrying  by,  but  evidently  they  thought  she  intended 
to  ask  for  alms  of  them,  and  so  they  would  not  pause  to 
listen  to  her.     She  was  discouraged  ;  but  at  last  she  saw 
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a  boy  standing  by  a  street  lamp,  doing  nothing,  and  she 
resolved  to  ask  him. 

He  laughed  rudely  at  her  question  and  walked  away. 
A  moment  later  he  turned  and  threw  a  snowball  at  her. 
It  hit  her  in  the  face  and  hurt  her  badly  ;  and  her  foot 
slipping  upon  the  icy  pavement,  she  fell.  A  moment 
elapsed  before  she  was  able  to  rise  ;  but  at  last  she  got 
up,  and  although  she  was  cold  and  weak  and  greatly  dis- 
couraged, she  thought  she  would  press  on.  She  might 
never  have  so  good  a  chance  again  ;  and  if  she  did  not 
see  Kris  Kingle  now,  Christmas  would  come,  and  he  would 
come  and  go,  and  there  would  be  no  doll  for  her. 

While  she  was  standing  there,  in  a  very  miserable 
frame  of  mind,  a  nicely  dressed  lady  went  past  her. 
Presently  the  lady  turned  and  looked  at  her ;  then  she 
came  back  to  where  Jinnie  stood  and  spoke  to  her. 

"  What  is  your  name,  my  child  ? "  asked  the  lady. 

"Virginia,  ma'am.  But  Mrs.  Tyke  generally  calls 
me  Jinnie."  She  had  never  heard  so  sweet  a  voice.  It 
seemed  so  beautiful,  so  gentle,  so  full  of  tender  pity,  that  it 
thrilled  her  with  a  strange  joy. 

"  And  where  are  you  going  ?  '' 

"  I  am  going  out  to  Ohio,  to  see  Kris  Kingle." 

The  old  lady  smiled ;  but  the  smile  faded  into  a  look 
of  deep  compassion,  and  she  said  : 

"  Did  your  mother  let  you  come  away  from  home  ?" 

'*  I  have  no  mother.     I'm  a  bound  girl." 

"  Who  sent  you  to  find  Kris  Kingle  ?  " 

"  Nobody.  He  always  forgets  to  come  to  our  house^ 
so  I  was  goin'  to  put  him  in  mind." 

"  Don't  you  get  any  toys  or  candy  on  Christmas  ?  " 
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"  No,  ma'am.  Mrs.  Tyke  won't  give  me  any,  and  Kris 
Kingle  forgets  me.    And  I  never  tasted  candy  but  once." 

"  Is  Mrs.  Tyke  the  woman  you  live  with  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"Does  she  treat  you  kindly  ? " 

"  Whips  me  and  knocks  me  down  sometimes." 

"  Will  you  go  back  to  her  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  ma'am.  I'am  going  right  back  as  soon  as  I 
see  Kris  Kingle." 

The  lady  took  her  hand  and  resolved  to  go  back  with 
her  and  to  see  the  terrible  Mrs.  Tyke.  She  told  Jinnie 
so,  and  Jinnie  submitted,  although  she  was  grieved  to 
forego  her  errand. 

"Do  you  know  who  Kris  Kingle  really  is  ?"  the  lady 
asked. 

"  Yes  ;  he  brings  nice  things  down  the  chimbly  to 
children." 

"  He  does  better  things  than  that,  my  dear.  The  real 
Kris  Kingle  is  the  Christ  child." 

"  Who  is  He  ? " 

"  Did  you  never  hear  anybody  tell  of  Christ  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"  He  is  God.  He  came  down  here  to  live  upon  earth, 
where  He  suffered  and  died  for  us.  He  loved  little 
children,  for  He  was  Himself  once  a  child." 

"Was  He  little,  like  me?" 

"  Yes." 

"How  did  He  suffer?" 

"  Wicked  men  insulted  Him  and  beat  Him  and  killed 
Him." 

"  Did  they  beat  Him  and  strike  Him  like  they  do  me?'' 
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"  Yes,  my  poor  child." 

"  What  makes  Him  love  me  ?  Because  I  am  beaten 
just  like  He  was  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes,  that  is  it.  But  He  loves  everybody,  good 
and  bad." 

"  He  doesn't  know  Mrs.  Tyke,  does  He  ? " 

"  He  knows  everybody  in  the  world." 

"  Where  is  He  now  ? " 

"  Up  in  Heaven." 

"  Is  that  further  than  Ohio  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  far,  far  away  in  the  skies." 

"  Then  how  does  He  get  here  ?  I  always  thought  the 
real  Kris  Kingle  came  down  chimblys." 

"  He  comes  in  your  heart,  my  dear  child.  You  will 
understand  it  all  some  day." 

The  lady  seemed  strangely  moved  as  she  said  this  to 
Jinnie  :  but  she  said  nothing,  and  led  Jinnie  through  the 
street  towards  the  child's  home. 

When  Jinnie  and  her  companion  reached  Mrs.  Tyke's 
house  and  rang  the  bell,  Mrs.  Tyke  herself  came  to  the 
door  and  opened  it.  As  soon  as  she  saw  Jinnie  she 
poured  out  at  her  a  volley  of  abusive  words,  without  re- 
garding the  presence  of  the  lady  who  accompanied  her. 
The  lady  remonstrated  with  Mrs.  Tyke,  and  then  Mrs. 
Tyke  assailed  her  with  her  tongue.  The  lady  then  told  Mrs. 
Tyke  that  she  knew  of  the  cruel  treatment  to  which  the 
child  had  been  subjected,  and  that  she  would  interfere  if 
it  was  repeated. 

Jinnie  was  astonished  that  any  one  should  be  so  bold 
as  to  speak  with  so  much  severity  to  Mrs.  Tyke.  The 
response  made  to  this  threat  by  Mrs.  Tyke  was  to  seize 
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Jinnie  by  the  arm,  to  drag  her  suddenly  into  the  hallway 
and  to  slam  the  door  in  the  lady's  face. 

The  lady  stood  upon  the  step  and  listened.  She  could 
hear  Mrs.  Tyke  beating  the  child  and  cursing  her  ;  and 
then  the  sounds  receded,  as  if  Mrs.  Tyke  were  dragging 
Jinnie  into  a  room  at  the  end  of  the  hallway.  Mrs.  Tyke 
was  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury ;  and  she  intended  to  visit 
upon  Jinnie  the  vengeance  she  would  have  liked  to  inflict 
upon  Jinnie's  unknown  friend. 

Beating  was  too  common  and  too  tame  a  form  of 
punishment.  Mrs.  Tyke's  ingenuity  devised  a  more 
terrible  one.  She  made  the  child  remove  her  shoes,  and 
then  she  tied  her  upon  a  chair  with  her  naked  feet  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  hot  stove.  In  that  position  she  left 
Jinnie,  who  bore  the  frightful  pain  bravely  until  pre- 
sently she  fainted. 

If  there  is  no  hell,  what  is  going  to  become  of  people 
like  Mrs.  Tyke  ? 

When  Jinnie  regained  consciousness,  Mrs.  Tyke 
sternly  ordered  her  to  go  up  to  bed ;  and  Jinnie  crawled 
up  the  staircase  slowly  and  painfully  upon  her  hands  and 
knees,  suffering  so  much  that  she  could  hardly  help 
screaming  aloud. 

She  reached  her  room  at  last  and  flung  herself  down 
upon  the  bed.  Her  pain  was  so  great  that  it  was  a  long 
while  before  she  could  go  to  sleep ;  and  she  lay  there 
thinking  with  all  her  might  about  Kris  Kingle  and  the 
doll  baby  and  her  adventures  in  the  street,  and  wondering 
if  she  would  ever  be  any  happier.  Then  she  remembered 
what  little  Miss  Brown  had  said  about  praying,  and  what 
the  sweet  lady  had  told  her  about  the  Christ-child  and 
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His  wondrous  love;  and  so  she  thought  she  would  try  to 
pray  to  Him ;  and  praying,  she  fell  asleep. 

The  lady  who  brought  Jinnie  home  turned  away  with 
her  soul  filled  with  indignation  at  Mrs.  Tyke's  cruelty  to 
the  child,  and  she  determined  to  have  it  ended.  She 
knew  a  man,  Thomas  Elwood,  who  was  active  in  the 
service  of  the  Society  for  Protecting  Children  from 
Cruelty,  and  she  went  to  his  house.  He  was  a  very  plain 
Friend ;  a  young  man  and  of  a  fair  countenance.  H  e  was  at 
home  with  his  wife,  and  both  expressed  deep  interest  in 
the  visitor's  story.  The  visitor  left  with  the  assurance 
from  Elwood  that  the  case  would  receive  attention  early 
the  next  morning. 

Next  morning,  when  Mrs.  Tyke  called  Jinnie,  Jinnie 
tried  to  rise,  but  found  that  she  could  not ;  she  was  too 
feeble  and  wretched.  Mrs.  Tyke  saw  this,  and  she  did 
not  compel  Jinnie  to  get  up.  Mrs.  Tyke  was  beginning 
to  be  frightened.  So  Jinnie  fell  asleep  again,  and  when 
she  awoke  it  was  broad  daylight,  and  a  man  with  what 
seemed  to  be  an  angelic  face  was  standing  beside  her. 
It  was  Thomas  Elwood.  Jinnie  was  startled ;  her  first 
impression  was  that  this  was  Kris  Kingle,  come  in  answer 
to  her  prayer.  But  when  Jinnie  looked  at  the  finger-hole 
she  had  made  in  the  fire-board  and  at  the  man,  and 
particularly  at  the  circumference  of  his  hat,  it  seemed  to 
her  impossible,  if  this  was  Kris  Kingle,  that  he  should 
have  come  in  by  way  of  Mrs.  Tyke's  chimney. 

Thomas  Ellwood  spoke  to  her  and  asked  her  if  she 
suffered  much.  She  said  yes,  and  then  she  asked  him  if 
he  really  was  Kris  Kingle. 

Thomas  smiled  and  said  : 
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"  No,  dear  child  ;  but  I  am  thy  friend,  and  I  am  going 
to  take  thee  away  from  this  misery  and  keep  thee  until  thee 
is  well  again." 

Then  he  lifted  Jinnie  in  his  arms,  bore  her  downstairs 
and  out,  and  placed  her  in  a  carriage. 

"Where  is  Mrs.  Tyke ? "  thought  Jinnie.  Mrs.  Tyke 
was  at  a  magistrate's  office,  listening  to  Mrs.  Brown  and 
others  of  the  neighbours  while  they  testified  of  her  brutal 
treatment  of  Jinnie.  The  lady  who  brought  Jinnie  home 
was  there  also ;  and  Jinnie  was  kindly  pressed  by  the 
magistrate  to  tell  what  Mrs.  Tyke  had  done  to  her. 

Mrs.  Tyke  gave  bail  and  went  home.  Thomas 
Elwood  took  Jinnie  to  his  own  house,  and  his  wife  wept 
as  he  told  her  how  the  child  had  been  tortured.  She 
carried  Jinnie  upstairs  and  washed  her  and  dressed  her 
in  clothes  that  Jinnie  thought  were  wonderful,  though 
they  were  so  plain.  Then  she  kissed  Jinnie  and  said  to 
her  : 

"  I  once  had  a  little  girl  of  thy  age  ;  but  a  year  ago 
she  died.     She  even  looked  like  thee,  my  dear." 

Jinnie  was  so  weak  that  she  had  to  lie  upon  the  bed 
when  the  washing  and  dressing  were  over ;  "  and  such  a 
bed  !  "  thought  Jinnie.  Thomas  Elwood's  wife  brought 
some  breakfast  up  to  her,  and  Jinnie  thought  that  she  had 
never  tasted  anything  so  good.  She  did  not  know  that 
such  delicious  food  could  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Jennie  grew  better  and  stronger  in  a  few  days,  and 
Thomas  Elwood  and  his  wife  became  so  much  attached 
to  her  that  they  resolved  that  they  would  keep  her  and 
adopt  her  in  the  place  of  the  child  that  had  been  taken 
away  from  them. 
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Jinnie  was  very  happy,  and  she  talked  freely  with 
them.  She  told  them  about  her  search  for  Kris  Kingle 
and  about  that  splendid  doll  she  saw  in  the  window  on 
the  night  she  went  to  the  strange  baker's. 

Although  entertaining  sentiments  which  forbade  any 
enthusiasm  for  Christmas  and  Kris  Kingle,  and  dolls  in 
gorgeous  apparel,  something  impelled  Thomas  Elwood 
to  go  to  see  that  special  doll. 

That  night,  as  he  sat  with  his  wife  in  front  of  the  grate 
fire  in  the  sitting  room,  she  said  to  him,  Jinnie  being  in  bed : 

"Thomas,  does  thee  think  there  would  be  any  harm 
in  giving  Virginia  a  little  pleasure  on  the  25th  of  this 
month?" 

"  How  does  thee  mean,  Rachel  ? " 

"  Well,  she  seems  to  have  her  little  head  filled  with 
nonsense  about  Kris  Kingle  and  Christmas,  and  as  the 
poor  child  has  had  a  life  so  full  of  misery,  I  thought, 
perhaps,  we  might — " 

"  Thee  don't  mean  to  keep  Christmas  in  this  house, 
does  thee  ? " 

"  Not  exactly  that,  but—'' 

"  What  would  Friends  say  if  we  should  do  that  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  there  can  be  no  harm  in  giving  the  pool 
child  some  playthings,  and  we  may  as  well  give  them 
upon  one  day  as  another." 

"  What  kind  of  playthings  would  thee  give  her  ?" 

"  Why  not  buy  her  a  doll  ?  She  seemed  to  like  thai 
doll  at  Thomas  Smith's  store  very  much." 

"  But,  Rachel,  that  doll  was  dressed  in  a  most  worldlj 
manner.  Ou£;ht  we  to  risk  filling  the  child's  mind  wit! 
vain  and  frivolous  notions  about  dress  ?  " 
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"  She  has  hardly  had  a  chance  to  feed  her  vanity  in 
that  manner  thus  far." 

"  Thee  would  be  willing,  then,"  said  Thomas,  "  to  buy 
for  her  that  gaily-dressed  doll  ? " 

"  I  think  I  would  ;  just  this  once." 

"Well,"  said  Thomas,  slowly,  "I  am  glad  to  hear  thee 
say  so,  because  to-day  I  bought  that  very  doll."  And  he 
produced  it  from  a  bundle  that  he  took  from  under  the 
sofa. 

Kris  Kingle  came  to  Jinnie  that  Christmas  Eve,  and 
in  the  morning  her  joy  as  she  clasped  the  doll  in  her  arms 
was  so  great  that  she  could  not  express  it.  While  she 
was  at  the  breakfast  table  Thomas  Elwood  was  called  to 
the  parlour  to  see  a  visitor.  Presently  he  summoned 
Jinnie,  and  when  Jinnie  came  into  the  room  she  was 
startled  to  see  Mrs.  Tyke.  It  flashed  across  her  mind 
that  Mrs.  Tyke  had  come  to  take  her  away,  and  she  began 
to  cry.  Thomas  Elwood  comforted  her.  Mrs.  Tyke  had 
come  to  beg  for  mercy.  She  wished  to  escape  prosecu- 
tion. 

Thomas  turned  to  Jinnie  and  said : 

"Virginia,  this  is  the  woman  who  has  done  thee  so 
much  harm.  I  can  have  her  punished  if  I  wish.  What 
would  thee  do  to  her  if  thee  had  thy  way  ?  " 

"  I  would  forgive  her,"  said  Jinnie,  timidly. 

It  seemed  as  if  Jinnie  had  been  visited  also  by  the 
real  Kris  Kingle.  Mrs.  Tyke  was  permitted  to  go 
unpunished. 


HER  SECOND  HUSBAND. 

A  COMEDY  IN  THREE  ACTS. 


Persons  of  the  Drama. 

Mr.  Walter  Pidgeon  (second  husband  of  Mrs.  Pidgeon). 

Doctor  Despard. 

Jack  Despard  (his  nephew  and  heir). 

Joe  Simmons  (a  person  with  matrimonial  purposes). 

Hetty  Blakei.y  (an  orphan  and  niece  of  Mr.  Pidgeon's). 

Mrs.  Harriet  Pidgeon    (formerly  married  to  Mr.   Lucius 

Tottle). 
Louisa  Tottle,  (her  daughter). 
Miss  Emma  Sleasby  (Jack  Despard's  aunt). 
Servant  (of  Mr.  Pidgeon's). 
Servant  (of  Dr.  Despard). 

[Note. — The  portions  of  the  text  in  italics  may  be  omitted  in 
the  representation  if  necessary.] 

ACT  FIRST. 

SCENE. — A  plamly  furnished  room,  two  tables,  one  right, 
the  other  left.  Mrs.  Pidgeon  is  seated  by  one  table, 
sewing.  Hetty  Blakely  at  the  other,  with  a  news- 
paper. 

Hetty — Aunt,  I  see  that  there  has  been  another  dread- 
ful shipwreck  upon  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  Sixty  lives 
lost,  and — 
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Mrs.  P. — There,  there  !  Don't  tell  me  anything  more 
about  it !  You  know  that  I  could  never  bear  to  hear  such 
dreadful  things  since  Mr.  Tottle,  my  first  husband,  was 
lost  at  sea. 

Hetty — But  he  wasn't  shipwrecked  was  he  ? 

Mrs.  P. — It  makes  no  difference  to  my  feelings  what 
you  call  it.  He  was  trying  to  cross  the  ocean  in  a  patent 
life-raft  of  his  own  invention,  and  he  was  never  heard  of 
again.  {She  sobs.)  Poor  Lucius  !  His  inventive  talent 
is  of  no  use  to  him,  I  s'pose,  now  that  he  is  an  angel. 

Hetty — I  am  very  sorry  to  see  you  troubled  about 
him,  aunt.  I  thought  you  ceased  mourning  him  long  be- 
fore you  married  Uncle  Pid^eon. 

Mrs.  P — Hetty,  what  do  you  know  about  a  widow's 
anguish  ?  I  shall  never  cease  mourning  for  Mr.  Tottle. 
Your  uncle  is  not  enough  like  him  for  that. 

Hetty — Where  is  uncle  ?    Has  he  gone  out  ? 

Mrs.  P. — He  has.  I  sent  him  over  to  the  square  with 
the  twins,  to  give  them  an  airing. 

Hetty — /  should  think  the  maid  might  have  taken 
them  out. 

Mrs.  P. — Don't  give  me  any  advice,  please.  You  know 
less  about  managing  twins  than  you  do  about  grief.  1 
prefer  that  he  should  look  after  themj  that's  enough. 

Hetty — Has  Mr.  Despard  been  here  to-day,  aunt  ? 

Mrs.  P. — I  don't  know.     Why  do  you  ask? 

Hetty — I  heard  that  his  uncle,  Dr.  Despard,  was 
home  from  Europe.  I  thought  he  might  have  called  to 
tell  cousin  Lou. 

Mrs.  P. — Perhaps  he  will  do  so.  I  know  nothing  of 
their  affairs. 
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Hetty — Lou  is  engaged  to  him,  isn't  she  ? 

Mrs.  P. — If  she  is  she  has  not  told  me.  I  hope  Luciu 
Tottle's  daughter  is  not  such  a  goose  as  to  engage  herse 
to  Jack  Despard,  unless  he  has  something  more  to  liv 
upon  than  he  seems  to  have. 

Hetty — He  will  be  his  uncle's  heir,  won't  he  ? 

Mrs.  P. — Perhaps  so.  But  if  the  uncle  has  the  mone 
my  advice  to  Louisa  will  be,  to  marry  the  uncle,  and  ge 
it  without  waiting  for  the  owner's  death.  But  that  is  n 
concern  of  mine.  Louisa  will  take  care  of  that.  (Rising 
Wait  here  till  I  return.  I  wish  to  give  some  directior 
to  the  servants. 

Exit  Mrs.  P. 

Hetty — Poor  Mr.  Despard  !  If  he  knew  as  muc 
about  Lou  as  I  do,  may  be  he'd  love  her  less  !  There  now 
That's  jealousy  ;  regular  green-eyed  jealousy !  If  he's  sue 
an  idiot  as  to  many  her  let  him  take  the  consequences  ! 
(Bell  rings) — There's  a  visitor  !  I  wonder  who  o 
earth  it  can  be.  (Goes  to  the  window  and  looks  out.} 
declare  it's  Jack  !  Come  to  see  Lou,  of  course.  (Peepin 
in  the  mirror).  I  look  like  a  dowdy  !  But  it  is  no  matte 
He  won't  care  how  /look,  if  Lou  is  primped  up  properly 
and  of  course  she  will  be.  (Seals  herself  and  resium 
reading.) 

Enter  fack  Despard. 
Jack — Good  morning,  Miss  Hetty  ! 
Hetty — Good  morning  ! 

Jack — I  dropped  in  for  a  few  moments  to  see  Mi; 
Lou.  Don't  move,  I  beg.  The  servant  said  he  woul 
tell  her  I  am  here.  How  are  you  all  ?  Pretty  well  ?  B 
the  way,  I  met  Mr.  Pidgeon,  your  uncle,  just  now,  over  ii 
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the  square,  pushing  the  twins  in  a  baby-carriage.  He 
strikes  me  as  being  an  uncommonly  amiable  father. 

Hetty — Poor  uncle !  I  am  afraid  he's  less  amiable 
when  he's  engaged  in  that  service  than  at  any  other 
time. 

Jack — A  little  henpecked,  hey  ? 

Hetty — More  than  a  little.  Aunt  not  only  compels 
him  to  look  after  the  children  a  great  deal,  but  she  is 
perpetually  contrasting  him  with  Mr.  Tottle,  her  first 
husband,  and  making  uncle  out  to  be  an  inferior  kind  of  a 
creature  altogether. 

Jack — Was  the  late  Mr.  Tottle  such  a  very  superior 
man? 

Hetty — He  must  have  been  a  dreadfully  tiresome  per- 
son. He  had  a  passion  for  invention.  He  spent  his  whole 
life  inventing  things  which  wouldn't  work  after  they  were 
invented,  and  which  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  any- 
body if  they  had  worked. 

Jack — I've  heard  of  his  peculiarities.  Your  friend 
Joe  Simmons  has  told  me  of  them.  By  the  way,  Miss 
Hetty,  Joe  is  a  great  admirer  of  yours. 

Hetty— Is  he  ? 

Jack — You  know  he  has  broken  his  engagement  with 
Miss  Eberly  ? 

Hetty— She  is  the  sixth  or  seventh,  isn't  she,  that  Mr. 
Simmons  has  given  up  ?  How  many  times  has  he  been 
engaged  ? 

Jack — Oh  !  I  don't  know,  exactly.  A  good  many. 
Joseph  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  make  up  his  mind 
fully  about  the  condition  of  his  affections  ! 

Hetty — I  consider  such  conduct  outrageous  ? 
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Enter  Servant. 
Servant — Mr.  Simmons  ! 
Hetty — Goodness !     Here  he  is,  now  ! 

Enter  Joe  Simmons. 

Joe — Morning,  Miss  Hetty  !  Glad  to  see  you !  How 
are  you.  Jack?  I  was  going  by  and  I  thought  I'd  jusl 
drop  in  for  a  minute  or  two  to  see  Miss  Hetty  and  asl 
after  the  folks. 

Hetty — You  are  very  kind. 

Joe — Oh  don't  mention  it !  I  met  Mr.  Pidgeon  over  ir 
the  square,  pushing  the  twins.  He  told  me  you  were  al 
home.    Ah  !  Sweet  little  cherubs  ! 

Jack—Who  ? 

Joe — Why,  the  twins  of  course ! 

Jack— Oh !  I  thought,  may  be,  you  were  referring  tc 
Miss  Hetty  and  me. 

Joe— Well,  the  remark  perhaps  might  be  applied  tc 
Miss  Blakely,  but  it  strikes  me  you'd  make  a  might) 
tough  old  cherub  !  What  a  noble  man  your  uncle  musi 
be,  Miss  Hetty,  to  devote  himself  so  closely  to  his  family 

Hetty — He  is  very  kind  indeed. 

Joe — I  should  think  so.  There  are  mighty  few  has,- 
bands  who'd  haul  twins  around  in  a  baby-coach. 

Jack — Then,  again,  there  are  very  few  husbands  whc 
have  'em  to  haul. 

Joe — That's  so.  That's  a  good  idea.  By  the  way, 
Jack,  I  met  your  aunt  Sleasby  a  while  ago.  She  says 
your  uncle,  the  Doctor,  is  expected  home  to-day. 

Hetty — Indeed  ! 

Jack — Yes;    I   called  to  tell  Lou  about  it.      He  has 
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been  in  Europe  for  more  than  five  years.  He  has  come 
back  to  stay. 

Joe — Single,  isn't  he  ? 

Jack — Yes  ;  a  confirmed  bachelor. 

Joe — Why  dorit  he  consolidate  with  your  Aunt 
Sleasby  ?    She's  a  superior  woman.    No  relation,  are  they  ? 

Jack — No j  she's  my  mother's  sister  and  he's  my  fathet  's 
brother.  There's  not  much  danger  oj  either  viarrying,  1 
guess.  But  I'll  mention  to  her  that  you  suggested  it, 
shall  If 

joe — Oh  no  !  OJ  course  not.  None  ojmy  business,you 
know.  Only  it  struck  me  as  being  a  good  thing.  Where's 
Miss  Lou  ? 

Hetty— I  think  I  will  tell  her  again  that  you  are  here  ; 
shall  I,  Mr.  Despard  ? 

Jack — I  wish  you  would  be  so  kind. 

Zte#y— Excuse  me  for  a  moment .  [Exit. 

/^—Magnificent  girl,  isn't  she,  Jack  ? 

Jack — Hetty  ?    Yes,  indeed !     First  rate  all  over. 

Joe — Jack — I  say  ! 

Jack— Well  ? 

Joe — Jack !     I've  got  my  eye  on  that  young  creature. 

Jack — How  d'you  mean  ? 

Joe — Why,  you  know,  thinking  about  bursting  into  her 
affections.     I'm  dead  in  love  with  her. 

Jack — What!  So  soon  after  your  affair  with  Miss 
Eberly  ? 

Joe— Oh,  never  you  mind  about  that !  That's  all  over 
now.  I  found  I'd  made  a  terrible  mistake.  The  girli 
lungs  were  nearly  gone,  and  I  ascertained  that  her  theo- 
logical views  were  not  sound. 
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Jack — Let's  see,  Eberly  was  the  sixth  or  seventh  ? 

Joe — Oh,  see  here,  now,  old  boy,  you  know  she  wa< 
only  the  fourth !  I've  only  been  engaged  four  times 
What's  the  use  of  exaggerating  ? 

Jack — Only  four  was  it  ?  What  was  the  matter  witr 
the  other  three  ?  Were  their  lungs  and  theology  unsound 
too? 

Joe — Certainly  not !  There  was  the  first  one,  Marj 
Sniffin.  I  broke  with  her  because  her  father  used,  to  com* 
down-stairs  every  night  at  ten  o'clock,  and  close  tfa 
shutters  with  a  slam;  and  then  sit  around  the  fiarlow 
waiting  for  me  to  go.  She  backed  him  up  in  it,  and  m 
girl  loves  me  who  behaves  in  that  manner. 

Jack — That's  so. 

Joe — Katy  Jones,  the  second,  I  dropped  her  because  sh 
insisted  on  my  coining  around  to  help  her  at  house-clean 
ing.  I  didn't  mind  the  work  so  much,  but,  hang  it,  i, 
knocked  the  romance  out  of  the  thing  ■'  What's  the  use  <j 
a  man  trying  to  be  sentimental  with  a  girl  when  he's  shov 
ing  a  piano  around,  or  cracking  his  thumb  with  a  lac* 
hammer? 

Jack — No  use,  of  course. 

Joe — And  as  for  Sally  Binns — well,  to  tell  the  hones, 
truth,  I  drifted  away  from  her  because  her  mother  put  he; 
foot  down  and  said  Sally  should  never  marry  a  man  wit) 
light  hair. 

Jack — And  so  now  you  are  going  to  tackle  Hettj 
Blakely  for  your  fifth  ? 

Joe — I  think  I  will.  In  point  of  fact,  old  fellow,  1 
came  around  this  morning  all  ready  to  propose. 

Jack — Is  that  so  ?    Then  you'll  want  me  out  of  the  way  j 
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Joe — As  soon  as  you  can  conveniently  make  it.  I 
don't  want  to  hurry  you !  Jack,  I'm  a  poor  hand  at 
popping,  and  I  want  your  advice. 

Jack— You've  had  a  good  deal  of  experience,  too. 

Joe — Oh,  I  know ;  but  I  never  got  it  exactly  right. 
I've  thrown  together  a  few  thoughts  on  a  piece  of  paper 
here  {producing  a  paper),  that  I'd  like  to  ask  your  opinion 
of.     It's  a  formal  proposal.     Shall  I  read  it  ? 

Jack — Certainly.     Go  ahead. 

Joe — Now  listen  {reading)  "Dearest/"  How  does 
that  strike  you?  Better  begin  with  "dearest,"  hadn't  I 
Gives  her  an  idea  of  what's  coming.  "  Dearest  /  I  feel 
that  the  time  has  come  for  me  to  speak  to  you  about  a 
matter  that  has  thrilled  my  whole  being  with  wild 
emotion." 

{Speaking) — Wild  emotion,  mind  you  !     How's  that  ? 

{Reading) — For  many  long  years  I  have  cherished  your 
image  in  my  heart " 

Jack. —  Years,  Joe?  Why  it  was  only  last  week  you 
broke  your  engagement  with  Miss  Eberly ! 

Joe — Sh— sh—  sh  !  Don't  stir  that  up!  Of  course  I 
don"t  want  her  to  know  about  that.  I  couldn't  say  "  for 
many  long  days  I've  cherished  your  image  in  my  heart," 
could  I  ?     Now  let  me  finish  : 

{Reading)  —Image  in  my  heart.     I  have  felt  that  you 
alone  can  make  my  life  happy ;  you  alone  can  save  me 
from  misery  and  despair.     Hetty!  I love  you  /" 
(Speaking) — Plump  it  right  at  her,  you  see  ! 

(Reading) — "And  I  ask  you  to  be  my  wife  !  I  offer  you 

a  heart  surcharged—" 

Jack — Surcharged  is  good ! 

20 
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Joe—  Good,  isn't  it  ? 
— "  I offer  you  a  heart  surcharged  with  fondest  affection. 
If  you  take  it  I  shall  be  the  proudest  man  on  earth.  Ij 
you  refuse  it,  the  futttrefor  me  will  be  clouded  zvith  the 
blackest  grief  and  woe,  and  I  shall  go  to  a  desolated  hearth- 
stone a  broken  and  ruined  man  !  Speak  and  let  me  know 
my  doom  /  " 

That's  pretty  fair,  I  think  ? 

Jack — A  little  long,  maybe,  but  it  ought  to  fetch 
her. 

Joe — I  couldn't  make  it  shorter.  Couldn't  express 
my  feelings. 

Jack — Do  you  know  it  by  heart  ? 

Joe—  I  think  I  do.  But  I  dunno.  I  learned  that  very 
thing  every  one  of  the  four  times  I  proposed  before,  and 
forgot  it  just  at  the  critical  moment.  It  mortifies  a  man 
like  thunder ! 

Jack — I  should  think  it  would.  Will  you  say  it  on 
your  knees,  or  standing  ? 

Joe— I  dunno  !  Which  do  you  think  is  best  ?  My 
idea  was  to  stand  up,  and  as  I  say  it  to  let  my  arm  kind 
of  gently  creep  'round  her  in  case  she  fainted  :  this  way. 
{Juts  his  arm  aroutid  Jack's  waist.)  Then,  you  know, 
if  she  says  "  yes,"  it  will  be  so  convenient  to  clasp  her  to 
my  bosom. 

Jack— That  would  be  splendid !  Clasp  her,  by  all 
means. 

Joe— And,  I  say,  Jack!  In  case  old  Mrs.  Pidgeon 
refuses  to  let  me  have  her,  do  you  know  what  I'm  going 
to  do  ?  I'm  going  to  elope  with  her  !  I've  brought  a  rope« 
ladder,  under  my  coat,  so  that  she  can  drop  it  out  of  her 
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window  to-night  and  fly  with  me.     Here  it  is  !     {Shows 
rope-ladder  under  his  coat.) 

Jack — She'll  come  down  that  with  a  rush  !  It  was 
thoughtful  to  prepare  for  emergencies.  But,  hush !  Here 
they  come. 

Enter  Lou  Tottle  and  Hetty. 

Lou — Good  morning,  Mr.  Despard  !  How  d^ye  do, 
Mr.  Simmons  ?  Pray  excuse  my  delay.  I  am  so  sorry  to 
have  kept  you  waiting,  Mr.  Despard.  Hetty,  dear,  we 
can  spare  you  now  !  Suppose  you  and  Mr.  Simmons 
stroll  over  to  the  square,  and  look  after  papa  and  the 
children.     You  wouldn't  mind,  would  you,  Mr.  Simmons  ? 

Joe — Oh,  no  !  Certainly  not  ?  Only  be  too  glad. 
(Aside.)  Maybe  I  shall  have  a  chance  to  pop.  (Aloud.) 
Will  you  go,  Miss  Hetty  ? 

Hetty — With  pleasure. 

Exeunt. 

Lou — There  now  !  They're  out  of  the  way !  My  dear 
Jack,  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you.  You  look  as  if  you  had 
some  good  news  to  tell  me.     What  is  it  ? 

Jack — You  have  guessed  truly.  I  came  to  tell  you 
that  my  uncle,  Dr.  Despard,  is  coming  home.  He  will 
be  here,  I  think,  to-day. 

Lou — Ah!  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  He  didn't 
bring  a  wife  with  him,  I  suppose  ? 

Jack — No,  indeed  !  He  is  the  same  kind-hearted  old 
bachelor  that  he  has  always  been  since  I've  known  him. 
You  will  like  him,  I  am  sure. 

Lou — Aren't  you  afraid  of  him  as  a  rival,  Jack  ? 

Jack — (laughing)  Oh  no  !  I  give  you  leave  to  find  the 
warmest  place  you  can  reach  in  his  heart. 
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Lou — Well,  sir  !     You  shall  see  me  try  to  do  so  ! 

Jack — Lou,  I  wish  your  consent  to  tell  him  at  once  of 
our  engagement. 

Lou — Our  engagement !  And  pray  what  do  you  mean 
by  "  our  engagement  ?  " 

Jack — If  you  do  not  know  it  is  hardly  necessary  for 
me  to  attempt  an  explanation.  I  thought  you  told  me 
that  you  loved  me  ? 

Lou — I  did  tell  you  so ;  and,  my  dear  old  Jack,  I  do 
love  you  ;  but  I  did  not  engage  myself  to  you. 

Jack — You  are  trifling  with  me  ! 

Lou — No,  I  am  in  earnest.  My  judgment  tells  me 
that  it  would  be  folly  for  me  to  prorr.ise  to  be  your  wife  if 
marriage  meant  penury  for  both  of  us. 

Jack — But  you  know  that  Dr.  Despard  has  a  vast 
estate,  and  that  I  am  his  only  heir,  unless  he  should  marry, 
and  he  is  not  likely  to  do  that. 

Lou — Don't  be  too  sure  of  it.  Men  have  married 
later  in  life  than  he.  I  must  talk  with  him,  and  sound 
him.  I  must  know  your  prospects,  my  dear,  our  prospects 
before  we  go  any  further. 

Jack — Lou,  that  will  never  do  !  What  will  he  think  of 
you  if  you  go  to  him  seeking  to  obtain  information  about 
his  affairs  ? 

Lou — I  do  not  suppose  he  will  refuse  to  give  me  what 
I  want. 

Jack — I  protest  against  such  scheming !  I  do  not  like 
it.  To  speak  plainly,  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  you 
have  some  design  of  which  you  have  not  told  me  ! 

Lou — Mr.  Despard !  How  dare  you  insinuate  such  a 
thing  !     You  have  no  right  to  be  so  unkind  ! 
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Jack — I  do  not  wish  to  be.  But  I  cannot  bear  this 
secrecy,  this  plotting.  If  we  love  each  other,  let  us  go  to 
my  uncle  and  tell  him  so,  and  learn  the  truth  together 
from  his  lips. 

Lou — Jack,  I  cannot.     In  this  matter  I  must  insist 
upon  allowing  my  judgment  to  guide  me. 
Jack — This  is  intolerable  !     This  is — 

Lou — Hush  !     Some  one  is  coming.    It  is  mymother  ! 
We  can  finish  our  conversation  at  another  time. 
Enter  Mrs.  Pidgeon. 

Mrs.  P. — Oh,  Mr.  Despard  !  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you  !  Your  hat  in  hand  ?  I  am  afraid  I  am  frightening 
you  away ! 

Jack — Not  at  all,  madame.  I  have  prolonged  my  visit 
too  greatly  already.  I  must  bid  you  a  very  good  morning. 
Good  morning,  Miss  Lou. 

Exit  Jack. 

Mrs.  P. — Louisa,  what  has  he  been  talking  to  you 
about  ? 

Lou — Oh,  Dr.  Despard  has  come  home,  and  Jack 
wants  to  introduce  me  to  him  as  his  fiancee. 

Mrs.  P.— Well  ? 

Lou — I  wouldn't  consent,  of  course.  The  doctor  is 
rich  and  Jack  isn't.  If  the  doctor  marries,  Jack  will 
have  nothing.  If  I  can  marry  the  doctor  I  can  have 
all. 

Mrs.  P.— And  you  intend  to  try  to  marry  him  ? 

Lou— I  intend  to  see  the  doctor,  and  form  an  estimate 
of  the  situation,  at  any  rate.  If  the  prospect  is  not 
good,  I  shall  stick  to  Jack. 

Mrs.  P. — Louisa,  you  are  right !     Your  mind  is  of  the 
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same  philosophic  cast  as  your  father's  was.  Before  he 
proposed  to  me  he  was  engaged  to  another  woman;  but  he 
broke  with  her,  and  selected  me,  because  he  insisted  that  he 
must  have  a  wife  who  didn't  object  to  the  smell  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas. 

Lou — How  queer. 

Mrs.  P. — He  was  inventing  a  new  illuminator  at  the 
time.  A  week  after  our  marriage  it  blew  up  his  labora- 
tory. The  first  thing  he  said  when  they  got  him  in  the 
hospital  was,  "  Tell  Harriet  if  I  die  1  want  her  to  marry 
a  man  upon  whom  she  can  experi7nent  with  my  '  Dandruff 
BanisherJ  " 

Lou — {reflectively) — It  would  be  absurd  for  me  to 
marry  Jack  and  to  run  the  risk  of  some  other  woman 
winning  the  uncle  and  leaving  us  both  in  poverty. 

Mrs.  P. — My  dear  !  almost  the  last  words  your  poor 
father  said  to  me  were  :  "  Never  let  Louisa  marry  any 
but  a  rich  man,  who  will  spend  his  money  developing  my 
Incubator."  Louisa,  he  spoiled  over  eighty  dozen  eggs 
while  inventing  that  machine  ;  promise  me  that  you  will 
interest  Dr.  Despard  in  it. 

Lou — Oh,  mother  !  do  let  poor  father  rest !  You  know 
that  all  those  things  are  nonsensical. 

Mrs.  P. — Nonsensical,  Louisa? 

Lou — Yes,  perfectly  so.     I  don't  want  to  talk  any  more 
about  it.     I  shall  go  to  my  room,  for  here  comes  Hetty 
and  that  tiresome  Joe  Simmons.     {Exit.) 
Enter  Joe  and  Hetty. 

Hetty  {aside) — Poor  Mr.  Simmons,  he  don't  quite  seem 
himself  this  morning. 

Joe  {aside) — Hang  it ;  never  had  a  single  chance  to 
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say  a  word  to  her  about  my  feelings,  and  now  this  old 
woman's  hanging  around  in  here. 

Mrs.  Pidgeon — How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Simmons  ? 

Joe — I'm  right  well,  thank  you,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  P — Where's  your  uncle,  Hetty? 

Hetty— He  has  gone  up  into  the  nursery  with  the 
children.  He  said  he  would  be  down  in  a  moment,  as 
soon  as  the  maid  is  ready  to  take  them. 

Joe — Charming  babes,  Mrs.  Pidgeon,  both  of  them  ! 
Astonishing  resemblance  to  you.  They  have  Mr.  Pidgeon's 
eyes,  but  your  nose.  I  never  saw  three  noses  more  alike 
than  yours  and  theirs. 

Mrs.  P. — Others  have  remarked  it  before.  Mr.  Tottle, 
my  first  husband,  you  know,  was  a  very  severe  critic  of 
the  nose  of  my  family.  He  used  to  say  that  it  was  of  the 
Greco-Mongolian  order,  while  his  taste  was  almost  wholly 
for  the  Roman.  He  often  told  me  that  he  would  have 
given  worlds  if  I  could  have  had  a  Roman  nose. 

Joe — The  Roman  is  a  very  serviceable  kind  of  a  nose 
for  ordinary  purposes.  But  we  can't  have  everything  we 
want. 

Mrs.  P. — Mr.  Tottle  was  so  anxious  about  it  that  he 
once  devised  a  system  of  gum  elastic  bands  which  he  used 
to  bind  around  my  nose  at  night  to  train  it  in  the  Roman 
shape.  But  he  was  not  successful.  The  bands  generally 
slipped  off  during  sleep  and  flew  around  the  room  ;  and 
even  when  they  stayed  on  they  made  me  snore  fearfully. 

Joe— Very  ingenious  though.     A  mighty  good  idea  ! 

Mrs.  P. — Did  you  know  Mr.  Tottle ?  No?  His  mind 
ran  upon  such  things.  He  was  always  inventing  some- 
thing.    I  remember  during  the  early  part  of  my  married 
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life  his  dream  was  to  produce  a  walrus  with  wings.  He 
worked  at  it  for  years.  I  can  show  you  hundreds  of  dia- 
grams that  he  made  of  walruses  flying  in  the  air,  roost- 
ing on  trees.     He  was  so  interested  in  the  scheme. 

Joe — I  should  think  so. 

Mrs.  P. — But  it  came  to  no  good.  Dear  heart !  In 
another  and  better  world,  perhaps,  he  will  learn  why  a 
walrus  has  no  wings. 

Joe — It'll  be  rough  on  him  if  he  don't,  that's  certain. 

Mrs.  P. — Mr.  Pidgeon  has  a  much  less  fruitful  mind, 
as  you  may  have  noticed.     Hetty,  go  call  your  uncle. 

Exit  Hetty. 

I've  often  wondered  what  Mr.  Tottle  would  have  said 
if  he  could  have  foreseen  my  marriage  with  Mr.  Pidgeon. 

Joe — Made  him  mad  maybe. 

Mrs.  P. — I  think  not.  His  intellect  was  unemotional. 
Most  likely  he  would  have  invented  some  kind  of  wash 
to  cure  Mr.  Pidgeon's  baldness,  or  devised  a  velocipede 
for  the  twins.     He  was  never  a  bit  jealous. 

Joe — He  must  have  been  an  angel,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  P. — He  was  ;  he — 

Enter  Mr.  Pidgeon. 

At  last,  hey  ?  Why  didn't  you  come  sooner  ?  Didn't 
you  know  Mr.  Simmons  was  here  ?  I  am  surp7-ised  at 
your  rudeness. 

Mr.  P. — There  now,  Harriet :  that'll  do.  I  saw  Mr. 
Simmons  in  the  square  and  spoke  to  him. 

Mrs.  P. — I  can't  imagine  what  on  earth  you  have  been 
doing  in  the  nursery  to  keep  you  so  long. 

Mr.  P. — Why,  I  had  to  wait  for  the  maid  to  come, 
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didn't  I  ?    I  was  playing  with  the  twins.     Fine  children, 
Simmons,  ain't  they  ? 

Joe — Splendid  !     What  are  their  names  ? 
Mr.  P. — Oh,  well,  we  haven't  exactly  named  them  yet. 
Tom  and  Jerry,  I  call  'em  just  in  fun. 

Mrs.  P, — They  shall  not  have  those  low  and  vulgar 
names  while  Tm  their  mother;  that  you  can  make  up 
your  mind  to  ! 

Mr.  P. — Very  well,  why  don't  you  give  'em  better 
ones  ?    Name  'em  now  if  you  want  to. 

Mrs.  P. — What  names  do  you  prefer,  Mr.  Simmons  ? 
Joe — Oh,  I   dunno.     Why  don't  you  take  Scriptural 
names  ! 

Mr.  P. — Moses  and  Aaron  ;  or  Cain  and  Abel. 
Mrs.  P. — You   ought  to  be    ashamed  of  yourself  to 
want  to  name  one  of  your  children  after  a  murderer ! 
You  might  have  hunted  the  whole  Bible  through  without 
finding  anything  worse, 
c  Hetty — Joseph  and  Samuel  are  pretty  names. 
Mrs.   P. — Hetty !     Be    still !      Nobody    asked    your 
opinion. 

Joe — {aside)  Joseph !  By  George,  I  wonder  if  she 
meant  anything  by  that ! 

Mr.  P. — Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego. 
Mrs.  P. — You  know  very  well  that  there  are  only  two 
twins  and  that  we  don't  want  three  names  !    I  hate  Scrip- 
tural names,   anyhow.     I   want   them  called  after  some 
distinguished  Americans. 

Mr.  P.— Let's  see.  Call  one  Spotted  Tail  and  the 
other  Lone  Wolf.  Those  are  indigenous  to  the  Conti- 
nent. 
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Mrs.  P. — Mr.  Pidgeon,  if  you  are  going  to  turn  such  a 
solemn  subject  into  ridicule,  you  had  better  go  upstairs. 

Joe — How  about  Fillmore  ? 

Mrs.  P. — That's  only  one  name  and  there  are  two 
babies. 

Mr.  P.— Well  call  one  "  Fill,"  and  the  other  "  More ; " 
"  More  Pidgeon." 

Mrs.  P. — Walter !  If  you  use  that  language  again  I 
will  sue  for  a  separation  ! 

Mr.  P. — Well,  then,  if  you  must  have  American 
names,  call  one  Tilly  Slowboy  and  the  other  Toodles. 

Mrs.  P. —  Were  they  prominent  men  f  I  don't  remem- 
ber hearing  of  them  before. 

Mr.  P. —  Why,  my  dear,  they  both  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indepetidence  j  and  Slowboy  was  Vice-President 
under  Jefferson.  If  you  want  straight-out  revolutionary 
patriots,  those  are  your  men. 

Mrs.  P.— What  did  Toodles  do  ? 

Mr.  P. — Harriet,  I  am  surprised  at  your  ignorance  f 
Don't  you  know  that  he  commanded  the  army  at  Valley 
Forge  ?    Didn't  he,  Joe  ? 

Joe — / — I— well,  I  don't  exactly — that  is,  I— I— don't 
recall  the  facts  myself 

Mrs.  P. — I  don't  think  much  of  their  names  anyhozu. 

Mr.  P. — Well,  now,  there's  Mephistopheles. 

Mrs.  P. — {quickly).    What  did  you  say  he  did  ? 

Mr.  P. — Did  ?  Why  he  commanded  the  frigate  Con- 
stitution in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  killed  while  nailing 
the  American  flag  to  the  mast. 

Mrs.  P. — And  you  want  to  name  one  of  your  children 
after  him  ? 
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Mr.  P. — Certainly  !  Why  not  ?  Noble  old  patriot, 
did  he  not  die  in  defence  of  his  country  ? 

Mrs.  P. — You  are  a  monster  !  I  know  just  as  well  as 
you  do  that  Mephistopheles  is  another  name  for  the  devil. 
I've  seen  him  at  the  opera.  It  is  infamous  for  you  to 
suggest  such  a  name  for  your  own  flesh  and  blood  !  You 
shall  not  insult  me  any  longer.  I  will  leave  the  room. 
Mr.  Simmons,  please  excuse  me.  {Exit. 

Mr.  P. — Harriet !  I  say,  I  was  only  joking  !  I  say ! 
Harriet !    Hang  it !  the  woman  has  taken  it  all  seriously. 

\_Exit. 

Joe — {Aside!)    Alone  at  last.     Now  is  my  time. 

Hetty — {Aside.)  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  the 
man? 

Joe — {AJter an  embarrassing  silence!)  Ahem!  Beauti- 
ful weather  for — for — for  spring,  Miss  Hetty. 

Hetty — Beautiful. 

Joe — {Putting  his  proposal  in  Ms  hat  and  Jus  hat  be- 
tweeti  his  knees  as  he  sits,  pushing  his  chair  gradually 
towards  Hetty!)  Very  beautiful,  Miss  Hetty.  I — I — I, 
Miss  Hetty,  that  is — Dearest  ! 

Hetty — {Starting  back!)     Sir  ! 

Joe — {Aside!)  Now  or  never!  {Aloud!)  Dearest! 
{Reading  from  his  hat)  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for 
me  to  speak  to  you  about  a  wild  emotion  that — that — ■ 
{Aside)  No,  that's  not  it.  Hang  it.  I've  lost  the  place 
{Aloud)  Dearest/  I  say  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for 
me  to  speak  to  you  about  a  wild — wild — that  is — image 
that  for  years  has  saved  me  from  misery  and  despair. 

Hetty — {Alarmed)  Mr.  Simmons,  you  are  behaving 
very  strangely.     I  don't  know — 
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Joe — (Dropping  his  hat  in  his  confusion!)  Don't  be 
frightened  please.  I  only  have  a  few  words  to  say. 
Dearest  /     I — 

Hetty — Really,  Mr.  Simmons,  this  is  very  unpleasant ; 
I  hardly  know  what  to  say  to  you. 

Joe — {wildly!)  Dearest!  I — I — Hetty!  I  love  you! 
Oh,  Hetty,  how  I  love  you  !  Won't  you  have  me !  Say 
you'll  have  me.  If  you  don't  have  me  I  shall  go  mad  ! 
Tell  me  that  you  love  me  and  save  me  from  my  doom 
(Kneels  and  tries  to  clasp  her  hand!) 

Hetty — Mr.  Simmons,  this  is  so  extraordinary  that  I 
don't  know  what  to  make  of  it.  It  is  so  unexpected, 
so — 

Joe — Oh,  I  know.  I  adored  you  for  years  in  secret. 
Say  yes  !    Won't  you  please  say  yes  ? 

Hetty — How  could  you  have  thought  of  me  for  years, 
when  you  were  engaged  but  a  short  time  ago  to  another 
lady  ? 

Joe — Oh  don't  mention  that.  I  was  mad,  insane,  wild. 
I  flew  to  her  in  despair  because  I  thought  you  hated 
me. 

Hetty— {Aside.)  What  an  awful  fib!  (Aloud)  Mr. 
Simmons,  I  am  sorry  to  pain  you,  but  I — 

Joe — Don't !  don't  !  DON'T  say  you  reject  me! 

Hetty — I  cannot  say  that  I  accept  you.  That  would 
be  impossible. 

joe — Then  you  cast  me  away  a  hopeless,  helpless 
wreck  !     Misery  !  misery  ! 

Hetty — Oh,  I  hope  not  that !  I  am  sure  I  like  you  very 
well,  and  will  always  try  to  do  so. 

Joe — (Flinging  himself  in  a  chair  in  an  attitude  rf 
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■wild  despair)     Like  !  like !     What  is  like  to  a  man  who 
wants  love  !     My  heart  is  broken  !     I  shall  go  from  herft 
out   into   the   cold   and  cheerless   world   a  forlorn   and 
wretched  man.    Perhaps  I  shall  go  to  the  tomb  ! 
Hetty — I  feel  very  deeply  for  you  I  am  sure,  I — 

Enter  Mr.  Pidgeon,  Mrs.  Pidgeon,  and  Lou. 

Lou — What  on  earth  is  going  on  here,  Hetty  ?  Why, 
Mr.  Simmons,  what't  the  matter  ?    Are  you  sick  ? 

Joe — Only  a  little.  Slight  attack.  Soon  be  over  I 
hope.     [Aside)  This  is  horrible  ! 

Mrs.  P. — If  you  are  ill  let  me  get  some  of  Mr.  Tottle's 
anodyne.     It  was  one  of  his  last  inventions. 

Mr.  P.— [Aside)  Don't  take  it,  Joe  !  It'll  kill  you  on 
the  spot. 

Lou — Perhaps  Mr.  Simmons  will  feel  better  lying 
down.  Pray  go  to  the  sofa.  (Aside)  I  verily  believe  he 
has  been  proposing  to  Hetty. 

Mrs.  P. — Walter!    Why  don't  you  help  Mr.  Simmons 

to  the  sofa?     Hetty,  don't  stand  dawdling  there.     Go  up 

stairs  and  get  the  bottle  of  Tottle's  Anodyne ! 

Joe — No,   thank   you.     None   for   me.     I  feel   much 

better  now.     I  am  getting  over  it.     I'll  be  all  right  in  a 

minute. 

Enter  Servant. 

Servant — [tendering  card)  Visitor,  mum  ! 

Lou— [taking  card)  Miss  Sleasby  i  that  dreadful  old 
aunt  of  Jack's  !    Ask  her  to  walk  up  ! 

Mrs.  P. — Walter,  I  wish  you  would  brush  your  hair 
and  fix  up  a  little  more,  when  we  have   company  !     Mr. 
Tottle  was  always  very  particular  about  such  things. 
Mr.  Pidgeon  musses  up  his  hair. 
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Mr.  P. — (aside)  Tottle  was  a  fussy  old  fool  I 
Mrs.  P. — What's  that  you  say  ? 
Mr.  P. — (aloud)  I  said  that  Tottle  had  more  hair  to 
brush  than  I  have. 

Enter  Miss  Sleasbv. 

Mrs.  P. — Dear  Miss  Sleasby,  I  am  very  glad  to  see 

you ! 

(They  all  greet  her.) 

MissS. — Good  morning,  Mrs.  Pidgeon  !  Mr.  Pidgeon, 
Lou  !  How  d'ye  do  ?  Is  that  Mr.  Simmons  ?  Good  morn- 
ing !    I  called  thinking  that  I  might  find  Jack  here. 

Lou — He  left  only  a  little  while  ago,  I  do  not  know 
where  he  was  going. 

Miss  S. — His  Uncle  Despard  is  at  my  house.  Just 
arrived.  .  He  is  very  anxious  to  see  Jack  and  I  determined 
to  try  to  find  him. 

Lou — I  wish  you  had  brought  the  Doctor  here  with 
you. 

Hetty — He  will  call,  of  course,  Miss  Sleasby  ? 

Mr.  P. — He  ought  to  feel  a  professional  interest  in  the 
twins. 

Mrs.  /'.—Walter,  don't  be  absurd?  (To  Miss  S.) 
The  Doctor  was  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Tottle's,  and  we  feel 
a  deep  interest  in  him. 

Miss  S. — Madam,  I  do  not  control  his  movements. 
No  doubt  he  will  come  if  he  wishes  to. 

Lou — Dear  Jack  promised  to  introduce  me.  I  am 
dying  to  know  him. 

Miss  S. — He  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  suffer- 
ing on  his  account. 
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Mrs.  P.— Lou's  expression  was  figurative,  of  course. 
She  inherits  a  poetic  temperament  from  her  father. 

Miss  S. — I  understood  her  fully,  madam  !  No  expla- 
nation was  necessary ! 

Mr.  P. — {to  Joe)  Now  they're  at  it,  tooth  and  claw  ! 

Joe — Let  'em  claw !  I  don't  care  what  happens  any 
more ! 

Hetty — The  doctor  had  a  pleasant  voyage  home,  I 
hope  ? 

Miss  S. — Very  pleasant,  I  believe.  His  health  is  much 
improved. 

Mrs.  P. — The  sea  always  agreed  with  Mr.  Tottle  too  ! 

Mr.  P, — Yes ;  he  was  drowned  in  it ! 

Lou — Pa  !  that  is  simply  brutal  ! 

Mrs.  P. — I  am  ashamed  of  you,  Mr.  Pidgeon  !  Lou, 
take  no  further  notice  of  him.  Miss  Sleasby  feels  no 
interest  in  such  discussions. 

Miss  S. — On  the  contrary  they  entertain  me.  I  am 
charmed  with  domestic  harmony. 

Mrs.  P. — Your  nephew  is  with  us  a  great  deal.  We 
are  so  pleased  with  him.    We  love  to  have  him  here. 

Lou — Jack  and  I  are  great  friends. 

Miss  S. — So  I  understand.  He  is  of  age  and  can 
choose  his  own  acquaintances.  My  advice  is  not  sought 
in  making  the  selection. 

Lou — That  is  a  somewhat  questionable  remark,  Miss 
Sleasby.  Are  we  to  infer  that  you  would  choose  else- 
where than  here  for  him  ? 

Miss  S. — When  I  have  an  opinion  to  express  on  that 
point  I  shall  express  it  to  Jack  ! 

Mrs.  P  —Louisa  !  do  not  let  us  have  a  scene,  please  ! 
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Miss  S. — Do  not  be  alarmed,  madam  !  I  shall  remain 
perfectly  calm  ! 

Hetty — I  think  Miss  Sleasby  did  not  mean — 

Mrs.  P. — No  matter  what  you  think,  Miss  ! 

Lou — Hetty !  be  quiet ! 

Mr.  P.  {aside  to  Joe) — Joe !  they're  on  the  war-path 
again  ! 

Joe — Oh,  who  cares  ! 

Enter  servant  with  cards. 

Servant — Visitors,  mum  ! 

Enter  Jack  and  Dr.  Despard. 

Jack — Permit  me  to  introduce  Dr.  Despard  !  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pidgeon  ;  Miss  Blakely,  Mr.  Simmons !  Uncle,  this 
is  Lou  ;  you  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  her  from  me. 

Dr.  D.  (to  the  compa?iy) — I  am  delighted  to  meet  you ! 
{To  Lou.)  My  dear  young  lady,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you. 
Jack  has  written  to  me  about  you  more  than  once. 

Lou — You  are  very  kind  !  I  assure  you  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  home  again. 

Dr.  D. — Home!  Ah,  that  is  a  pleasant  word  to  the 
ear  of  a  man  who  has  been  roaming  as  long  as  I  have. 

Lou — I  suppose  you  travelled  everywhere  in  Europe  ? 

Dr.  D. — Yes  ;  I  visited  every  place  where  there  is  any- 
thing of  interest  to  be  seen. 

Mrs.  P.— Did  you  meet  any  of  Mr.  Tottle's  relatives 
in  Wales  ? 

Dr.  D.— N-n-no  !     Not  that  I  know  of! 

Mr.  P. — Possibly  you  would  have  come  home  sooner 
if  you  had. 

Mrs.  P. — Walter  !  Such  remarks  are  perfectly  scan- 
dalous. 
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foe—Pidgeon  f     You  7nake  me  blush. 

Mrs.  P. —  Your  conduct  will  give  Miss  Sleasby  a  dread- 
ful opinion  of  this  family. 

Miss  S. — He  is  not  likely,  madame,  to  effect  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  estimate  I  have  already  formed. 
{Lou  and  the  Doctor  meanwhile  become  very  confidential?) 

fack  {to  Hetty) — Your  uncle  does  not  seem  to  be  in  a 
very  amiable  mood  to-day. 

Hetty — Poor  man  !  He  is  only  kicking  a  little  in  the 
ti  aces. 

Miss  S. — His  partiality  for  his  predecessor  is  remark- 
able. 

Mr.  P. — Doctor,  I  trust  we  shall  see  a  great  deal  of 
you,  now  that  you  are  to  be  with  us  ? 

Dr.  D. — I  will  try  to  have  it  so.  I  am  sure  that  I 
shall  not  avoid  such  attractive  company. 

Lou — You  are  too  flattering.  We  are  very  stupid 
here ;  and  one  who  is  fresh  from  foreign  travel  perhaps 
may  brighten  us  up.  Even  poor  Jack  is  a  little  dull  some- 
times. 

Dr  D. — Indeed  !  I  wonder  at  that,  when  he  has  you 
and  your  cousin  for  companions  ! 

Lou — Oh  !  Doctor,  he  has  never  found  us  very  con- 
genial, I  am  afraid.  Besides,  while  I  like  Jack  very  much, 
my  taste  is  rather  for  the  society  of  maturer  persons. 

Dr.  D. — Is  it  possible  !  That  is  a  little  odd.  I  am 
afraid  Jack  has  not  tried  to  make  himself  very  agreeable. 

Hetty — I  think  luncheon  must  be  ready,  aunt ! 

Mrs.  P. — Hetty,  you  are  always  thinking  of  something 
to  eat ! 

Mr.  P.— Just  like  the  twins  1 

21 
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Jack  {aside) — Lou  seems  to  be  making  headway  with 
the  Doctor ! 

Miss  S.  (aside) — That  girl  is  actually  attempting  tf 
flirt  with  Dr.  Despard ! 

Dr.  D.  (to  Lou) — /  am  somewhat  surprised  that  Jach 
has  not  a  prospective  wife  to  present  to  me  upon  my  arrival 
home.     I  hoped  he  would  have. 

Lou — /  should  sooner  expect  you  to  marry  than  your 
nephew.  I  imagine  that  he  has  resolutely  determined  to 
remain  a  bachelor. 

Dr.  D. — He  has  not  met  the  right  lady  yet,  I  suppose. 
{Aside.)     A  very  charming  girl,  upon  my  word. 

Mrs.  P. — Mr.  Simmons,  do  you  feel  better? 

Joe — Worse ! 

Miss  S. — What  is  the  matter  with  him  ? 

Mr.  P. — Sick  of  hearing  about  Tottle,  I  reckon  ! 

Mrs.  P. — Walter  !  how  dare  you ! 
Enter  servant. 

Servant — Luncheon,  mum ! 

Jack — Shall  I  escort  you,  Lou? 

Lou — Thank  you ;  I'll  take  the  Doctor's  arm.  I'll 
confide  Hetty  to  your  care. 

Mrs.  P. — Mr.  Pidgeon,  offer  Miss  Sleasby  your  arm. 
Mr.  Simmons,  shall  I  have  you  with  me  ? 

Joe — I  believe  I'll  ask  you  to  excuse  me.  (AsidJ)  I'd 
choke  if  I  were  to  tiy  to  eat ! 

Exeunt,  all  but  Joe. 

Joe  (rising-) — Immortal  misery!  And  I've  lost  her! 
Gone,  gone  !  Every  chance  gone  !  She  will  never  have 
me.  Another  will  clasp  that  form  !  Another  will  kiss 
those  lips  !    Another  look  love  into  those  eyes.     Death 
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and  destruction.  It  is  awful !  simply  too  awful  to  be 
endured.  This  winds  me  up  !  If  she  won't  have  me  who 
will  ?  Lonely,  lonely,  so  lonely.  I'll  not  stand  it !  I  will 
destroy  myself.  The  grave  shall  be  my  refuge.  I'll  still 
the  throbbing  of  this  aching  heart  in  the  cold  and  cheer- 
less tomb.  I'll  blow  my  brains  out  this  very  day  !  But  I 
must  leave  a  message  for  her.  Ha  !  ha  !  I  gloat  over  the 
thought  that  she  will  weep  tears  of  remorse,  bitter  remorse 
over  my  mutilated  remains.  Perhaps  she  will  kiss  my 
lifeless  clay  and  throw  flowers  upon  my  sepulchre.  {Dis- 
covers rope  ladder  under  his  coat!)  And  I  thought  she 
would  elope  with  me  !  This  is  too  much  !  Now,  I've  got 
to  die!  {Goes  to  the  table  and  takes  pen  and  ink.)  I  will 
write  a  last  farewell.  {Reflectively})  Let's  see.  {Wtites.) 
"To  Hetty  :  When  you  read  these  lines,  the  hand  that 
•wi  ites  them  will  be  stilled  in  death.  I  could  not  bear  the 
agony  of  your  disdain.  When  I  am  an  angel  perhaps  I 
will  look  down  upon  you  a?id  smile  at  you  (stops  and 
smiles)  and  guard  you  from  danger.  I  leave  you  a  lock  of 
my  hair  for  remembrance"  (Stops,  takes  out  his  knife  and 
saws  off  a  strand  of  hair.  Folds  it  up  in  paper). 
{Speaking})  Perhaps  she  will  have  it  made  up  into  a 
breastpin.  {Writing})  "  Tell  Jack  to  give  my  watch  to 
mother  (places  watch  on  table),  and  tell  her  I  spoke  her 
name  and  yours  with  my  latest  breath.  My  body  will  be 
found  on  the  beach  below  the  Gas  Works."  Let's  see  ? 
Yes,  that  is  as  good  a  place  as  any.  "  Bury  me  where  the 
birds  will  come  early  in  the  springtime  and  carol  above 
my  resting-place.  Plant  violets  over  my  grave.  I  would 
prefer  a  monument  with  a  design  representing  a  broken 
rosebud,  and  the  legend '  Not  lost,  but  gone  before?    Say 
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adieu  to  all  my  friends,  and  tell  Hetty  I  hope  {maddening 
thought)  she  will  be  happy  in  another's  love."     Another's 
love !  {hysterically)  horrible !  most  horrible !    And  now  to 
cast  myself  into  Death's  embrace.  Hetty,  farewell  forever ! 
{Crushes  his  hat  upon  his  head  and  staggers  out.) 
Enter  Jack  and  servant. 
Jack— Joe,  old  fellow,  why  don't  you  come?    Ha! 
gone !     {Perceives  watch  and  note  on  the  table.)     Halloa ! 
what's  this,  "  To  Hetty,"  a  note !     His  watch  here,  too. 
I'm  afraid  something's  wrong.     {To  servant?)    Just  ask 
some  of  the  family  to  come  here  a  moment.  {Exit  servant?) 
By  George,  I  hope  Simmons  hasn't  done  anything  rash. 
Enter  all  the  company. 
Jack — Miss  Hetty,  here  is  a  note  for  you  left  by  Mr. 
Simmons.     I  don't  quite   understand  what — .     He  has 
left  his  watch  also. 

{Hetty,  taking  the  note  and  opening  it,  screams  ana 
falls  upon  the  sofa.    Jack  seizes  the  note) 

Jack — "  Stilled  in  death  " — " body  found" — "bury  me" 
— "grave" — "monument."  Why,  Simmons  has  gone 
away  to  commit  suicide.  {Exclamations  from  the  company?) 
{Mrs.  Pidgeon  faints  and  is  caught  by  Jack.  Lou  takes, 
pains  to  lean  against  the  Doctor  inher  grief  and  Hetty  sobs?)* 

Mr.  Pidgeon. — Dreadful,  isn't  it,  Miss  Sleasby  ? 

Miss  S. — Dreadful  ?     Not  a  bit  of  it.     He's  a  goose 
I  don't  believe  he'd  dare  to  stick  himself  with  a  pia 
Why  don't  you  help  Mrs.  Pidgeon  ? 

Mr.  P.— I'd  rather  let  her  be.  If  you  shake  her  she'll 
be  pretty  certain  to  say  something  about  Mr.  Tottle's 
investigations  of  suicide.  {Curtain) 

*  Act  I.  may  end  here. 
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ACT  SECOND. 

SCENE. — Same  as  in  the  first  act.  The  babies  are  heard 
crying  in  another  room  and  Mr.  Pidgeon  is  heard  try- 
ing to  soothe  them. 

Mr.  Pidgeon. — {outside)  There  !  there!  {singing) 
"  Hush-a-bye-baby,  upon  the  tree  top,  when  the  wind 
blows  the  cradle  will  rock ;  when  the  bow  breaks  the 
cradle  will  fall,  and  down  will  come  cradle  and  baby  and 
all."  There,  now,  don't  cry.  {Babies  co)iti7iue  to  cry) 
Oh !  well,  hang  it,  howl  if  you  want  to  !  Who  cares  ? 
Enter  Mr.  Pidgeon. 

Go  on  and  cry  if  it  will  do  you  any  good  1  I'm  not 
going  to  bother  myself  any  more  about  you  !  That's  what 
makes  me  hate  a  baby  !  It's  bad  enough  to  have  a  smell 
of  catnip  and  sour  milk  around  the  house  all  the  time 
without  having  a  noise  like  a  ratification  meeting !  A 
man  might  stand  one  of  them,  but  to  have  to  put  up  with 
a  double  baby  is  a  little  too  much.  {Babies  cry)  That's 
right !  Go  it !  Go  it !  Yell  with  the  loud  pedal  on  !  It'll 
expand  your  chest,  maybe  !  {Takes  a  seat  and picks  up  a 
newspaper)  I  never  understood  before  why  they  chucked 
the  infant  Moses  into  the  bulrushes  ;  but  I  know  now  : 
Wanted  to  drown  him.  Been  me  I'd  tied  a  brick  to  him 
and  anchored  him  in  fifteen  feet  of  water.  It's  no  use, 
anyway,  for  a  baby  no  bigger  than  a  clothes-pin,  to  have 
the  vocal  powers  of  a  glee  club.  {Babies  cry)  All  right ! 
You  cry  and  I'll  read  the  paper.  {Bell  rings)  Halloa  ! 
that  must  be  Mrs.  Pidgeon  !  ( To  babies)  There  now  ! 
there,  papa's  darlings  !    Don't  cry ;   mamma's  coming. 
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Enter  Servant. 
Servant — Miss  Sleasby,  sir. 
Mr.  P. — Show  her  up. 

Exit  Servant. 
Now,  you  miserable  little  wretches,  you  keep  quiet,  or 
I'll  come  in  there  and  spank  you  ! 

Enter  Miss  Sleasby. 
Mr.  P. — Good  morning. 

Miss  S.— Good  morning.     Is  Mrs.  Pidgeon  in  ? 
Mr.  P. — Oh  no ;   of  course  not.     She  and  Lou  and 
Hetty  have  gone  out  walking.     I'm  home  here  alone, 
looking  after  the  twins  as  usual.     {Babies  cry).     Hark  ! 
Maybe  you  might  step  in  and  pacify  them  ? 

Miss  S. — Pray  don't  be  absurd.  I  called  to  inquire  if 
anything  has  been  heard  of  Mr.  Simmons  ?  I  can  hardly 
believe  him  so  insane  as  to  kill  himself,  but  he  might  be, 
and  as  he  is  a  friend  of  Jack's — 

Mr.  P. — I  haven't  heard  a  word.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  was  in  earnest  or  not.  A  man  will  do  almost 
anything  desperate  when  he's  in  love.  Hetty  rejected 
him,  you  know. 

Miss  S. — Yes,  I  know.  She  showed  her  good  sense, 
too  !  By  the  way.  I — I  {hesitating)  I  .wish  to  ask  you  if 
you  know  anything  about  my  nephew's  relations  with 
Louisa  ?  Are  they  engaged,  or  not.  He  is  very  dear  to  me. 
Mr.  P. — {draws  his  chair  near  to  hers,  and  assumes  a 
mysterioics  air).  I  could  tell  you  something  about  that  if 
I  were  sure  you  wouldn't  betray  me  ! 
Miss  S. — Well,  sir  ;  what  is  it  ? 

Mr.  P. — You  promise  not  to  let  Mrs.  Pidgeon  know 
that  I  told  you  ? 
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Miss  S. — Certainly  !   {Aside)  This  is  very  mysterious  ! 

Mr.  P. — Well,  between  you  and  me,  Lou  has  arranged 
to  go  for  Dr.  Despard  and  to  throw  Jack  over  if  she  gets 
him.  If  she  don't  get  him  she  will  take  Jack  !  Mind  you 
don't  whisper  it ! 

Miss  S. — Is  it  possible  that  she  has  deliberately  plotted 
such  a  thing  ? 

Mr.  P. — Well,  I  heard  her  tell  her  mother  those  very 
words. 

Miss  S. — Why  didn't  you  interpose  your  authority  to 
forbid  such  an  indecent  outrage  ? 

Mr.  P. — My  authority  !  Madame,  Louisa  is  the  child 
of  Tottle,  the  resplendent  genius  who  tried  to  invent  a 
walrus  with  wings.  I  have  no  authority  over  her.  It  is 
as  much  as  I  can  do  to  manage  the  twins.  {Babies  cry). 
There  they  go  now !  If  their  voices  grow  with  their  bodies, 
by  the  time  they  are  of  age  they  can  preach  to  the 
heathen  in  Africa  without  leaving  home. 

Miss  S. — I  must  inform  Jack  of  this. 

Mr.  P. — You  may  if  you  want  to.  Only  don't  expose 
me.  I'd  like  mighty  well  to  see  the  game  blocked.  It's 
rascally,  in  my  opinion. 

Miss  S. — Will  you  help  me  to  defeat  it  ? 

Mr.  P, — Oh,  I  don't  know.     How  can  I  ? 

Miss  S. — Your  step-daughter  is  evidently  bent  upon 
marrying  money.  Hint  to  her  that  some  other  one  of  her 
male  acquaintances  has  had  a  fortune  left  to  him,  or 
something  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  P.— Well,  Miss  Sleasby,  I'll  think  it  over.  Maybe 
I  can  get  up  some  kind  of  plan. 
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Miss  S. — Any  scheme,  however  desperate,  is  not  toe 
bad  to  defeat  such  treachery.    (Baizes  cry). 

Mr.  P. — Hear  'em?  Mrs.  Pidgeon  named  'em  thh 
morning.  She  called  one  Algernon  and  the  other  Ivan- 
hoe.  Poetic  names,  ain't  they?  (Babies  cry).  That's 
Ivanhoe  now  !  You  could  blow  a  church  organ  with  his 
left  lung. 

Miss  S. — Perhaps  you  had  better  go  to  them. 

Mr.  P. — Oh  no  !  It  does  'em  good  to  scream.  (Babies, 
cry).  Now  they're  having  a  duet.  (Calls  to  babies). 
Sing  that  again  !  I  think  I've  heard  it  before  !  It  takes 
a  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute  to  supply  those 
children ! 

Enter  Servant. 

Servant — Mr.  Despard  ! 

Enter  Jack  Despard. 

Jack — How  are  you,  Mr.  Pidgeon  ?  Why,  aunt,  what 
brought  you  here  ? 

Miss  S. — I  came,  for  one  thing,  to  ascertain  some- 
thing about  Mr.  Simmons. 

Jack — That  is  exactly  what  I  came  for.  Do  you 
know  anything,  Mr.  Pidgeon  ? 

Mr.  P. — Haven't  heard  a  word. 

Jack—It  is  very  singular.  It  is  most  distressing.  I 
have  caused  inquiry  to  be  made,  but  nothing  can  be  dis- 
covered. 

Miss  S. — Perhaps  he  may  have  been  foolish  enough 
to  drown  himself.     (Babies  cry.) 

Mr.  P.— Hear  that,  Jack  ?  That's  the  kind  of  thing 
I  have  to  stand  all  the  time.  I'm  beginning  to  have  a 
respect  for  Herod. 
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Jack — What's  the  matter  with  them  ? 

Miss  S. — Maybe  they're  hungry  ! 

Mr.  P.  {suddenly) — By  George  !  Whew  !  That's  just 
what's  the  matter.  Hang  it.  I  forgot  about  feeding 
them  !  {Produces  from  the  pockets  in  his  coat-tails  two 
nursing  bottles  full  of  milk  and  having  rubber  tops!)  Just 
excuse  me  for  a  minute  while  I  run  in  and  give  them 
their  curds  and  whey.  [Exit. 

Miss  S.—  Jack ! 

Jack— Well  ? 

Miss  S. — Are  you  engaged  to  Louisa  Tottle? 

Jack — Well,  the  fact  is  I  don't  really  know  whether  I 
am  or  not. 

Miss  S. — You're  in  love  with  her,  arn't  you  ? 

Jack — I  am  ;  and  desperately,  too. 

Miss  S. — Jack  !  what  do  you  think  that  man  told  me 
just  now? 

Jack— What  ? 

Miss  S. — He  told  me  he  heard  Louisa  Tottle  say  to 
her  mother  that  she  intended  to  try  to  marry  Dr.  Des- 
pard,  and  that  if  she  did  not  succeed  she  would  take  you  ! 

Jack — That  is  incredible  ! 

Miss  $. — Mr.  Pidgeon  says  so,  and  I  believe  him. 
Did  you  observe  her  conduct  with  your  uncle  ?  She 
does  not  love  you  ! 

Jack — This  is  shocking !  But  I  must  say,  while  I 
cannot  fully  believe  it,  it  accounts  for  some  very  singular 
conduct  on  her  part. 

Miss  S. — We  will  observe  her  behaviour,  and  see  if 
the  story  is  not  confirmed.  But  Dr.  Despard — you  must 
not  allow  him  to  become  her  victim. 
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Jack — My  dear  aunt,  what  can  I  do  or  say  to  him  ? 
If  I  should  utter  a  word  to  him  upon  the  subject,  he 
might  reproach  me  for  wishing  to  prevent  his  marriage. 

Miss  S. — Very  well :  that  is  true.  Leave  the  matter 
to  me.  I  am  determined  to  checkmate  the  designs  of 
that  intriguing  woman. 

Jack — Let  it  be  so.  Only  I  ask  you  to  take  no 
decided  steps  until  we  are  sure  of  the  facts. 

Miss  S. — I  will  manage  it. 

Servant  enters. 

Servant — Dr.  Despard. 

Miss  S. — Ah  !  here  is  your  uncle.     You  will  remain 
here  for  a  while.     I  have  a  few  errands  to  do,  and  I  will 
call  here  for  you  upon  my  way  home. 
Exit  Miss  Sleasby. 

Jack — And  so  Lou  is  playing  me  false  ?  It  is  a  bitter 
experience  for  me,  but  I  am  a  fortunate  man  to  have 
detected  her  game. 

Enter  Dr.  Despard. 

Dr.  DesJ/ard—How  are  you,  Jack?  I  passed  your 
aunt  in  the  hall.     Nobody  at  home  here  ? 

Jack — Mr.  Pidgeon  is  in  the  adjoining  room.  The 
ladies  are  expected  every  moment. 

Dr.  D. — Anything  heard  yet  about  Simmons  ? 

Jack — Not  a  word.     Awful,  isn't  it  ? 

Dr.  D. — /  went  ?nyselj  to  the  beach  below  the  Gas 
Works,  and  walked  up  and  down  for  half  a  mile.  But 
there  were  no  signs  of  his  body. 

Jack — //  might  have  been  washed  away  by  the  tide. 

Dr.  D. — That  is  possible.  It  is  a  very  sad  business 
altogether. 
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Enter  Servant. 

Servant — Mr.  Simmons. 

Jack  and  Dr.  D.  {together) — Simmons  ! 
Enter  Joe  Simmons. 

Joe — Halloa,  Jack  !  Doctor,  how  are  you  ?  Here  I 
am  back  again,  you  see  ! 

Dr.  D. — We  thought  you  were  dead. 

Jack — How  about  that  suicide,  Joe? 

Joe — Well,  I'll  tell  you,  old  fellow.  I  was  in  earnest 
you  know.  Bound  to  do  it.  I  went  clown  to  the  fatal 
spot  and  took  a  final  survey  of  the  scenery,  and  said  my 
last  words.  But  when  I  cocked  the  pistol  it  looked  so 
blamed  dangerous  I  kinder  changed  my  mind.  So  I  shot 
the  bullet  at  an  empty  barrel,  and  went  over  to  Schmitt's 
for  lunch. 

Dr.  D. — I  guess  that  was  the  wiser  course  to  pursue. 

Joe — Certainly.  What's  the  use  of  a  man  killing  him- 
self for  a  girl  ?  She'll  just  go  off  and  marry  some  other 
chap,  and  remember  the  dead  fellow  as  an  idiot.  No,  sir  ; 
I've  made  up  my  mind  to  live  just  to  spite  Hetty,  and 
I'm  going  to  make  love  to  another  woman  to  see  how 
jealous  she'll  get. 

Jack — Who's  to  be  the  next  victim? 

Joe — Well,  strictly  between  ourselves,  I've  fixed  in  my 
mind  that  I'm  going  to  marry  Lou  Tottle. 

Jack— What !     Lou  ? 

Joe — Certainly  ;  why  not  ?  Hetty's  clever  and  all 
that,  but  she  has  hardly  style  enough  about  her  for  me. 
Jack,  hanged  if  I  know  what  made  me  fancy  her  anyhow. 
Now  Lou,  she's  a  superior  creature  every  way. 

Dr.  D. — You  have  good  taste,  sir ;  very  good  taste ; 
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but — ah — ah — but  suppose  the  young  lady  should  prove 
as  cruel  as  Miss  Hetty  ? 

Joe — Oh,  come  now,  my  dear  sir,  be  reasonable. 
Look  at  the  situation.  What  more  does  a  woman  want? 
Refuse  me !  It  seems  to  me  that's  presuming  a  little  too 
much. 

Jack — But  women  are  mighty  uncertain,  Joe ! 

Joe — I  know.  I've  prepared  for  the  worst  emergency. 
You  know  old  Cranium,  the  phrenologist  ?  Man  that 
feels  your  bumps,  you  know  ?  Well,  sir,  I  went  to  see  him 
this  morning,  and  got  him  to  finger  all  'round  my  head. 
He  says  I've  got  some  of  the  finest  characteristics  he 
ever  saw. 

Jack — Enthusiastic,  was  he  ? 

Joe — Yes,  indeed !  He  drew  up  a  chart  describing 
me.  Here  she  is  (producing paper) :  "  Benevolence,  nine; 
amaiivenesf,  ninej  combativeness,  minus  two j  ideality, 
four,''  and  so  on.  He  says  I've  got  several  bumps  that 
were  never  discovered  even  in  Daniel  Webster's  head. 

Dr.  D. — What  use  will  you  put  the  document  to  ? 

Joe — Why,  in  case  she  acts  as  if  she  couldn't  make  up 
her  mind,  I'll  produce  the  phrenological  chart  and  say  : 
"  Just  run  your  eye  over  that,  if  you  want  to  see  what  kind 
of  a  man  I  am  ! "     That  ought  to  settle  her,  I  think. 

Dr.  D. — Maybe  so. 

Jack — When  is  the  affair  coming  off? 

Joe — Oh,  I  dunno  !  The  first  chance  I  get  to  see  her 
alone.     I  rather  had  an  idea  I'd  speak  to  her  this  morning. 

Jack — Why,  it  was  only  yesterday  you  proposed  to 
Hetty ! 

Dr.  D. — A  little  sudden,  isn't  it  ? 
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Joe — Yes,  a  little  ;  but  I  believe  in  going  light  at  a 
thing  and  having  it  over.  What's  the  use  of  bothering 
about  Hetty?  She's  had  her  opportunity  and  lose  it. 
Now  give  Lou  a  chance. 

Jack — Ah  !  here  come  the  ladies. 

Enter  Rlrs.  Pidgeon,  Lou,  and  Hetty. 

Joe,  Jack)  and  Dr.  D. — Good  morning,  ladies. 

Mrs.  P.,  Lou,  and  Hetty — Mr.  Simmons !     You  here ! 

Joe — At  your  service. 

Lou — You  didn't  kill  yourself,  after  all  ? 

Joe — Oh  no  !     I  thought  belter  of  it! 

Hetty {laughing) — Ah!  Mr.  Simmons,  I  hardly  thought 
you  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  do  that. 

Mrs.  P. — Poor  Mr.  Tottle  shot  himself  twice  in  the 
leg,  when  I  refused  his  first  proposal. 

Jack — Trying  to  kill  himself  was  he  ? 

Mrs.  P. — Yes ;  he  aimed  at  his  head,  but  the  pistol 
was  an  invention  of  his  own,  a  peculiar  pattern,  and  the 
bullets  came  out  at  the  breech. 

Dr.  D. — A  lucky  escape.     Was  he  lamed  ? 

Mrs.  P. — Slightly.  Poor  Lucius !  His  freed  spirit 
now  wings  its  way  through  celestial  spheres  unembar- 
rassed by  legs ! 

Dr.  I). — Quite  likely,  I  should  think. 

{Lou  and  the  Doctor  engage  in  conversation,  Jack  and 
Hetty  talk  together,  Jack  watching  Lou  eagerly  mean- 
while) 

Mrs.  P. — Hetty,  where's  your  uncle  ? 
Hetty — Pm  sure  I  don't  know,  aunt. 

Jack — He  was  here  a  few  moments  ago.  He  went  in 
the  other  room  to  feed  the  twins. 
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Mrs.  P. — If  you  will  excuse  me  I  will  look  after  him. 

Joe — {Aside)  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  win  Lou's 
mother  to  my  side,  I'll  get  up  enthusiasm  about  the  twins. 
{Aloud)  How  are  the  little  darlings  ?  I  wish  I  could  see 
them.     I'm  so  fond  of  children. 

Mrs.  P. — You  remind  me  of  Mr.  Tottle.  It  required 
the  sternest  remonstrance  from  me  once  to  prevent  him 
from  adopting  an  entire  orphan  asylum. 

Joe — May  I  go  to  see  them  ? 

Mrs.  P. — Certainly,  if  you  want  to.     Come  with  me. 

Joe — I'll  be  back  in  a  moment,  Miss  Lou. 

Lou — Don't  hurry,  please. 

Exit  Mrs.  Pidgeon  and  Joe. 

Jack — Ladies,  what  do  you  say  to  a  game  of  croquet 
on  the  lawn  ?  Uncle,  Lou  and  I  will  play  against  you  and 
Miss  Hetty.  ,  Eh,  Lou  ? 

Lou — Oh,  I  don't  suppose  the  Doctor  cares  for  such 
amusements,  do  you,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  D. — I  am  not  an  expert,  certainly. 

Jack — Well,  suppose  we  have  a  stroll,  in  the  garden ! 
Shall  I  offer  you  myself  as  an  escort,  Lou  ? 

Loic — Really,  I  am  very  tired,  and  do  not  care  to  go 
out.  Suppose  you  and  Hetty  make  the  stroll,  while  we  sit 
quietly  here.  Will  you  sacrifice  yourself  to  that  extent, 
Doctor? 

Dr.  D. — I  assure  /ou  the  arrangement  will  please  me 
exceedingly. 

Lou — Hetty,  take  Mr.  Despard  to  see  those  beds  of 
roses  that  are  just  bursting  into  bloom. 

Hetty— I  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  so,  Mr.  Despard. 
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Jack — {somewhat  desperately).  And  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  go  and  see  anything  in  such  charming  company. 

Lou — {sitting  with  the  doctor  near  to  her).  I  hope-a  you 
would  come  this  morning.  I  hastened  my  shopping  con. 
siderably,  fearing  I  should  miss  you  ! 

Dr.  D. — You  are  very  kind,  indeed,  to  say  so.  {Aside) 
A  very  fascinating  woman,  this  ! 

Lou— And  I  trust  we  shall  see  you  here  frequently. 
This  village  is  not  so  very  rich  in  companions  that  are 
congenial  to  me.  The  young  men,  generally,  are  very 
stupid  and '  unentertaining  ;  and,  while  I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  very  brilliant  7nyself  I  confess  that  L  am  exceedingly 
fond  of  the  society  of  cultivated  persons. 

Dr.  D. — Indeed,  Miss  Tottle,  my  only  fear  is  that  I 
shall  be  a  too  frequent  visitor. 

Lou — You  will  always  have  a  warm  welcome  here, 
doctor.     Our  latch  string  hangs  outward  for  you. 

Dr.  D.—My  intention  is  that  I  shall  not  always  be 
the  guest.  In  fact,  my  purpose  in  coming  to-day  was  to 
ask  your  family  to  attend  a  little  garden  party  at  my 
place  a  week  from  to-day. 

Lou — That  will  be  charming  ! 

Dr.  D. —  You  will  come,  will  you  not  ?  It  would 
be  rather  a  tame  affair  for  me  if  you  should  not  be 
present ! 

Lou — Doctor  !   You  are  making  fun  of  me  now  ! 

Dr  D. — Indeed  I  am  not.  I  assure  you  that  I 
arranged  the  fete  simply  for  the  purpose  of  beguiling  you 
to  my  castle. 

Lou — I  do  not  know  how  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  honour.     I  will  answer  you  in  kind  by  saying  that 
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if  I  co fne  it  "will  be  chiefly  because  you  make  me  believe 
that  1  can,  hi  so  poor  a  fashion,  give  you  pleasure. 

Dr.  D. — {Aside)  Upon  my  word,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
indecorous  suddenness  of  the  thing  I  should  propose  to 
this  woman  on  the  spot !  {Aloud)  Well,  we  can  perhaps 
each  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  other. 

Lou — How  many  of  us  are  included  in  your  kind  in- 
vitation ? 

Dr.  D. — All  of  you,  of  course.  I  shall  not  have  any 
one  outside  of  your  family  and  mine  ;  excepting,  perhaps, 
Miss  Sleasby,  and  Jack's  friend,  Mr.  Simmons.  Be  sure 
to  bring  Miss  Hetty.  {Jack  and  Hetty  appear  at  the  back 
and  pause  at  the  sound  of  her  name.) 

Lou — Why  do  you  specify  Hetty,  particularly  ? 

Dr.  D. — On  Jack's  account.  Don't  you  think  he 
seems  somewhat  interested  in  her  ? 

Lou — Ah,  doctor !  you  are  a  very  keen  observer ;  yes, 
I  think  he  has  such  an  interest.  I  am  sure  of  it.  He 
treats  me  with  shocking  indifference  when  she  is  by. 

Dr.  D. — If  it  should  come  to  anything — if  he  should 
marry  her,  you,  of  course,  think  she  would  make  him  a 
very  good  wife  ? 

Lou — Y-e-e-s,  quite  good.  Hetty  is  a  nice  sort  of  girl. 
She  is  quite  a  dependent  here,  but  we  try  to  treat  het 
kindly,  and  her  conduct  generally  is  very  satisfactory  to 
us  all. 

Dr.  D. — I  shall  never  cease  wondering  that  Jack's 
taste  did  not  attract  him  to  the  other  young  lady  of  the 
family. 

Lou — Doctor !  you  are  making  game  of  me  again ! 
But,  seriously,  Jack,  with  all  his  fine  qualities,  never  quite 
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reached  my  ideal.  I  ought  not  to  say  so,  perhaps,  but 
it  is  true.  Hetty  and  he  are  nicely  suited.  You  must 
help  promote  the  match. 

Dr.  D. — I  shall  find  great  satisfaction  in  doing  so. 
Will  you  kindly  lead  me  to  your  mother  so  that  I  can 
offer  her  my  invitation  with  my  own  lips  ? 

Lou — With  pleasure.  Suppose  you  come  with  me  into 
the  library  and  wait  there  while  I  search  for  her  ? 

[Exeunt. 
Jack  and  Hetty  come  forward. 

Jack — It  is  infamous  !  Utterly  infamous  !  {Flings 
himself  into  a  chair,  and  places  his  head  iti  his  hands) 

Hetty— It  is  very  difficult,  Mr.  Despard,  for  me  to  say 
anything  that  will  atone  for  this  unkindness. 

Jack — Unkindness  !  Yes,  to  me  as  well  as  you.  How 
scornfully,  how  cruelly,  she  spoke  of  you.  You  are  not  a 
dependent  ? 

Hetty — No  ;  not  in  the  way  she  intimated.  But  I  do 
not  mind  that.     I  can  forgive  such  injustice. 

Jack — But  I  cannot.  She  had  no  right  to  treat  you  so; 
no  right  to  trample  so  rudely  upon  your  feelings  and  mine. 

Hetty — Perhaps  she  knew  we  were  listening,  and  said 
it  in  jest. 

Jack — Hetty,  do  not  believe  it.  This  cousin  of  yours 
I  fear  is  a  desperate  gamester.  Only  yesterday  she  told 
me  that  she  loved  me. 

Hstty — She  does  so  still,  I  am  sure. 

Jack — She  never  did  !  Those  scandalous  words  simply 
confirm  what   I  already  suspected.     She  has  resolve; 
marry  Dr.  Despard 

Hetty — Incredible ! 

22 
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Jack— Ah. !  you  think  so,  because  you  are  incapable  of 
such  intrigue,  such  treachery.  But  it  is  so  ;  I  know  it; 
she  confessed  it  to  her  mother. 

Hetty — This  is  very  dreadful ! 

Jack — It  is  shameful.  How  strange  it  seems  that  I 
could  have  been  so  blind  as  to  have  trusted  such  a  woman ! 

Hetty — I  pity  you  very  much.  But  we  must  not  judge 
her  too  harshly.  She  may  not  have  understood  her  own 
heart ;  or  she  may  only  be  trying  yours. 

Jack — Oh,  you  are  an  angel !  I  was  doubly  blind  to 
have  thought  her  worthy  of  admiration  when  you  were  by 
her  side. 

Hetty — Please  do  not  talk  in  that  manner,  Mr.  Des~ 
pa?d.     Perhaps  you  will  regret  zt  after  aivh  He . 

Jack — Never  !  I  renounce  her  for  ever  !  That  is  irre- 
vocable. That  belongs  to  the  dead  past!  My  only  fear 
now  is  that  she  tuill  deceive  my  uncle  and  beguile  him  into 
a  marriage  that  will  ?nake  him  miserable. 

Hetty — Some  one  is  coming !  Let  us  change  the  sub- 
ject. 

Enter  Lou  and  Mrs.  Pidgeon,  from  one  side,  Mr.  Pidgeon 
and  Joe  from  the  other. 

Lou  (to  Jack} — Your  uncle  very  kindly  has  asked  us  to 
a  garden  party  at  his  place  a  week  from  to-day.  What 
a  delightful  man  he  is  ! 

Jack  (sarcastically) — I  am  glad  to  perceive  that  he 
meets  with  your  approbation!  (To  Hetty.)  You  will 
come  to  the  party,  will  you  not  ? 

Hetty — It  will  give  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  do  so. 

Mrs.  P. — Mr.  Simmons,  Dr.  Despard  wished  me  to 
extend  an  invitation  to  you,  also. 
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Joe — Thank  you  !    he  may  count  upon  my  attendance. 

Mr.  P. — You  and  I  will  go  together,  Joe ! 

Mrs.  P. — Mr.  Pidgeon,  you  will,  of  course ,  go  with 
me,  if  you  go  at  all.  I  partially  excused  you  to  Dr. 
Despard,  because  it,  may  be  necessary  for  some  one  to 
stay  at  home  to  look  after  the  twins. 

Mr.  P. — We  can  take  'em  along.  Simmons  will  look 
after  them. 

Joe — I  want  to  be  obliging,  but  I  shall  resist  to  the 
last  extremity  an  attempt  to  set  me  up  as  a  nurse. 

Hetty — Why  can't  one  of  the  servants  keep  them  at 
home? 

Mrs.  P. — Hetty !  I  can  manage  the  affairs  of  this 
family  without  your  advice. 

Mr.  P. — Well,  I  guess  they'll  stay  at  home,  anyhow. 

Mrs.  P. — Walter  !  you  are  an  unnatural  parent  !  Mr. 
Tottle  always  said  he  would  rather  die  than  be  guilty  of 
neglecting  his  children. 

Mr.  P. — Well,  he  ought  to  be  satisfied  ;  he  did  die. 

Mrs.  P.— Brute ! 

Jack — I  think  I  shall  have  to  say  good  morning. 

Joe — Going,  old  fellow  ?  I  will  go  with  you.  I  fear  I 
have  tarried  too  long  already. 

Cou  {to  Jack) — Shall  I  see  you  soon  again '. 
Jack — It  is  not  likely.      I   have    many    things   just 
now  to  engage  my  attention. 

Lou — You  are  always  welcome,  you  know  ! 

Jack — I  cannot  contradict  your  assurance  of  the 
fact. 

Lou — Mr.  Simmons,  we  shall  look  for  you  too. 

Joe — I  will  come  early  and  often  and  stay  late. 
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Jack  and  Joe — Good-bye — Good  morning,  ladies. 
Exeunt  Jack  and  Joe. 

Mr.  P. — Hetty,  my  dear,  I  wish  you  would  run  in  and 
take  a  look  at  the  children.  {Aside)  I  am  going  to  fulfil 
my  bargain  with  Miss  Sleasby. 

Hetty — Certainly,  uncle  ! 

Mrs.  P. — And  mind  you  don't  let  Ivanhoe  look  cross- 
eyed at  his  rattle  !  Keep  Algernon  from  sucking  his 
thumb,  too. 

Hetty — I  will,  aunt.  [Exit  Hetty. 

Mrs.  P.— Mr.  Pidgeon,  it  is  your  fault  that  the  children 
have  such  habits ;  Mr.  Tottle  would  never  let  Louisa  suck 
her  thumb.  He  said  it  would  make  her  front  teeth  pro- 
ject. 

Mr.  P. — Ah  !  but  he  had  a  gigantic  intellect  which 
could  grasp  these  higher  problems.  I  have  not  studied 
out  the  influence  of  thumb-sucking  upon  teeth. 

Mrs.  P. — He  was  a  fond  parent.  I'm  sorry  you're  not 
more  like  him. 

Mr.  P. — I'm  not.     I'm  homely  enough  already. 

Mrs.  P. — You  are  perfectly  indifferent  to  my  feelings. 

Lou — Oh,  mother !  do  let  us  have  peace, 

Mr.  P. — We'd  better  change  the  subject.  By  the  way, 
what  a  pity  it  is  Hetty  rejected  Simmons ! 

Mrs.  P. — He's  not  a  great  loss,  I'm  sure. 

Mr.  P. — (Aside)  Now  for  a  whopper  !  {Aloud)  Well, 
Hetty  is  poor,  and  she  may  not  have  another  chance  to 
marry  a  rich  man. 

Lou  and  Mrs.  P '. — What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mrs.  P. — Mr.  Simmons  is  in  very  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 
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Mr.  P. — He  is,  is  he?  Well,  I  wish  my  circumstances 
were  only  half  so  good. 

Lou — Will  you  please  explain  yourself  ? 

Mr.  P. — Haven't  you  heard  ?  But  no  ;  it  was  told  me 
in  strict  confidence ! 

Mrs.  P.— Heard  ?   Heard  what  ? 

Mr.  P. — Why,  that  Simmons's  uncle — ,  However,  it  is 
a  secret,  I  believe. 

Lou — Well,  what  about  Mr.  Simmons's  uncle?  I 
didn't  know  he  had  an  uncle. 

Mr.  P.— He  hasn't,  that's  just  it. 

Lou — Do  tell  us  what  you  are  hinting  at. 

Mr.  P. — I  oughtn't  to  have  said  anything.  Maybe  we'd 
better  let  the  matter  drop.  Poor  Hetty  !   Such  a  mistake ! 

Mrs.  P. — Walter  !  Don't  behave  so  much  like  an 
idiot.  Either  you  know  something  about  Mr.  Simmons 
or  you  don't.   If  you  do,  say  what  it  is ! 

Mr.  P. — You'll  promise  not  to  tell  anybody  ? 

Mrs.  P. — Certainly.     How  absurd ! 

Lou— Well? 

Mr.  P, —  Well,  Simmons  had  an  uncle  who  lived  in 
Australia,  who  was  worth  half  a  million  and — Pm  afraid 
foe  will  not  like  my  telling  it. 

Mrs.  P. — Mr.  Pidgeon,  Mt.  Simmons' 's  Australian 
uncle  is  of  no  earthly  interest  tome;  but  if  you  do  not 
behave  differently  about  him  I  shall  leave  the  room. 

Lou — It  is  very  provoking. 

Mr.  P. — Oh,  well,  I  s'pose  I  might  as  well  out  with 
it.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  there  are  rumours  float- 
ing around  that  Simmons's  uncle  out  in  Australia  has  died 
and  left  him  half  a  million. 
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Lou  and  Mrs.  P. — Half  a  million  ! 

Mr.  P. — Well,  I  won't  take  an  oath  that  it's  that  much 
to  an  exact  dollar ;  but  somewhere  thereabouts. 

Lou — Did  Mr.  Simmons  tell  you  this  ? 

Mr.  P.  {hesitating) — Did  he  tell — ?  Did  Simmons 
tell  me  ?  Oh  well,  he  just  kind  of  hinted  at  it,  in  a  round- 
about way. 

Mrs.  P. — I  thought  he  seemed  in  very  good  spirits  for 
a  rejected  lover. 

Mr.  P. — Yes,  didn't  he?  Joyous  and  glad ;  seemed 
as  if  he  wanted  to  crack  his  heels  and  holloa!  {Aside) 
What  an  awful  liar  I  am  ! 

Lou — Half  a  million !  I  think  Mr.  Simmons  is  an 
exceedingly  clever  man  ! 

Mrs.  P. — That  sum  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
developing  your  poor  father's  unfinished  inventions, 
Louisa. 

Mr.  P.  {aside) — She  nibbles. 

Lou — Dr.  Despard  certainly  is  not  worth  that  much. 

Mr.  P.— No,  indeed ! 

Mrs.  P. — He  is  too  old  a  man  for  you,  Louisa,  at  any 
rate. 

Lou — Entirely. 

Mrs.  P. — Your  father  would  have  approved]  of  Mr. 
Simmons  as  a  choice  for  you.     He  liked  light  hair. 

Mr.  P. — He  was  a  little  light  about  the  head  himself. 

Mrs.  P. — Walter!  No  more  of  this.  I  wish  I  had 
known  of  Mr.  Simmons's  good  fortune  before  he  left  here. 

Mr.  P. — He  will  call  again.    I'm  sure  of  it. 
Enter  Simmons. 

Joe — Oh,  excuse  me  for  intruding  so  soo»  again,  but  I 
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left  my  pocket-book  here.     I  think  I  lent  it  to  one  of  the 
twins  to  play  with. 

Lou — Indeed  !  I  will  get  it  for  you.  {She  starts  to  do 
so.) 

Mr.  P. — Never  mind,  Louisa.  I  have  it.  There  it 
is,  Joe.     (Hands  it  to  him.) 

Joe — Ever  so  much  obliged  !  The  baby  has  chewed 
one  corner  of  it  a  little,  but  that  makes  no  difference. 

Mrs.  P. — Now  you  are  here,  Mr.  Simmons,  we  shall 
\>e  very  glad  to  have  you  stay  to  luncheon. 

Lou — Oh,  do  stay,  Mr.  Simmons  !  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  talk  with  you  for  so  long  ! 

Joe — (Aside)  I've  made  an  impression  on  that  girl, 
evidently !  (Aloud)  Nothing  would  please  me  more,  I 
assure  you ! 

Mrs.  P. — We  have  dinner  at  an  early  hour.  Couldn't 
you  dine  with  us,  too  ? 

Lou — And  spend  the  evening  ?  Oh,  that  would  be  so 
nice  ! 

Mr.  P. — Joe,  bring  your  trunk  round,  and  stay  with 
us  altogether.  We'll  put  you  in  a  patent  iron  bedstead 
invented  by  Tottle,  which  has  a  clock-work  attachment 
that  will  heave  you  on  the  floor  three  or  four  times  a  night. 

Mrs.  P. — Don't  mind  Mr.  Pidgeon's  nonsense,  Mr. 
Simmons.  You  know  that  we  are  delighted  to  have  your 
company  at  any  time. 

Joe — (Aside)  Things  are  going  along  splendidly ! 
(Aloud)  I  never  received  kinder  treatment  in  my  life. 

Lou — Did  your  uncle  suffer  long,  Mr.  Simmons  ? 

Mr.  P. — (Aside)  By  George !  they're  not  going  to 
begin  that,  I  hope  ! 
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Joe — Did  my  uncle ?    I  don't  think  I  understand 

you  exactly. 

Lou — Before  he  died.     Was  his  illness  protracted  ? 

Joe — Whose  illness  ? 

Lou — Your  uncle's. 

Mrs.  P. — The  one  in  Australia. 

Joe — {Aside)  Blessed  if  I  know  what  they  are  driving 
at.  {Aloud)  Really,  I  must  ask  you  to  explain.  I  hardly 
catch  your  meaning. 

Mrs.  P. — Ah,  Mr.  Simmons,  you  are  a  sly  fellow ! 
You  want  to  keep  your  secret  !  Very  well ;  it  is  safe  with 
us.  We'll  say  no  more  about  it.  Mr.  Tottle  often  said 
that  if  he  told  me  a  thing,  he  was  always  sure  it  would  go 
no  farther. 

Mr.  P. — No  farther  than  you  could  spread  it,  be 
meant. 

Mrs.  P. — Pidgeon,  if  you  can't  help  being  offensive, 
you  had  better  go  upstairs. 

Lou — Mr.  Simmons,  you  will  have  many  demands  on 
your  benevolence  now. 

Joe — How  d'you  mean  ? 

Lou — Persons  wanting  subscriptions  to  charitable 
objects.  Our  wealthy  men  are  continually  called  upon 
for  such  purposes. 

Joe — But  that's  no  reason  that  I  can  see  why  persons 
should  call  upon  me. 

Lou — They  will,  though,  when  the  story  of  your  uncle 
gets  about. 

Joe  {aside) — Who  in  the  thunder  does  she  mean  by  my 
"uncle"? 

Lou — The  Dorcas  Society,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
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will  be  sure  to  apply.     You  will  give  us  a  generous 
contribution,  won't  you  ? 

Joe — I — I — I'll  see  about  it.  (Aside)  What  on  earth's 
the  matter  with  these  people,  any  way  ? 

Mrs.  P. — I  wish  your  father  were  alive  now,  Louisa, 
to  avail  himself  of  Mr.  Simmons's  liberality. 

Mr.  P. — I  wish  so  too. 

Mrs.  P. — {To  Mr.  P.)  You  are  unworthy  of  notice. 
(To  Joe)  He  once  started  a  gigantic  enterprise  for  supply- 
ing the  North  American  Indians  with  bolster-slips  and 
washstands,  but  it  failed  for  want  of  funds.  Poor  lamb  ! 
Do  you  think,  Mr.  Simmons,  his  emancipated  essence 
still  mourns,  because  the  poor  Indian  has  to  sleep  with 
his  head  upon  a  log  ? 

Joe — I  haven't  a  doubt  about  it,  madame !  Very 
probably,  cries  like  a  baby. 

Mr.  P. — He'd  've  cried  harder  if  he  had  ever  got  out 
among  the  Indians  with  his  bolster-slips. 

Mrs.  P. —  Walter,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  P. — /  mean,  he'd  've  been  an  emancipated  essence 
sooner.  They'd  've  driven  a  stake  through  him,  and  built 
a  bonfire  on  his  bosom. 

Lou — Never  mind,  mother.  Mr.  Simmons,  you  must 
overlook  papa's  eccentricities,  he  is  so  strange  sometimes. 

Mrs.  P. — Mr.  Pidgeon,  if  you  are  tired  of  making 
yourself  disagreeable,  I  wish  you  would  see  if  luncheon 
is  nearly  ready. 

Mr.  P. — I've  no  objection,  I'm  sure. 
Exit  Mr.  P, 

Mrs.  P, — Will  you  excuse  me  also  for  a  few  moments, 
Mr.  Simmons  ? 
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Joe — With  pleasure — that  is,  I  mean,  certainly. 
Exit  Mrs.  P. 

Joe — {Aside)  Alone  with  her  !  I've  a  notion  to  pro- 
pose right  off.  How  shall  I  begin  ?  {Aloud)  Er — er — 
Miss  Lou ! 

Lou — Mr.  Simmons  ! 

Joe — Er — er — a — are  you  fond  of  poetry  ? 

Lou — I  ?    Very.     I  revel  in  it. 

Joe — So  do  I. 

Lou — Why  do  you  ask  ? 

Joe — I  wanted  to  see  if  you  remembered  a  beautiful 
verse  that  has  something  in  it  about  "  two  souls  with  but 
a  single  thought ;  two  hearts  that  beat  as  one,"  or  some- 
how that  way. 

Lou — I  remember  it  very  well.     Isn't  it  lovely  ? 

Joe—Yes,  indeed !  Ah !  {sig/is)  I  wish  to  thunder — 
oh,  excuse  me !  I  meant  to  say,  I  wish  I  could  find  a 
heart  that  would  beat  as  one  with  mine. 

Lou—Why  don't  you  try  to  find  one,  Mr.  Simmons  ? 

Joe — Well,  I  have  looked  around  a  good  deal,  but 
sympathetic  hearts  seem  to  be  scarce.  Maybe  you  might 
recommend  one  to  me. 

Lou  {laughing) — Indeed,  I  wish  I  could. 

Joe — Miss  Lou,  did  you  ever  have  your  head  exa- 
mined ? 

Lou — Why,  what  an  odd  question  ! 

Joe— I  mean  your  bumps,  your  phrenological  bumps. 

Lou — Oh  no  !  never  !     Did  you  ? 

Joe — Yes ;  I  have  had  a  scientific  survey  made. 
{Takes  out  a  paper.)  I  think  if  you  read  that,  you  will 
get  a  pretty  good  general  idea  of  me. 
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Loii  {looking  over  the  paper) — How  interesting !  "  Be- 
nevolence, nine."  I  told  you  I  knew  the  Dorcas  Society 
could  depend  on  you.  "Nine"  means  very  benevolent, 
don't  it  ? 

Joe — Ye-e-s,  tolerably  benevolent ;  but  not  so  much 
so  to  Dorcas  Societies  as  to  other  forms  of  charity. 

Lou — "  Ideality ',  four  :"  that  accounts  for  your  poetic 
temperament. 

Joe — Two  hearts  beating  as  one,  and  so  on. 

Lou — "  Combativeness,  mimes  2."     What's  that? 

Joe — Oh,  that  merely  indicates  that  I'm  a  peace  man; 
ain't  fond  of  fighting  Indians,  and  going  to  war.  Wont 
quarrel  with  my  wife. 

Lou — Some  of  these  developments  are  very  remark- 
able. 

Joe — Splendid,  isn't  it  ?  {Aside)  Now  I'll  strike  while 
the  iron  is  hot.  Where's  that  formula  ?  {Peeps  at  a 
•paper,  which  he  holds  concealed  by  his  side.)  Ah — ah — 
ah — DEAREST  1 

Lou — Did  you  speak  to  me,  Mr.  Simmons  ? 

Joe — Yes,  "  DEAREST  ! "  (Aside)  Less  see,  where  is 
the  place?  (Aloud)  " Dearest,  I  feel  that  the  time  has 
come  for  me  to  speak  to  you  about  a  matter  that  has  thrilled 
my  whole  being  with  wild  emotion — "  Er — er — er — 
(Aside)  Confound  it,  where  was  I  ? 

Lou — Really,  Mr.  Simmons,  I — 

Joe  (aside) — Oh,  hang  the  paper!  Miss  Lou,  the 
fact  is,  I  adore  you,  and  want  you  to  marry  me.  Will 
you? 

Lou — This  is  so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  I  hardly — 

Joe — Take  time  to  think  about  it ;  but  give  me  some 
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encouragement.  Don't  say  no,  or  you  will  kill  me. 
{Throws  himself  upon  his  knees  before  her.) 

Lou — I  am  sure,  Mr.  Simmons,  I  would  not  willingly 
do  anything  to  give  you  pain  ;  but — 

Joe — But  you  accept  me  ?     Oh,  do  say  that ! 

Lou — Are  you  sure  you  love  me  very  much  ? 

Joe — Wildly,  desperately ! 

Lou — I  am  very  grateful  for  your  preference,  but  you 
must  not  press  for  a  final  answer  now.  But  I  am  willing 
to  confess  that  I  care  more  for  you  than  for  any  other 
person. 

Joe — You  do  !  Hooray  !  I'm  the  happiest  man  upon 
earth. 

Lou — I  am  very  unworthy  of  your  devotion,  Mr. 
Simmons— Joseph. 

Joe— Joseph.  Say  that  again.  Unworthy !  You're 
the  most  splendid  woman  on  the  planet,  Lou !  I  may  call 
you  Lou,  mayn't  I  ? 

Lou — If  you  wish  to,  Joseph. 

Joe — I  do  wish  to.  Isn't  it  elegant  ?  We'll  be  very 
happy  together.  I've  got  lots  of  plans  laid  out.  We'll 
marry,  if  you  accept  me,  and  we'll  get  a  sweet  little 
cottage  and  live  there.  And  your  mother  shall  come  and 
stay  with  us,  and — and — Oh,  say  ?  How  would  it  do  to 
start  a  kindergarten  for  the  twins  ? 

Lou — We  can  talk  about  that  some  other  time.  But 
why  do  you  want  to  live  in  a  cottage?  A  man  of  your 
means,  Joseph,mightpurchase  a  largeand  handsomehouse. 

Joe — My  means  ?  Why,  to  tell  the  truth,  Louisa,  I'm 
afraid  111  have  to  skirmish  around  pretty  lively  to  pay  the 
rent  for  a  cottage.     But  we  can  be  rich  in  affection ! 
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Lou — I   do  not  understand  you.      Don't  you  secure 
your  fortune  at  once  ? 

Joe — Lou,  you're  plaguing  me.     How  do  you  mean 
"  my  fortune  ?  " 

Lou — The  one  left  you  by  your  uncle  in  Australia  ? 
Joe — Bless  my  soul,  that  explains  the  mystery !     Did 
you  imagine  I  had  any  money  coming  to  me  from  an  uncle 
in  Australia  ? 

Lou  {coldly) — Certainly  I  did.     I  was  informed  that 
such  was  the  case. 

Joe — Well,  that  beats  all !     Who  started  that  story? 
Lou — Is  it  not  true  ? 

Jou — Not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.    Absolutely  false. 
Lou — And  then  you  have  nothing  but  your  salary  ? 
Joe — Not  a  red  cent.      But   that  needn't  make   any 
difference.     We'll  fight  the  battle  of  life  together. 

Lou — You  must  excuse  me  from  participating  in  the 
contest  under  such  circumstances. 

Joe — Why — why — what  do  you  mean?  You  ain't 
going  to  back  out,  are  you  ? 

Lou — Mr.  Simmons,  I  have  been  grossly  deceived 
concerning  you.  I  do  not  hold  you  responsible  for  it,  but 
this  matter  must  end  here. 

Joe — Why,  this  is  the  most  awful  thing  I  ever  heard 
of!  You  said  a  minute  ago  you  cared  more  for  me  than 
for  anybody  in  the  world. 

Lou  —  I  have  said  many  foolish  things  in  my 
life. 

Joe — But,  my  gracious,  look  at  the  thing !  Wasn't  the 
phrenological  chart  all  right  ?  Where  are  you  going  to 
find  another  man  with  such  bumps  as  those  ? 
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Lou — Mr.  Simmons,  you  must  excuse  me  for  not 
arguing  the  question. 

Joe — But  I  must  argue  it.  One  minute  you  put  me  up 
to  the  height  of  happiness,  and  the  next  you  plunge  me 
into  the  deepest  despair.  A  man  can't  stand  that  sort  of 
thing  with  calmness. 

Lou — I  am  sorry,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it. 

Joe — You  reject  me  because  I  am  poor  ;  is  that  it? 

Lou — I  did  not  say  so,  sir. 

Joe — Well,  but  that  must  be  it !  Why  can't  we  stand 
poverty  for  awhile,  and  be  happy  in  each  other's  love  ? 
I'll  try  to  make  a  fortune.  Pll  speculate  in  stocks,  or  try 
to  find  a  gold  mine.  I'll  begin  boring  for  oil  in  our  back 
yard  to-morrow  ■'  Oh  come,  now,  think  better  of  it;  say 
you'll  accept  me. 

Lou — Mr.  Simmons,  I  do  not  care  to  continue  this 
discussion  any  longer. 

Joe — But  I  can't  help  talking  about  it.  I  can't  leave 
until  you  tell  me  you  will  have  me. 

Lou  (rising) — In  that  case,  Mr.  Simmons,  I  must  ask 
you  to  excuse  me.     My  mother  will  attend  to  hear  any- 
thing further  that  you  may  have  to  say  upon  this  matter. 
Exit  Lou. 

Joe  (solus) — Lemme  see  a  minute ;  where  am  I  ? 
(Feels  his  arms  and  knocks  his  head  with  his  knuckles?) 
Is  this  me  or  some  other  man  ?  Rejected  again,  Joe ! 
again  !  Five  minutes  ago  I  had  her ;  actually  had  her  ! 
It  seems  like  a  dream  !  And  now  she  coolly  throws  me 
over — just  as  coolly  as  if  she  never  knew  what  love  was ! 
Blamed  if  I  believe  that  woman  ever  did  love  me  !  I'm 
beginning  to  lose  faith  in  the  whole  sex.     The  phreno- 
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logical  chart,  too !  Seems  to  me  that  ought  to  have 
touched  her  feelings.  "  Australian  uncle  ! "  By  George  ! 
I  wonder  who  invented  that  story  ?  I  ought  to  have  been 
smart  enough  to  have  kept  it  up  until  after  we  were 
married.  Well,  it's  of  no  use.  Fate  is  against  me.  I'm 
a  doomed  man.  No  one  to  love,  none  to  caress !  No 
darling  to  cling  to  me  like  the  ivy  to  the  oak !  A  blasted, 
weary,  desolate  life!  Hanged  if  I  haven't  half  a  notion 
to  kill  myself  this  time  in  real  earnest  !  I  feel  now  as  if  I 
would  marry  any  woman  that'd  love  me,  no  matter  who 
or  what  she  is.     I'm  mad,  despairing,  miserable  ! 

Enter  Servant. 

Servant — Miss  Sleasby. 

Enter  Miss  Sleasby. 

Miss  Sleasby — Ah !     Mr.  Simmons ;    you  here  alone  ? 

Joe — Alone  I    Alone  !     Yes,  that's  just  it ! 

Miss  S. — I  expected  to  find  my  nephew  here.  He 
said  he  would  wait  for  me. 

Joe — He  has  gone,  madame,  gone  !  Everything's 
gone.     There  isn't  anything  left  worth  living  for  ! 

Miss  S. — You  don't  seem  in  very  good  spirits.  Mr. 
Simmons. 

Joe — I  ain't. 

Miss  S.— What's  the  matter  ? 

Joe — I'm  a  blighted  ruin  ! 

Miss  S. — What  d'you  mean  by  that  nonsense  ? 

Joe — I  mean  just  what  I  say.  I'm  a  forlorn  and 
desolate  wretch. 

Miss  S. — {Aside)  The  man  appears  to  be  really  very 
unhappy  about  something.     {Aloud).  I  don't  want  to  pry 
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into  your  affairs,  but  my  advice  to  you  is  to  try  to  bear 
your  troubles  like  a  man  / 

Joe — Oh,  it's  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk,  but  you've 
never  had  to  stand  what  I  have  to. 

Miss  S — Maybe  not.  But  you  can't  make  it  any  better 
by  growling  about  it.  Hold  up  your  head  and  look  your 
trouble  in  the  face. 

Joe — It 's  no  use. 

Miss  S. — Perhaps  I  can  help  you  in  some  way  ? 

Joe  {looking  up) — I  dunno  how  you  can.  (Aside) 
Why,  she's  a  tolerably  nice-looking  woman,  and  kind- 
hearted,  too.     I  half  believe  I  might  love  her ! 

Miss  S. — I  don't  know  either,  but  I  am  willing  to  try ; 
if  you  can  trust  an  old  woman  like  me. 

Joe — (Aside)  I  wonder  if  she'd  respond  if  I'd  touch  a 
sentimental  chord  ?  (Aloud)  Ah !  Miss  Sleasby,  what  I 
want  is  a  confidential,  devoted  friend. 

Miss  S. —  Why  don't  you  go  to  Jack  t 

Joe — Jack!  Oh,  pshaw  !  he's  a  man.  1  wish  I  could 
find  such  a  friend  in  you  / 

Miss  S. — (Aside)  The  man's  actually  becoming  senti- 
mental. (Aloud)  Well,  sir,  I  am  willing  to  hear  anything 
you  have  to  say  ! 

Joe — May  I  speak  freely  to  you  ? 

Miss  S. — Oh  yes,  I  guess  so  ! 

Joe — (Aside)  I've  a  big  notion  to  propose  to  her.  I 
believe  she  is  tenderly  inclined  to  me.  She's  a  superior 
woman  to  Lou,  anyway.  By  George  !  I'll  try  it.  (Pro- 
duces paper  and  glances  at  it.)    (Aloud)  Miss  Sleasby ! 

Miss  S.— Well  ? 
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Joe — What  I  wanted  to  say  was  this.  {Glancing down 
at  the  paper)  "  Dearest  ! " 

Miss  S. — Mr.  Simmons,  did  you  address  that  lan- 
guage to  me  ? 

Joe— Yes !  "  Dearest  !  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
to  speak  to  you  about  a  matter  that  has  thrilled  my  whole 
being  with  wild  emotion .     I — " 

Miss  S. — What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  young  man  ? 

Joe— -Oh,  Miss  Sleasby — Emma  !     I  love  you,  I  adore 
you  !    I  ask  you  to  be  my  wife !     I — ,     {Miss  Sleasby 
rises  suddenly,  comes  Jorward,  and  seizes  him  by  the  ear.) 
Joe — Good  gracious  !     What  are  you  going  to  do  ? 

Miss  S. — I'm  going  to  walk  you  out  of  the  room  ! 
How  dare  you  have  the  impudence  to  propose  to 
me? 

Exeunt  Miss  S.,  leading  Simmons  by  the  ear. 
Enter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pidgeon  and  Lou. 

Lou — Yes,  it  is  perfectly  scandalous.  It  was  nothing 
but  an  outrageous  falsehood  ! 

Mrs.  P. — Perfectly  outrageous !  Where  do  you  expect 
to  go  when  you  die,  if  you  violate  the  truth  in  such  an 
infamous  manner  ? 

Mr.  P. — Now  Harriet — ! 

Mrs.  P. — Don't  you  dare  to  try  to  excuse  yourself. 

Lou — Exposing  me  to  insult  and  humiliation  !  I  am 
mortified  beyond  expression. 

Mrs.  P. — If  you  had  no  respect  for  yourself  you  might 
have  had  some  for  my  fatherless  child  ! 

Mr.  P. — Your  fatherless  child  didn't  have  much  re- 
spect for  her  self  or  she  wouldn't  have  tackled  Simmons  as 
soon  as  she  thought  he  had  money. 

23 
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Mrs.  P.—  Walter !  your  insults  are  beyond  endurance 
I  shall  secure  a  divorce  from  you  ! 

Lou — You  owe  it  to  your  own  peace  of  mind,  mother 

Mr.  P.  {desperately')— -Well,  do  it !     Who  cares  ? 

Mrs.  P. — Ha,  ha !  {hysterically).  Do  you  hear  that, 
my  child  ?  He  dares  me  to  free  myself  from  his  tyranny! 
He  actually  defies  me  !  Defies  a  woman  whom  Lucius 
Tottle  has  honoured  with  the  name  of  wife  ! 

Lou — He  is  simply  an  object  of  contempt. 

Mrs.  P. — I  shall  give  you  up  forever.  The  die  is  cast ! 
This  is  Mr.  Tottle's  house.     Leave  it,  monster,  forever ! 

Mr.  P.— Well,  I  will.  But  I'll  not  go  alone  !  {Rushes 
i?ito  the  adjoining  r$om.  While  he  is  out  the  following  is 
said:) 

Mrs.  P. — What  horrible  thing  is  he  going  to  do, 
Louisa  ? 

Lou — I  can't  imagine. 

Mr.  Pidgeon  then  rushes  in. 

Mr.  P. — My  children  go  with  me.  The  law  says  they 
are  mine.     [He  moves  to  the  door) 

Mrs.  P.  and  Lou  scream  violently. 

Mrs.  P. — You  shan't,  you  shan't  take  my  darlings 
away  from  me !  Murder !  fire  !  help !  Walter !  Oh 
Walter !  do  not  leave  me  !  Do  not  desert  me !  Murder ! 
Help !     {Falls  fainting  on  floor.) 

Tableau. — Mrs.  P.  on  floor.  Lou  bending  over  her. 
Mr.  P.  holding  twins  in  a  heroic  attitude. 

Curtain. 
END  OF  ACT  SECOND. 
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THIRD  ACT. 

A  garden  scene,  with  trees  in  the  background. 
Enter  Jack  Despard  and  Joe  Simmons. 

Joe — Nobody  arrived  yet,  Jack  ? 

Jack — Nobody  but  you  and  me  !  Suppose  we  sit  here 
and  wait  for  the  company  ? 

Joe — Very  well.     {They  sit.) 

Jack — I  say,  Joe,  old  fellow,  the  last  time  I  saw  you 
you  were  getting  ready  to  propose  to  Lou  Tottle.  When 
are  you  going  to  make  the  attack  ? 

Joe — Why,  bless  your  soul,  man,  I  proposed  to  her  a 
week  ago ! 

Jack — Ah  !  then  you  are  engaged  !  Let  me  congratu- 
late you ! 

Joe — Oh  !  you  needn't  mind.  She  refused  me,  of  course. 

Jack — Wouldn't  have  you  ? 

Joe — Well,  sir,  it  was  a  curious  kind  of  thing  alto- 
gether. Somebody  told  her  that  an  uncle  out  in  Australia 
was  dead  and  had  left  me  a  heap  of  money.  She  as  good 
as  accepted  me,  until  I  told  her  the  story  was  false,  and 
then  she  dropped  me  like  a  hot  potato  ! 

Jack — Joe,  she's  not  worthy  of  you.  She's  an  un- 
scrupulous fortune-hunter. 

Joe — Hanged  if  I  don't  believe  she  is.  I'm  the  most 
unlucky  man  about  that  kind  of  thing  !  You  know  your 
Aunt  Sleasby  ? 

Jack— Yes. 

Joe-~ Well,  after  my  encounter  with  Lou,  your  aunt 
came  in,  and  I  dunno  how  it  was,  but  I  was  kinder  des- 
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perate,  and — and — do  you  know  I  actually  proposed  to 
her! 

Jack  {laughing) — And  what  did  she  do  ? 

Joe — Do  ?  Why,  she  took  me  by  the  ear  and  walked 
me  downstairs.     Seemed  to  feel  insulted ! 

Jack  {laughing) — I'm  sorry.  I'd  like  to  have  you  for 
an  uncle. 

Joe  {meditatively) — I'm  looking  around  for  a  fresh  girl 
now.  If  I  miss  it  on  the  next  one  I'm  going  to  emi- 
grate. 

Jack — Keep  up  your  courage,  old  fellow  !  You'll  strike 
the  right  one  after  a  while  ! 

Joe — I  dunno.  I  hope  so.  I  say,  Jack,  there  comes 
your  Aunt  Sleasby  with  Dr.  Despard  now  !  I'm  almost 
ashamed  to  face  her. 

Jack — Oh  never  mind  !  Stand  your  ground  like  a  man ! 
Etiter  Miss  Sleasby  with  Dr.  Despard. 

Dr.  Despard. — How  are  you,  Mr.  Simmons?  Jack, 
how  are  you  ?     I'm  right  glad  to  see  you. 

Joe — Thank  you  ! 

Miss  S.~ Good  afternoon,  both  of  you.  (Holding  out 
her  hand  to  Joe.)  Mr.  Simmons,  I  hope  we  are  good 
friends. 

Joe  (shaking  her  hand) — Oh,  I  hope  so. 

Jack — Joe  has  just  been  telling  me  of  his  adventura 
with  you. 

Dr.  D.— What  was  that  ? 

Joe — Oh,  it  was  nothing.  I  was  fool  enough  to  propose 
to  Miss  Sleasby,  that  is  all. 

Dr.  D. — Well,  that  was  not  in  such  very  bad  taste,  I 
am  sure. 
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Miss  S. — I  think  it  was.  But  come  now ;  we  won't 
talk  about  it  any  more. 

Joe— All  right.  It's  only  fair  to  say  though,  I  was 
awfully  miserable  just  then.  Lou  Tottle  had  just  about 
accepted  me,  because  somebody  had  told  her  an  Australian 
uncle  had  left  me  a  fortune.  And  when  she  found  it  was 
not  so,  she  backed  squarely  out  of  her  bargain. 

Dr.  D. — Is  this  possible  ? 

Miss  S, — Just  like  her. 

Jack — I  wonder  who  started  that  Australian  story  ? 

Joe — That's  what  puzzles  me.     I  can't  imagine. 

Miss  S. — I  think  I  can.  But  no  matter  just  now. 
Shall  we  sit,  Doctor  ? 

Jack—  Here,  take  this  seat.  Joe  and  I  will  look  around 
at  the  flowers.  {Joe  and  Jack  retire  to  the  back  of  the 
stage!) 

Miss  S. — Doctor,  poor  Mr.  Simmons's  adventure 
reminds  me  that  I  have  a  duty  to  perform.  Will  you 
pardon  me  if  I  perform  it  now  ? 

Dr.  D. — Of  course.  By  all  means.  Anything  relating 
to  Jack  ? 

Miss  S. — Yes  ;  and  to  Louisa  Tottle. 

Dr.D.— Ah!  indeed. 

Miss  S. — Long  before  your  return  home,  Jack  con- 
sidered himself  engaged  to  that  girl.  He  fully  expected 
to  present  her  to  you  upon  your  arrival  as  his  affianced 
wife. 

Dr.  D. — Why,  she  told  me  he  was  wholly  indifferent 
to  her. 

Miss  S.— That  was  a  characteristic  falsehood.  She 
would  not  permit  him  to  do  so,  and  the  reason  she  gave 
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was  that  she  wished  to  assure  herself,  by  conversation  with 
you  of  the  nature  of  Jack's  prospects. 

Dr.  D. — She  never  spoke  a  word  to  me  upon  the  subject. 

Miss  S. — Her  real  purpose  was  to  try  to  marry  you. 
And  she  kept  Jack  in  reserve  in  case  the  attempt  upon 
you  failed. 

Dr.  D. — This  is  almost  incredible,  Miss  Sleasby.  D& 
you  know  it  to  be  true  ? 

Miss  S. — I  do.  I  got  it  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Pidgeon, 
who  heard  her  tell  her  mother  that  very  thing. 

Dr.  D. — It  is  monstrous  ! 

Miss  S. — This  is  very  unpleasant  for  me  ;  but  I  must 
tell  it  all.  I  love  Jack.  He  is  very  dear  to  me;  I  re- 
solved to  defeat  her  plan  if  possible,  as  Jack,  from  very 
proper  motives  of  delicacy,  refused  to  tell  you  the 
story. 

Dr.  D. — He  is  a  noble  fellow ! 

Miss  S. — Mr.  Pidgeon  agreed  to  help  me  ;  and  I  sup> 
pose,  without  knowing  the  fact,  that  he  invented  thrA. 
story  of  the  Australian  uncle.  She  would  have  married 
him  if  the  story  had  been  true. 

Dr.  D. — I'm  afi  aid  she  would. 

Miss  S. — Certainly.  You  see,  she  cares  nothing  for 
Jack.     I  will  not  venture  to  say  how  she  regards  you. 

Dr.  D. — That  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  perceive. 

Miss  S. — Jack  !     (Jack  and  Joe  come  forward). 

Miss  S. — Jack  !     I  have  been  talking  to  your  uncle  of- 
Louisa  Tottle's  conduct.     You  know  what   I  know,  ar.( 
what  I  have  said.     Is  not  the  story  true? 

Jack — The  most  you  could  tell  is  true,  I  am  sorry  to 
say. 
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Dr.  D. — Jack,  my  dear  boy,  I  deeply  regret  to  learn 
that  I  have  been  hurting  your  feelings  sadly. 

Jack — It  was  a  little  hard  at  first,  but  I  am  certain 
now  that  you  did  me  a  great  service. 

Dr.  D. — I  think  I  did,  without  knowing  it,  Jack  ;  she 
is  not  the  woman  for  you,  my  boy  ! 

Jack — I  reached  that  conclusion  some  time  ago. 

Dr.  D. — It  was  a  lucky  escape  for  you  and  for  me. 

Joe — And  for  me,  too  ! 

Miss  S. —  You  had  two  lucky  escapes  ;  one  from  me  ! 

Dr.  D.  {laughing) — Well,  then,  we  are  fortunate  all 
'round.  But  I  wish  I  had  known  about  this  matter  before. 
It  will  be  very  hard  to  be  civil  to  these  people,  although 
they  are  my  guests.  We  must  make  the  best  of  it 
though. 

Jack — Ah !  Here  comes  Mr.  Pidgeon  and  Hetty  ! 
We  can  be  civil  to  them,  at  any  rate  ! 

Miss  S. —  Yes,  indeed!  Hetty  is  a  mighty  nice  girl. 
fack,why  didn't  you  love  her  instead  oj  the  other  one  ? 

Jack — Perhaps  I  will  even  yet  ■' 

Miss  S. —  You'll  never  find  a  better  one  I 
Enter  Mr.  Pidgeon  and  Hetty. 

Dr.  D.—Ah  !  How  d'ye  do,  Miss  Hetty.  Mr.  Pid- 
geon, I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  ! 

Mr.  P.— How  are  you?  Miss  Sleasby,  Jack,  Joe. 
{Jack  greets  Hetty  very  cordially?) 

Dr.  D. — Where  are  the  other  members  of  the  family, 
Mr.  Pidgeon  ? 

Mr.  P. — Be  along  directly.  Harriet  had  to  have 
plenty  of  time  to  fluff  up  her  hair,  and  I  thought  I'd  go 
ahead  with  Hetty. 
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Hetty — Uncle  was  impatient  and  aunt  insisted  upon 
his  not  waiting.  {Jack  converses  with  Hetty,  and  offers 
her  fits  arm.     They  walk  to  back  of  the  stage). 

Mr.  P. — Joe,  I  haven't  seen  you  around  lately. 

Joe — I  was  at  your  house  a  week  ago,  but  you  didn't 
appear. 

Mr.  P. — I  heard  about  you  though !  Ah !  Miss 
Sleasby,  I  came  near  getting  into  trouble  trying  to  carry 
out  that  plot  of  yours. 

Miss  S. — I  am  sorry  for  that,  I'm  sure. 

Dr.  D  —  What  was  the  difficulty  ? 

Mr.  P. — The  fuss  was  about  a  story  I  told  her  of  an 
Australian  uncle  of  Simmons's. 

Joe — You  started  that,  did  you  ? 

Miss  S. — I  thought  so. 

Mr.  P. — It  was  the  only  fib  I  ever  told  in  my  life.  It 
was  a  whopper ! 

Joe — Pidgeon,  it  was !    There  is  no  doubt  about  that ! 

Mr.  P. — But  it  was  a  study  to  see  how  it  made  Lou 
regard  you  as  an  angel !  Joe,  she  adored  you  for  about 
half  an  hour. 

Joe — I  believe  she  did. 

Miss  S.  (to  Dr.  D.) — You  see  how  he  confirms  my 
story? 

Dr.  D. — There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  P. — Mrs.  Pidgeon  is  coming !  I  think  I  hear 
her  voice.  I  always  know  it  as  soon  as  it  comes  within 
earshot. 

Dr.  D. — They  are  here  ! 

Enter  Mrs.  Pidgeon  and  Lou  Tot  tie. 

Dr.  D. — Good  afternoon,  ladies  ! 
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Mrs.  P. — Oh  my  dear  Mr.  Despard  !  I  am  delighted 
to  see  you.  Miss  Sleasby,  too  !  Mr.  Simmons,  how  d'ye 
do? 

Lou— What  a  lovely  place  you  have  here,  doctor? 
One  ought  to  be  very  happy  here  among  these  beautiful 
trees  and  flowers  ! 

Miss  S. — One  can  be  ! 

Lou — Oh  yes  !  And  this  charming  landscape  !  And 
the  picturesque  house !  I  declare,  doctor,  it  is  an  earthly 
Paradise. 

Miss  S. — (Aside)  And  you  are  the  serpent  in  it ! 

Dr.  D. — It  is  very  charming  indeed.  I  take  much 
pride  in  it. 

Mrs.  P. — My  taste  has  always  been  for  rural  life.  I 
am  so  fond  of  the  open  air.  Mr.  Tottle,  just  before 
his  death,  was  preparing  to  purchase  a  seat  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  P. — A  seat  on  the  top  rail  of  a  fence. 

Mrs.  P. — Mr.  Pidgeon,  you  know  nothing  about  the 
matter.    Be  quiet,  please  ! 

Lou. — You  are  not  lonely  here,  doctor  ? 

Dr.  D.—Oh,  no  !  not  at  all. 

Mrs.  P. — It  would  kill  me  to  live  in  such  an  isolated 
place  by  myself. 

Mr.  P.— Maybe  that's  the  reason  Tottle  thought  of 
getting  one  for  you ! 

Dr.  D. — I  have  company  in  my  books  and  interesting 
work  in  my  scientific  studies  ! 

Lou. — A  cultivated  man  has  so  many  methods  of  self- 
entertainment.  I  should  dearly  love  to  take  up  some 
science  and  learn  it  thoroughly. 
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Joe — Why  don't  you  try  phrenology  ?  I'll  lend  you  my 
chart  to  begin  on. 

Mrs.  P. — Mr.  Tottle  was  always  hunting  out  new 
bumps  on  my  head.  He  was  deeply  interested 
in  it. 

Miss  S. — Did  he  ever  find  any  ? 

Mrs.  P. — He  was  continually  finding  them. 

Mr.  P. — And  when  he  couldn't  find  them  he  raised 
them  with  broom  handles. 

Mrs.  P. — What  a  shocking  falsehood ! 

Lou — Doctor,  I  so  long  to  walk  over  your  beautiful 
grounds  and  see  them.     May  we  ? 

Mrs.  P.— Oh,  do  let's ! 

Lou — I  wonder  if  I  dare  take  your  arm  ? 

Dr.  D. — Certainly.     [Offers  it) 

Mrs.  P. — Mr.  Simmons,  take  me,  please. 

Mr.  P. — Take  her,  Simmons  !  {Aside)  She  has  some- 
thing to  tell  you  about  Tottle  ! 

Miss  S. — Mr.  Pidgeon,  I  will  go  with  you. 

Mr.  P. — I  shall  be  most  happy. 

Dr.  D. — Perhaps  we  shall  overtake  Jack  and  Miss 
Hetty. 

Mr.  P. — I  wonder  where  they  have  gone,  anyhow  ? 
{The  whole  party  move  toward  the  back  and  disappear 
among  the  trees) 

Enter  Jack  and  Hetty  from  the  side. 
Jack — Ah  !  the  folks  have  gone.     Shall  we  rest  here 
awhile  ? 

Hetty — I  should  like  to  sit  down.  I  am  somewhat 
tired  after  our  walk.     {They  sit.) 

Jack — So,  then,  Miss  Hetty,  your  opinion  is  that  pool 
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Simmons  can  never  have  been  much  in  love  with  any- 
body, because  he  changed  his  mind  so  often  ? 

Hetty—  Indeed,  Mr.  Despard,  I  should  not  like  to  say 
a  harsh  word  of  him.  I  think  he  is  a  very  good,  kind- 
hearted  man ;  but  surely  his  fickleness  is  an  indication 
that  he  cannot  feel  very  deeply.  Men  of  weak  minds 
behave  in  that  manner. 

Jack — You  think  men  who  make  transfers  of  their 
affections  weak-minded  do  you  ? 

Hetty — Not  always,  perhaps. 

Jack — Suppose  such  a  case  as  this  :  A  man  has  deeply 
loved  a  woman  who  pretended  to  love  him.  He  discovers 
that  she  has  deceived  him;  that  she  is  false  and  treacherous 
and  hateful.  He  finds  that  she  is  utterly  unworthy  of  a 
great  and  noble  love — suppose  such  a  case ;  would  it  be 
wonderful  if  his  affection  should  perish  utterly  and  at  once  ? 

Hetty— -No  ! 

Jack — And  suppose  this  man,  in  the  bitterest  hour  of 
his  disappointment,  should  obtain  kindly,  unselfish  sym- 
pathy from  a  good  and  generous  woman,  who  never 
dreamed  that  she  might  secure  a  place  in  his  warmest 
esteem,  would  it  be  strange  if  he  should  find,  rising  from 
the  ashes  of  his  dead  love,  an  intense  passion  for  her  ? 

Hetty — I  do  not  know.     I — 

Jack — And  would  the  woman  of  his  newer  love,  if  she 
knew  all  the  circumstances,  be  justified  in  doubting  the 
reality  and  permanence  of  his  affection  for  her  ? 

Hetty — I  can  hardly  say.     But — but — perhaps  not ! 

Jack — I  know  such  a  man  !  And  I  know  that  he  has 
firmly  resolved  that  if  the  woman  of  whom  I  speak  scorns 
him,  he  will  not  follow  poor  Simmons's  example. 
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Hetty— What  will  he  do  ? 

Jack — What  will  he  do  ?  He  will  go  sorrowfully  home 
■ — to  a  home  where  there  is  neither  father,  nor  mother, 
nor  brother,  nor  sister,  and  calmly  prepare  to  leave  be- 
hind him  for  ever  the  people  among  whom  he  has  suffered 
so  much  pain.  Perhaps  he  will  do  that  at  any  rate,  for  he 
is  poor,  and  she  may  dislike  poverty. 

Hetty — Has  he  asked  her  if  she  does  ? 

Jack — No  ;  I  think  he  has  not. 

Hetty — I  will  not  believe  that  he  really  loves  her  if  he 
suspects  her  without  a  reason. 

Jack — Ought  he  to  tell  her  the  story  ?  That  he  loves 
her  ?  that  he  is  poor  ? 

Hetty — How  can  she  speak  if  he  does  not  ? 

Jack — He  has  told  her. 

Hetty — What  did  she  say  ? 

Jack — It  is  not  "  What  did  she  say?"  but  what  will 
she  say?"  {They  look  at  each  other.  Hetty's  head 
droops?) 

Hetty — I  do  not — I — I — do  not  understand — 

Jack — Hetty  !  LYou  see  my  meaning.  I  am  that  man ! 
You  are  that  woman  !    What  will  she  say  ? 

Hetty — She  will  say — 

Jack — I  love  you  ? 

Hetty — I  love  you !  (He  embraces  and  kisses  her.  As 
he  does  so  Mr.  Pidgeon  appears  at  the  back  and  witnesses 
the  operation. 

Mr.  Pidgeon  (clearing  his  throat) — Ahem  !  Proceed ! 
I  won't  look !  I  assure  you  I  had  no  idea  this  kind  of 
thing  was  going  on,  or  I  wouldn't  have  intruded. 

Jack — No  apologies  $  It  k>  as  well  that  you  should  know 
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it  now  as  at  a  later  day.     Hetty  has  accepted  me.     May 
I  have  her  ? 

Mr.  P. — Well,  there  are  parties  who  will  be  mad  as 
— !  but  never  mind  !  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  say 
take  her  !  And  a  mighty  lucky  man  you  are  to  get  her  ! 
Stand  right  there  a  minute!  {Extends  his  hands  over 
their  heads.)     Bless  you,  my  children !     Bless  you ! 

Hetty  {laughing) — Uncle,  you  are  very  kind. 

Mr.  P, — Jack,  my  son  !  Hetty  is  a  superior  woman 
in  every  respect,  but  she  has  one  stupendously  great 
qualification  for  a  good  wife. 

Jack— What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  P. — She  has  never  been  married  to  an  inventor ! 
It  will  save  you  hours  of  misery  ! 

Hetty — Oh,  uncle,  you  must  not  talk  in  that  manner. 
By  the  way,  where  is  the  rest  of  the  party  ? 

Mr.  P. — They  have  been  looking  over  the  estate,  and 
they  are  wandering  back  in  this  direction  with  the  inten- 
tion of  playing  croquet.  {The  three  retire  to  the  back  of 
the  stage!) 

Enter  Lou  Tottle  and  Dr.  Despard. 

Lou. — And  you  are  determined  not  to  marry,  doctor? 

Dr.  D. — Indeed,  Miss  Tottle,  you  must  excuse  me  for 
not  being  confidential  on  that  point.  An  old  bachelor  is 
always  sensitive  upon  such  subjects. 

Lou — Oh,  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  very  rude.  But  I 
had  no  idea  you  were  a  confirmed  bachelor. 

Dr.  D. — You  might  very  properly  reach  that  conclu- 
sion. 

Lou — Dear  Mr.  Despard  will  be  glad  to  hear  that. 
He  is  your  heir,  I  believe  ? 
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Dr.  D. — He  will  get  the  whole  of  my  property. 

Lou — I  have  heard  as  much. 

Dr.  D. — And  I  hope  when  it  comes  to  him  he  will 
have  a  good  wife  to  enjoy  it  with  him. 

Lou — Oh,  he  ought  to  have  it  by  all  means.  {Aside) 
Certainly  this  man  has  a  purpose  to  remain  single  !  and 
Jack  is  the  basis  of  my  hope. 

Dr.  D. — Here  are  some  of  the  company.  Shall  we 
join  them  ? 

Lou — I  am  very  tired.  I  think  I  will  rest  here  for  a 
moment  while  the  others  prepare  the  game.  Perhaps  you 
will  ask  your  nephew  to  entertain  me  for  a  little  while. 

Dr.  D. — Certainly,  if  you  wish  it.  {Dr.  D.johis  party 
at  back  of  stage.  They  go  among  the  trees  and  prepare 
for  a  game  of  croquet,  while  fack  comes  forward.) 

Lou — Jack,  how  d'ye  do  ?  Come  sit  here  beside  me, 
won't  you  ? 

Jack — Pardon  me,  but  I  must  not  forget  the  others  of 
my  uncle's  guests.  Did  you  wish  to  say  anything  special 
to  me  ?   {She  rises.) 

Lou — Why,  how  cold  and  solemn  you  are  !  You  know 
what  I  want  to"  see  you  about,  now  don't  you,  Mr.  Imper- 
tinence ? 

Jack — I  have  not  the  least  idea. 

Lou — Jack,  that  is  unkind.  I  wanted  to  talk  with  you, 
of  course,  about  our  engagement. 

Jack — Our  engagement !  What  engagement  ?  Only  a 
week  ago  you  repudiated  the  idea  of  such  an  engagement. 

Lou — You  are  teasing  me,  you  cruel  fellow  !  I  wanted 
to  speak  to  Dr.  Despard  about  your  prospects.  I  have 
spoken  to  him,  and  I  am  satisfied  with  them. 
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Jack — What  did  he  say  ? 

Lou — He  said — or  rather  intimated — that  he  should 
not  marry,  and  that  you  would  be  his  heir. 

Jack — Did  he  say  anything  else  ? 

Lou — What  do  you  mean  ? 

Jack — Did  he  not  say,  or  give  you  reason  to  believe, 
that  he  would  not  marry  you  ? 

Lou — Mr.  Despard  !  But  no,  you  are  jesting  !  Such  an 
insinuation  is  too  base,  too  cowardly  to  be  made  in  earnest. 

Jack — I  will  not  make  it  then  !  Let  that  miserable 
business  be  covered  with  the  mantle  of  silence.  But  let 
me  say  this  :  You  trampled  my  love  under  foot  in  your 
efforts  to  climb  higher  than  I  could  take  you.  You  failed 
to  reach  the  object  of  your  ambition.  Is  it  strange  that 
now,  when  you  come  back  to  me,  my  affection  should  be 
dead,  dead,  dead  ?  That  I  should  feel  ashamed  to  think 
that  I  ever  loved  you  ? 

Lou — This  is  dreadful !  I  do  not  know  what  right  you 
have  to  accuse  me  of  such  shameful  things. 

Jack — How  can  I  help  it,  when  you  come  to  me  and 
assert  a  claim  to  a  love  that  you  were  willing  to  betray  ?  I 
must  speak. 

Lou — And  I  must  bear  your  insults,  I  suppose  ? 

Jack*~-\  have  not  insulted  you.     I  pity  you  ! 

Lou- — I  scorn  your  pity,  sir  ! 

Jack — It  is  well.     Let  it  end  here.     Henceforth  we  are 
to  each  other  as  though  we  had  never  met. 
Enter  Mrs.  Pidgeon,  Miss  Sleasby,  and  Joe  Simmons. 
Mrs.  Pidgeon  comes  Jorward. 

Mrs.  />.— Louisa,  my  dear,  you  here!  We  have  been 
looking  everywhere  for  you. 
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Miss  S. — {Aside)  I  haven't  been  particularly  anxious 
to  find  her. 

Joe — Hello !  Jack  !  What  do  you  say  to  some  croquet ! 
Miss  Sleasby,  do  you  play  ? 

Miss  S. — I  s'pose  I  might  if  I  tried. 

Jack — I  would  be  very  glad  to  play. 

Joe — Miss  Lou,  let  you  and  I  play  against  Miss 
Sleasby  and  Jack. 

Lou — Pray  excuse  me.     I  will  remain  here. 

Joe — Mrs.  Pidgeon,  you  can  take  sides  with  us  against 
Mr.  Pidgeon. 

Mr.  P.— She's  used  to  doing  that ! 

Lou — Mother,  will  you  rest  here  with  me  for  a  little 
while  ? 

Mrs.  P. — Certainly,  my  dear  child.  What  is  the 
matter  ?    You  don't  seem  well ! 

Lou — Oh,  nothing,  nothing !  I  am  fatigued;  that  is 
all.  {Mr.  Pidgeon  produces  what  seems  to  be  a  handker- 
chief  and  rubs  his  nose.) 

Mrs.  P. — Mr.  Pidgeon  !  what  on  earth  have  you  got 
there?  {snatching  it  from  him).  Do  you  know,  sir,  you 
are  using  one  of  Ivanhoe's  bibs  as  a  pocket-handker- 
chief ? 

Mr.  P. — Am  I  !  So  it  is !  Well  I  declare,  I  must 
have  picked  it  up  in  the  nursery  by  mistake. 

Mrs.  P. — You  are  continually  making  such  blunders. 
The  dear  child  is  probably  suffering  at  this  moment  for 
this  portion  of  his  clothing 

Mr.  P. — It  will  not  hurt  him  to  go  without  his  bib. 

Mrs.  P. — You  do  not  know  what  will  hurt  him.  /am 
his  mother.     When  Louisa  was  a  child — 
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Mr.  P.  [suddenly) — I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say 
— that  Tottle  never  rubbed  his  nose  with  Louisa's  bib. 
I  know  it  all  by  heart. 

Mrs.  P. — Very  well,  sir  ;  if  you  know  it,  that  is 
enough.  If  you  had  known  Mr.  Tottle,  his  example,  I 
hope,  would  have  been  beneficial  to  you. 

Mr.  P. — If  I  had  known  him,  I  would  have  preserved 
his  life  at  all  hazards. 

Miss  S. — These  conjugal  scenes  are  very  fascinating ; 
but  perhaps  we  might  be  more  usefully  employed. 

Jack — I  think  so.  Let  us  begin  the  game.  [To  Lou 
and  Mrs.  P.)  You  will  excuse  us,  of  course.  (Jack,  Joe, 
Mr.  P.,  and  Miss  S.  go  to  the  rear,  and  join  the  croquet 
party,  in  which  are  Dr.  Despard  and  Hetty.  The  game 
begins?) 

Mrs.  P. — Louisa,  my  dear,  has  anything  happened  ? 
You  are  dreadfully  gloomy. 

Lou — Yes,  everything  has  happened — everything  that 
is  disagreeable  and  bad. 

Mrs.  P. — My  child,  you  alarm  me !  Have  you  lost 
Dr.  Despard  ? 

I^ou — Lost  him !  I  never  had  him.  He  never  dreamed 
of  marrying  me. 

Mrs.  P, —  Whom  will  he  marry  f 

Lou — Nobody. 

Mrs.  P, — Well,  then,  you  will  be  just  as  well  off  if  you 
take  Jack. 

I^ou — Ah,  mother,  Jack  knows  all  about  it,  and  he 
hates  me ! 

Mrs.  P. — Pooh,  pooh  !  He  will  soor>  get  over  that. 
Your  dear  father  used  to  say  that  zf  p   man   loved  a 
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woman,  he  would  come  back  to  her,  no  matter  how  much 
estranged  he  was. 

Lou — But  Jack  doesn't  love  me ;  he  hates  me.  I  hate 
myself.     I  could  cry  with  vexation  at  my  defeat. 

Mrs.  P. — Maybe  if  you'd  cry  right  hard,  it  might 
soften  him.  It  always  mollified  your  father  when  he 
quarrelled  with  me. 

Lou — If  I  had  taken  him  in  the  first  place,  I  would 
have  been  safe.     I  was  an  idiot  not  to  see  that. 

Mrs.  P. — No,  my  dear,  not  an  idiot.  You  showed 
hereditary  sagacity.  It  was  in  your  blood.  You  aimed 
high.     You  did  right. 

Lou — But  it  is  useless  to  discuss  the  matter;  it  is 
over  for  ever.     The  question  is  now,  What's  to  be  done  ? 

Mrs.  P. — You  consider  Jack  lost  ? 

Lou — Yes,  absolutely. 

Mrs.  P. — Did  you  refuse  Mr.  Simmons  positively  ? 

Lou — Yes. 

Mrs.  P. — I  think  he  might  do,  dear ;  he  is  not  such  a 
bad  sort  of  man,  after  all. 

Lou — He  is  a  goose. 

Mrs.  P. — Not  a  goose,  Louisa;  a  goose  is  of  the 
other  gender. 

Lou — Mr.  Simmons  is  a  poor  man. 

Mrs.  P. — So  he  is  ;  but  if  he  married  into  the  family, 
we  might  give  him  one  of  your  father's  inventions,  and 
let  him  coin  a  fortune  from  it.  Men  of  high  scientific 
attainments  have  said  that  the  poultry  business  might  be 
revolutionized  by  Tottle's  Incubator. 

Lou — But  I  believe  I  would  almost  rather  take  him 
than  to  have  Jack  Despard  rejoicing  over  what  he  con- 
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siders  my  defeat.  Mr.  Simmons  is  just  as  good  as  he  is. 
I  would  glory  in  showing  the  Despards  that  they  are  not 
of  absolute  importance  to  anybody's  happiness. 

Mrs.  P. — Quite  right,  too.     That  is  just  what  I  think. 

Lou — But  we  are  talking  nonsense.  I  can  never  say 
anything  to  Mr.  Simmons  upon  the  subject. 

Mrs.  P. — Never  mind  ;  I  will  arrange  that.  Let  me 
approach  him.  {Mr.  Pidgeon  is  seen  coming  to  the  front!) 
Walter,  Walter !  ask  Mr.  Simmons  to  come  here  a  mo- 
ment, please.  {To  Lou)  You  join  the  croquet  players 
while  I  talk  to  him.  {Lou  wanders  to  the  rear,  but  with- 
out taking  part  in  the  game.  Joe  Simmons  comes  forward 
with  Mr.  Pidgeon!) 

Mrs.  P. — Mr.  Simmons,  you  are  a  very  naughty  man. 

Joe — Why,  how — what — what  do  you  mean  ? 

Mrs.  P. — Lou  has  just  been  telling  me  that  you  tried 
last  week  to  get  me  for  a  mother-in-law ! 

Mr.  P. — Joe,  that  was  wrong !     It  was  foolhardy,  too. 

Joe — Well,  I  did  propose  to  your  daughter,  but  more 
with  the  idea  of  getting  a  wife  than  a  mother-in-law. 

Mrs.  P. — Ah,  but,  dear  Mr.  Simmons,  they  go  together 
in  this  case. 

Mr.  P. — That's  the  misery  of  it,  Joe. 

Mrs.  P. — Walter !  { To  Joe)  A  nd  Lou  was  unkind  to 
you,  was  she  ? 

Joe —  Well,  she  refused  me,  and  then  walked  right  out 
of  the  room,  and  left  me.  Some  people  might  think  that 
unkind. 

Mr.  P. —  Yes,  it  is  open  to  that  construction,  certainly. 

Mrs.  P. — You  did  very,  very  wrong  in  not  making  love 
to  me  first. 
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Joe — To  you  !     For  what  ?     I  don't  understand — 

Mrs.  P. — Why,  to  secure  my  influence. 

Mr.  P. — You  scared  the  man.  He  thought  you  meant 
that  he  should  have  asked  you  to  elope  with  him. 

Mrs.  P. — Mr.  Pidgeon,  hush,  sir ! 

Mr.  P.— Joe,  you  would  have  had  my  consent. 

Joe — Thank  you  j  you  are  very  kind. 

Mrs.  P. — I  could  have  taught  Louisa  to  read  her  heart 
aright. 

Joe — Didn't  she  read  it  aright? 

Mrs.  P. — No,  Mr.  Simmons,  she  didn't.  She  has 
learnt  now  that  she  loves  you! 

Joe — Good  gracious  !  does  she  ?    She  loves  me. 

Mr.  P.  (aside) — I  haven't  got  the  hang  oj  this  new 
move  yet. 

Mrs.  P. — She  deeply  regrets  her  harsh  treatment  of 
you,  and  she  pines  for  a  few  forgiving  words  from  you. 

Mr.  P. — And  she'd  pine  more  if  that  Australian  uncle 
of  yours  were  really  dead  ! 

Joe — Well,  I  forgive  her,  of  course.  Oh  yes,  certainly ! 
I  don't  bear  her  any  ill  will. 

Mrs.  P. — And  you  still  adore  her  ? 

Joe— Well, — as  for  that — in  fact — I  can  hardly  say. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  have  cooled  off  a  little.  My  passion 
has  kinder  simmered  down. 

Mr.  P.— lie  don't  want  her,  Harriet ! 

Mrs.  P. — Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  love  my 
daughter,  when  she  lavishes  all  the  wealth  of  her  affection 
on  you  ?    This  will  kill  her  ! 

Mr.  P. — I  would  be  willing  to  take  bets  that  i£ 
won't. 
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Joe — But  she  had  such  an  awful  queer  way  of  lavishing 
the  wealth  of  her  affection.  She  walked  right  square  out 
of  the  room. 

Mr.  P. — That  was  to  hide  her  emotion,  Joe ! 

Mrs.  P. — I  did  hope,  Mr.  Simmons — I  like  you  so 
much — that  I  should  claim  you  for  a  son. 

Mr.  P. — I'd  treat  you  like  one  of  the  twins  if  you  were, 
old  fellow. 

Joe— Oh,  I  dunno,  Mrs.  Pidgeon.  I  don't  hanker  after 
marriage  as  much  as  I  did.  {Aside)  She  seems  mighty 
anxious  to  rope  me  in  I  {Aloud)  I  guess  Fll  wait  till  the 
twins  grow  up  and  marry  one  of  1  hem. 

Mr.  P. — See  here,  Joe,  you  can't,  you  know;  they're 
both  boys. 

Joe — So  they  are.  Well,  Fll  wait  till  one  of  'em 
marries  and  has  a  daughter.  1  HI  marry  her  when  she 
grows  up. 

Mrs.  P. — This  is  nonsense,  sir  !  You  have  behaved 
in  a  very  improper  manner  in  this  matter,  sir.  You  have 
treated  my  daughter  very  badly. 

Joe — I  thought  it  was  just  the  other  way.  Why  didn't 
she  take  me  when  she  could  get  me  ? 

Mrs.  P. — Humph !  Do  you  think  yourself  such  a 
great  catch  that  a  girl  must  snap  you  up  the  very  minute 
you  offer  yourself?  Mr.  Pidgeon,  I  am  sorry  to  see  that 
you  abet  this  young  man  in  his  misconduct  toward  my 
daughter.  If  you  had  the  feelings  of  a  parent  you  would 
resent  such  insulting  behavour. 

Mr.  P. — Joe,  I  shall  have  to  call  you  out.  Mrs.  Pid- 
geon wants  me  to  fight  you.  Where  shall  I  shoot  him, 
my  dear  ? 
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Mrs.  P.— In  the  head  !  That  is  the  softest  part  of 
him !  But  I  am  tired  of  your  miserable  levity,  sir!  When 
the  honour  of  your  family  is  at  stake  you  might  for  once 
conduct  yourself  like  a  man ! 

Mr.  P. — Just  mention  how  Tottle  used  to  behave 
under  similar  circumstances.  I  like  to  study  the  charac- 
ter of  that  great  and  good  man. 

Joe — I  guess  I'd  better  go.  This  seems  to  be  a  kind 
of  family  discussion. 

Mrs.  P. — Well,  sir,  go  !  go !  Go  and  gloat  over  the 
shattered  affections  of  the  woman  whose  heart  you  have 
trampled  in  the  dust ! 

Mr.  P. — Do  you  hear  ?     Go  and  gloat ! 

{Miss  Sleasby  comes  forward  as  Joe  retreats?) 

Miss  S. — Dr.  Despard  wishes  me  to  ask  you  if  you 
will  not  participate  in  the  game  ? 

Mrs.  P. — I  never  could  bear  games.  I  much  prefer  to 
remain  here. 

Miss  S. — In  that  case,  madam,  of  course  remain.  I 
merely  wished  to  present  the  doctor's  request.  Do  not 
understand  that  I  had  any  personal  wishes  in  the  matter. 

Mrs.  P. — I  understand  that  fully.  Your  personal  wish 
would  influence  me  even  less  than  Dr.  Despard's  request. 

Miss  S. — If  Dr.  Despard  could  have  foreseen  this 
episode  possibly  he  would  not  have  requested  the  pre- 
sence here  of  some  who  are  to-day  his  guests. 

Mrs.  P. — Possibly  he  is  quite  contented  with  the 
amount  of  foresight  he  already  possesses. 

Miss  S. — He  has  enough  for  some  purposes,  certainly. 
Enough  to  perceive  the  character  of  your  daughter's 
designs  upon  him. 
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Mrs.  P.  {to  Mr.  P.) — Walter,  did  you  hear  that  re- 
mark ?   Pray  listen  to  what  this  lady  says. 

Mr.  P. — Oh,  I  hear  her.  I  hear  you  too.  Go  right  on; 
don't  mind  me. 

Miss  S. — Persons  who  wish  to  dispose  of  their  super- 
fluous offspring  should  be  advised  not  to  select  him  for  a 
victim. 

Mrs.  P. — Mr.  Pidgeon,  I  desire  you  to  listen  to  this 
extraordinary  language. 

Mr.  P. — Invoke  the  shade  of  Tottle  to  listen  too ! 

Miss  S. — And  the  next  time  Miss  Tottle  contrives  to 
obtain  the  affection  of  such  a  man  as  my  nephew  I  sug- 
gest that  she  shall  marry  him  at  once,  before  her  promi- 
nent characteristics  become  offensively  apparent ! 

Mrs.  P.  {to  Mr.  P.) — This  is  either  insanity  or  intoxi- 
cation ! 

Mr.  P. — I  decline  to  express  an  opinion  ! 

Miss  S. — And  now,  madam,  I  will  carry  to  Dr.  Des- 
pard  your  answer  to  his  invitation  ;  enjoying  meanwhile 
the  reflection  that  my  acquaintance  with  you  is  finally 
ended. 

Mrs.  P  {to  Mr.  P.) — Walter  !  I  insist  upon  you 
asking  Dr.  Despard  to  place  this  person  in  a  strait- 
jacket  ! 

Mr.  P. — Maybe  Ivanhoe's  bib  will  do  instead !  Lucky 
I  brought  it !  {Commotion  among  the  croquet  players 
Exclamations  "  We've  won,"  etc.,  etc.  Then  Dr.  Despard 
and  Hetty  come  forward.  Lou  approaches.  Jack  and  Joe 
do  the  same!) 

Dr.  D. — Ladies — Mr.  Pidgeon,  I  am  sorry  you  did 
not  participate  in  the  game.     I — 
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Airs.  P. — You  will  perhaps  pardon  me  for  not  sharing 
in  that  regret. 

Dr.  D. — Why,  my  dear  madam,  I  trust  we  have  made 
you  very  welcome  here  !  Has  anything  occurred  that  has 
given  you  offence  ? 

Mrs.  P. — Yes,  sir !  Something  has  occurred.  I  have 
been  insulted  by  one  of  your  guests  {Pointing  to  Miss 
Sleasby.)     By  that  person,  there  ! 

Dr.  D. — This  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  !  Mr.  Pidgeon, 
will  you  be  good  enough  to  believe  that  I  am  sorry  for  this 
mishap  ;  and  Miss  Sleasby  is,  I  know. 

Mrs.  P. — Permit  me  to  observe  that  I  have  very  grave 
doubts  if  such  is  the  case. 

Dr.  D. — Mr.  Pidgeon,  if  you  could  persuade  your 
wife — 

Mr.  P. — I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  bury  her  if  you  want 
her  to  keep  the  peace. 

Lou — Mother,  as  we  seem  to  be  the  cause  of  un- 
pleasant feeling  here,  perhaps  we  had  better  return 
home. 

Mrs.  P. — No,  Louisa.  The  widow  of  Lucius  Tottle 
scorns  to  be  intimidated. 

Hetty — Aunt,  Dr.  Despard  feels  very  badly  about  this 
painful  occurrence.  I  am  sure  he  wishes  to  make  all  his 
guests  welcome. 

Mrs.  P. — Hetty,  how  dare  you  attempt  to  advise  me  ? 
Oblige  me  by  holding  your  tongue,  or  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  make  an  example  of  you. 

Hetty — I  do  not  wish  to  be  unkind,  aunt,  but  your 
conduct  is  in  the  last  degree  humiliating  to  those  who 
have  any  regard  for  you. 
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Lou — Well,  upon  my  word,  this  is  the  most  astonish- 
ing impertinence  I  ever  listened  to  ! 

Mrs.  P. — Did  you  ever  hear  anything  equal  to  it? 
Walter,  why  do  you  permit  this  child  to  treat  me  in  such 
a  manner  ? 

Mr.  P, — I  decline  to  interfere.  You're  on  the  war- 
path, and  I'm  not. 

Lou — You  must  act  decidedly,  mother,  for  your  own 
self-respect. 

Mrs.  P. — I  shall.  Hetty,  go  straight  home,  and  pre- 
pare to  leave  my  house  for  ever  !  In  taking  care  of  you, 
I  have  been  nourishing  a  viper  in  my  bosom  ! 

Joe — Oh,  see  here  now;  this  is  really  too  bad. 

Dr.  D. — This  is  a  most  deplorable  affair  altogether. 

Hetty  {crying) — Aunt,  you  are  very  unkind  ;  you — 

Jack — Hetty,  stay  where  you  are,  please. 

Mr.  P.— Stick  to  her,  Jack. 

Mrs.  P. — What,  sir  !  Do  you  presume  to  resist  my 
authority  ?     Hetty,  obey  me  ! 

Lou  {laughing fiercely) — So  she  has  been  busy  secur- 
ing a  protector  !    This  is  delightful — really  delightful ! 

Jack — Spare  your  sarcasms.  And  you,  madam  {to 
Mrs  P.)  will  pardon  my  interference  here  {placing  Hetty's 
arm  in  his).    This  young  lady  is  my  affianced  wife ! 

Dr.  D. — Good,  my  boy !  You  shall  have  half  my 
fortune  to  make  her  happy  with. 

Mrs.  P.— My  child !  Louisa!  Do  you  understands 
Going  to  marry  her !  Actually,  she  has  been  undermining 
you  while  she  has  been  living  upon  your  mother's  bounty  ! 
Walter,  do  you  hear?  The  girl  has  entrapped  that 
unfortunate  young  man  ! 
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Mr.  P. — Lucky  it  is  for  them  both,  too ! 

Lou — This  is  the  most  extraordinary  proceeding  that 
I  ever  witnessed ! 

Miss  S. —  Mr.  Pidgeon,  your  step-daughter's  chagrin 
is  very  natural.  It  is,  of  course,  painful  to  her  to  lose 
such  a  man  as  my  nephew! 

Lou — If  you  use  that  language  respecting  me,  ma- 
dam, I  have  to  say  that  your  veracity  is  precisely  what 
I  might  have  expected  from  your  general  deportment. 

Mrs.  P. — Louisa,  she  is  unworthy  of  notice ! 

Dr.  D. — This  scene  should  end  right  here.  The  origin 
of  it  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  utterly  shocking.  Miss 
Sleasby,  I  deeply  regret  that  you  have  been  treated  in  such 
a  manner  upon  my  premises.     I  apologize  to  you  for  it. 

Miss  S. — Of  course,  doctor,  I  do  not  hold  you  in  any 
degree  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  these  coarse  persons. 

Mrs.  P. — Coarse  persons  !  This  is  maddening ! 
Coarse  persons,  Louisa,  when  you  know  that  the  Tottles 
belong  to  the  landed  gentry  of  Wales  ! 

Lou — The  lady  is  probably  suffering  from  mental 
aberration.     She  is  an  object  of  pity. 

Dr.  D. — Miss  Sleasby,  I  am  going  to  show  what  is 
my  estimate  of  you.  I  will  do  so  in  an  extraordinary 
way ;  Jack  here  has  set  me  the  example.  I  am  single. 
I  am  rich.  I  consider  you  a  woman  in  a  million.  If  you 
will  accept  my  hand  with  half  my  fortune — the  other  half 
is  going  to  Jack — you  will  honour  me,  and  make  me 
happy.     (Extending  his  hand) 

Miss  S.  {taking  his  hand). — You  are  a  noble  gentle- 
man !     I  accept  your  offer,  of  course. 

Jack— That's  first-rate ! 
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Joe — I  feel  lonelier  than  ever. 

Mrs.  P. — Louisa  Tottle,  this  is  utterly  beyond  endur- 
ance. 

Lou — Mother,  we  must  submit  to  these  insults  no 
longer.  I — I — I  had  no  idea  that  we  were  to  be  treated 
in  such  a  manner  when  we  came  here.  {Lou  and  Mrs. 
Pidgeon  begin  to  sob.) 

Joe — See  here,  Pidgeon,  this  is  heartrending.  I  can't 
stand  it.  That  lovely  woman  may  have  done  wrong,  but 
she  is  penitent,  she  is  sorry,  she  is  enduring  anguish. 
Blame  me  if  it  don't  cut  me  up. 

Mr.  P. — Why  don't  you  go  and  comfort  her,  Joe  ? 

Joe  (approaching  Lou) — There,  now,  Miss  Lou ! 
Don't  cry  any  more  !  Hang  it,  I  sympathize  with  you  ! 
They've  hit  you  a  good  deal  too  hard. 

Mrs.  P. — Mr.  Simmons,  you  are  the  only  gentleman 
among  them. 

Joe — If  I  could  do  anything,  or  say  anything,  to  make 
you  feel  better,  why  I'd  do  it  in  a  minute. 

Lou — Oh  you  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Simmons. 

Joe — You  know  your  mother  said  awhile  ago  that  you 
loved  me  ;  and  I'm  beginning  to  feel  as  if  I  loved  you. 
Would  you  accept  me  now  if  I'd  offer  ? 

Mrs.  P. — Louisa,  take  him  at  once. 

Lou — Mr.  Simmons,  I  will  accept  your  company  to 
my  home,  at  any  rate.  I  prefer  not  to  dispose  of  such 
matters  in  public. 

Joe— I  shall  be  delighted.  (Aside)  The  situation 
begins  to  be  interesting.     (She  takes  his  arm.) 

Mrs.  P. — Walter,  you  seem  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
these  people,  for  some  reason  or  other ;  I  cannot  imagine 
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why.   You  can  choose  now  between  them  and  me.    If  you 
attempt  to  excuse  their  conduct  I  shall  leave  you  for  ever. 

Mr.  P. — I  don't  believe  you  will ! 

Mrs.  P. — I  will !  I  am  firmly  determined  upon  it. 
Your  behaviour  has  been  such  as  to  estrange  me  com- 
pletely from  you.  Decide  at  once  whether  we  shall  part 
for  ever  or  not ! 

(Enter  Servant  with  a  note.) 

Servant — For  Mr.  Pidgeon.     (Hands  him  the  note.) 

Mr.  P.  (opening  note) — Halloa  !  What's  this.  Cable 
dispatch  ?  Impossible  !  No,  it  can't  be  ?  Why  this  is 
horrible.  (Reads).  " I  am  alive  and well.  I  have  been  for 
three  years  on  a  whaling  voyage,  and  have  just  landed  in 
England.     Will  come  home  at  once.     Lucius  Tottle." 

Mrs.  P.  (shrieks  wildly)— Lucius  Tottle  !  Mr.  Tottle 
alive  and  well  ?  (Flies  to  Mr.  P.  and  flings  her  arms  about 
him.)  Save  me,  Walter  !  Oh  save  me  !  I  cannot  bear  it! 
It  is  too  dreadful  !  I  can  never  receive  him.  I  love  you, 
only  you.  Oh,  Walter,  Walter,  save  me  !  ( Weeps  violently) 

Mr.  P. — I  knew  she  never  liked  Tottle !  (To  Mrs. 
P.)     If  I  save  you  will  you  always  love  me  ? 

Mrs.  P.— Yes !    Yes  ! 

Mr.  P. — And  take  entire  charge  of  the  twins  yourself? 

Mrs.  P.— Oh  yes  I  will !     Indeed  I  will ! 

Mr.  P.— And  never  talk  any  more  about  Tottle's 
superiority  ? 

Mrs.  P. — I  promise  you  I  won't 

Mr.  P.— Well,  then,  the  dispatch  is  a  hoax  !    I  had  it 
sent  here  myself.    Tottle  is  actually  dead ! 
(Tableau) 
END  OF  THE  COMEDY. 
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Jack  Downing. 


22.  Biglow  Papers  and  Saxe's 

Poems.  By  J.  R.  Lowell  and 
J.  G.  Saxe. 

23.  Artemus   Ward's   Letters 

to  Punch,  and  Mark  Twain's 
Practical  Jokes. 

24.  The  Heathen  Chinee  and 

Sensation  Novels.  Bret  Harte. 

25.  The   Diamond  Cross,  and 

Howl  Won  It.  By  W.Stephens 
Hayward,  Author  of  "  Eulalie." 

26.  Poe's  Poetical  Works. 

27.  The    Redskins ;     or,    The 

Wigwam  in  the  Wilderness.  By 
Captain  Flack. 

28.  Mont  Blanc.     By  Albert 

Smith,  with  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author  by  Edmund  Yates. 

29.  The   Diamond  Necklace  : 

Confessions  of  the  Countess  De 
la  Motte. 

30.  The     Castaways     of    the 

Prairie.       By    Captain    Flack. 

31.  Impudent   Impostors  and 

Celebrated  Claimants. 

32.  Elbow  Room:  A  Novel  with- 

out a  Plot.  By  Max  Adelef. 
Profusely  and  Humorously  Illus- 
trated by  A.  B.  Frost. 

33.  Wine   and   Walnuts.      A 

Book  of  Literary  Curiosities. 

36.  The  Card  Player's  Manual. 

By  Captain  Crawley,  Author  of 
"  The  Billiard  Book." 

37.  Helen's  Babies,  and  Other 

People's  Children.      Illustrated, 

38.  Little  Miss  Mischief.     By 

Susan  Coolidge.  Illustrated. 

39.  Grown      up     Babies    and 

Other  People.  By  Author  of 
"  Helen's  Babies."     Illustrated. 

40.  Random  Shots.     By  Max 

Adeler,  Author  of  "  Out  of  the 
Hurly  Burly,"  &c.  Humorously 
Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost. 

41.  The   Man  of  the  World. 

By  S.  W.  Fullom. 

42.  An  Old  Fogey.      By  Max 

Adeler,  Author  of  "  Out  of 
the  Hurly  Burly,"  &c.  Humor- 
ously Illustrated. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  &>  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
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POPULAR  BOOKS  OF  HUMOUR. 


WARD  AND  LOCK'S 

HUMOROUS    BOOKS. 

In  picture  wrapper,  price  is.  each. 


2.  Artemus  Ward:  His  Book. 

3.  Beeton's  Riddle  Book. 

4.  Beeton's  Burlesques. 

5.  Beeton'sBookof  Charades. 

6.  The  Biglow  Papers. 

7.  Saxe's  Poems. 

8.  Joe  Miller's  Jest  Book. 

9.  Connubial  Bliss. 

16.  Pusley.  By  C.  D.  Warner. 

17.  Back-Log  Studies.    Ditto. 

18.  Sandy  Bar.    Bret  Harte. 

19.  Roaring  Camp.     Ditto. 

20.  The  Heathen  Chinee.    Do. 

21.  Hood's  Wit  and  Humour. 

22.  Whims.  By  Thomas  Hood. 

23.  Oddities.     Ditto. 

24.  Innocents  Abroad.  Twain. 

25.  The    New  Pilgrim's    Pro- 

gress.   By  Mark  Twain. 

26.  Jerrold's  Jokes  and  Wit. 

29.  Jumping  Frog.  M.  Twain. 

30.  Letters    to     Punch.      By 

Artemus  Ward.        [Mormons. 

31.  Artemus  Ward  among  the 

32.  Naughty  Jemima.     Illust. 

33.  Eye  Openers.    M.  Twain. 

34.  Practical  Jokes.     Ditto. 

35.  Screamers.     Ditto. 

36.  Awful  Crammers. 

37.  Babies    and   Ladders,    by 

Emanuel  Kink,  and  Artemus 
Ward  among  the  Fenians. 

38.  Holmes'Wit  and  Humour. 

39.  Josh  Billings  :  His  Sayings. 

40.  The  Danbury  Newsman. 

41.  The   Mystery  of   Mr.    E. 

Drood.    By  Orpheus  C.  Kerr. 

42.  Shaving  Them. 

43.  Mr.  Brown  on  the  Goings- 

on  of  Mrs.  Brown. 

44.  Sensation      Novels.       By 

Bret  Harte. 
46.  Mr.  Sprouts  :  His  Opinions. 
48.  The  Ramsbottom  Papers. 
,  49.  Major  Jack  Downing. 


5°. 

Si- 

52; 

53- 
54- 
55. 


5S. 

59- 

60. 
61. 
62. 

63. 

64. 

65- 
66. 

67. 
68. 
69. 

70. 

7i. 

72. 


The  Pagan  Child,  and  other 

Sketches.     By  Bret  Harte. 

Helen's  Babies.     By  John 

Habberton.    Illustrated. 
The   Barton  Experiment. 
By  Author  of  "  Helen's  Babies." 

The  Mississippi  Pilot.  By 

Mark  Twain. 

The  Jericho  Road.     By  the 

Author  of  "  Helen's  Babies." 

Some  Other  Babies,  very 

like  Helen's,  only  more  so. 

The    Story  of  a   Honey- 
moon.    By  C.  H.  Ross.    Illust. 
Hans  Breitmann's  Ballads. 
Other  People's   Children. 

Sequel  to,  and  by  the  Author  of 
"  Helen's  Babies."    Illustrated. 

Cent,  per  Cent.  B.Jerrold. 
That  Husband  of  Mine. 
Two  Men  of  Sandy  Bar. 

By  Bret  Harte. 

Grown-up  Babies.    Author 

of  "  Helen's  Babies."  Illustrated, 

Other  People.    Ditto. 
Folks  in  Danbury. 
My  Wife's  Relations. 
My  Mother-in-Law. 
Babbleton's  Baby. 
The    Scripture     Club    of 

Valley  Rest.  John  Habberton. 
That  Girl  of  Mine. 
Bessie's  Six  Lovers. 
Mark  Twain's  Nightmare. 

Tales  and  Poetryby  MarkTwain 
F.  C.  Burnand,  H.  S.  Leigh, 
&c.,  and  Illustrations  by  L. 
Sambourne,  A.  B.  Frost,  &c. 

Bret      Harte's     Hoodlum 

Band,  and  other  Stories. 

Bret    Harte's    Deadwood 

Mystery.  Tales  and  Sketches  by 
F.  C.  Burnand  and  others.  Illus- 
trated by  John  Proctor,  &c. 
The    Tradesmen's     Club. 

Tales,  Sketches,  and  Rhymes  by 
Popular  Authors.  Illustrated 
by  Matt.  Stretch  and  others. 


London:   WARD,  LOCK  6f  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


Warwick  House,  Dorset  Buildings, 

Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 

WARD,   LOCK   &   CO.'S 

LIST  OF 

STANDARD  REFERENCE  VOLUMES, 

AND 

JPajtafor  l($djttl  JUaks. 


Of  all  Works  of  Reference  published  of  late  years,  not  one  has  gained  such 
general  approbation  as  Beeton's  Illustrated  Encyclopedia.  The  importance 
of  this  valuable  compilation  in  the  cause  of  mental  culture  has  long  been  acknow- 
ledged, and  of  its  real  usefulness  to  the  public  the  most  gratifying  proofs  have 
been  received.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  Most  Comprehensive  Works  in  exist- 
ence, and  is 

THE  CHEAPEST  ENCYCLOPEDIA  EVER  PUBLISHED. 


Complete  in  Four  Volumes,  royal  8vo,  half-roan,  price  42.J. ;  half-calf,  63J. 
BEETON'S 

ILLUSTRATED     ENCYCLOPEDIA 

OF  UNIVERSAL  INFORMATION. 

COMPRISING 

GEOGRAPHY,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  ART,  SCIENCE,  AND  LITERATURE, 

AND    CONTAINING 

4,000  Pages,  50,000  Articles,  and  2,000  Engravings 
and  Coloured  Maps. 


In  Beeton's  Illustrated  Encyclopaedia  will  be  found  complete  and 
authentic  information  respecting  the  Physical  and  Political  Geography,  Situation, 
Population,  Commerce  and  Productions,  as  well  as  the  principal  Public  Build- 
ings of  every  Country  and  important  or  Interesting  Town  In  the  World,  and 
the  leading  Historical  Events  with  which  they  have  been  connected  ;  concise  Bio- 
graphies Of  Eminent  Persons,  from  the  most  remote  times  to  the  present  day ; 
brief  Sketches  of  the  leading  features  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  Oriental,  and 
Scatdinavlan  Mythology ;  a  Complete  Summary  of  the  Moral,  Mathematical, 
Physical  and  Natural  Sciences ;  a  plain  description  of  the  Arts ;  and  an  interest- 
ing Synopsis  of  Literary  Knowledge.  The  Pronunciation  and  Etymology  of 
every  leading  term  introduced  throughout  the  Encyclopsedia  are  also  given. 

"We  know  of  no  book  which  in  such  small  compass  gives  so  much  infob- 
mation."—  The  Scotsman. 

London:  WARD,  LOCK  &>  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


MRS.  BEETON'S  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT. 


Messrs.  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  New, 
Enlarged,  and  Improved  Edition  of  Mrs.  BEETON'S  BOOK  OF  HOUSE- 
HOLD MANAGEMENT,  of  world-wide  renown,  is  now  ready,  containing  150 
pages  of  New  Information  on  all  matters  of  Cookery  aud  Domestic  Management. 
Entirety  New  Coloured  Cookery  Plates,  and  numerous  new  full-page  Wood 
Engr  ivings  have  likewise  been  added,  thus  further  improving  a  "work  already 
acknowledged  to  be 

THE    BEST   COOKERY    BOOK    IN    THE   WORLD. 

i    Of this  B<ok  over  300  000  Copies  have  been  sold :  this  is  the  best  test  of  its  great 
j     utility  over  every  other  Cookery  Book  in  the  English  market. 


Now  ready,  Improved  and  Enlarged  Edition  (337th  Thousand),  strongly  bound, 
price  7s.  6d.  ;  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  8s.  6d.;  half-calf,  101.  6d. 

MRS.     BEETON'S     BOOK     OF 

HOUSEHOLD      MANAGEMENT 

Comprising  every  kind  of  Information  on  Domestic  Economy  and  Cookery, 

AND    CONTAINING 

1,350  Pages,  4,000  Recipes  and  Instructions,  1,000  Engravings, 
and  New  Coloured  Cookery  Plates. 


Mrs.  Beeton's  Book  of  Household  Management  has  long  been  acknow- 
ledged the  best  of  its  kind,  and  is  now  in  daily  use  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes, 
receiving  thereby  the  greatest  honour  which  in  this  country  has  ever  been  paid  to  a 
Cookery  Book.  The  APPENDIX  which  is  now  added  gives  several  Hundreds  of 
New  Recipes,  and  Hints  without  number  in  all  departments  of  Cookery  and  the 
Service  of  the  Table. 

Mrs.  Beeton's  Book  of  Household  Management  is  a  Complete  Cyclo- 
paedia for  the  Home,  including,  as  it  does,  information  for  the  Mistress,  House- 
keeper, Cook,  Kitchen  Maid,  Butler,  Footman,  Coachman,  Valet,  Housemaid, 
Lady's  Maid,  Maid-of-all-  Work,  Laundry  Maid,  Nursemaid,  Nurses,  &°c,  &*c. 

Rules  for  the  Management  of  Servants.    Rules  for  the  Rearing  and 
Management  of  Children.    The  Doctor.    Legal  Memoranda. 

250  Bills  of  Fare  for  Dinners  for  6  to  18  Persons ;  also  for  Ball  Suppers, 
Breakfasts,  Luncheons,  and  Suppers,  as  well  as  for  Plain  Family  Dinners,  all 
arranged  to  suit  the  Seasons  from  January  to  December. 

*»*  As  a  Wedding  Gift,  Birthday  Book,  or  Presentation  Volume  at  any  Period 
of  the  Year,  or  upon  any  Anniversary  tvhatezer,  Mrs.  Beeton's  "Household 
Management "  is  entitled  to  the  very  first  place.  In  half -calf  binding,  price 
Haifa- Guinea,  the  book  will  last  a  life-time,  and  save  money  every  day. 


"  Other  household  books  may  be  regarded  as  treatises  on  special  departments  of  the  menage  ; 
this  is  a  Cyclopaedia  of  all  things  connected  with  home." — Daily  News. 

"  A  volume  which  will  be,  for  many  years  to  come,  a  TREASURE  TO  BE  MADE  MUCH  OF  IN 
EVERY  ENGLISH  HOUSEHOLD.  It  is  an  Encyclopaedia  of  family  matters,  v.hich  will  not  often 
lie  referred  to  in  vain,  and  the  easy  arrangement  of  which  will  at  once  win  the  hearts  of  alt  its 
female  consulters.  Mrs.  Beeton  has  earned  for  herself,  by  this  volume,  a  household  reputation 
and  a  naiue." — Standard, 

London:  WARD,  LOCKS'  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


A  NEW  DOMESTIC  CYCLOPAEDIA. 


i 


Important  Notice.— Now  ready,  at  all  Booksellers'  and  Railway  Bookstalls, 

A    NEW    DOMESTIC     CYCLOPAEDIA, 

FORMING  A  COMPANION  VOLUME  TO 

"Mrs.  BEETON'S  BOOK  of  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT" 

(of  which  the  337th  Thousand  is  now  on  sale), 

ENTITLED 

WARD     AND     LOCK'S 

HOME      BOOK. 

With  numerous  full-page  Coloured  and  other  Plates,  and  about 
600  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

Crown  8vo,  half-roan,  ji.  6d. ;  half-calf,  ioj.  6d. 


Tlte  enormous  popularity  of '" 'Mrs.  Bekton's  Book  of  Household  Manage- 
ment" has  induced  the  Publishers  to  prepare,  under  the  above  title,  aCompanion 
Work,  which  they  hope  will  be  receivedivith  an  equal  amount  of  favour.  T/te  aim 
of  the  Home  Book  is  to  make  Home  the  abode  of  Comfort,  Elegance,  and  Happi- 
ness.   Among  the  subjects  treated  of  will  be  found: — 

Home  Dressmaking  and  Millinery. 


The  Way  to  Build,  Buy,  Rent,  and 

Furnish  a  House. 
Taste  in  the  Heuse. 
Economical  Housekeeping. 
The  Management  of  Children. 
Heme  Needlework 


Fancy  and  Art  Needlework. 
Talks  on  the  Toilet. 
Modern  Etiquette. 
Employment  of  Leisure  Hours. 


Mrs,  Beeton'-.  B>  <■**  ,>P"  Household  Management,  as  all  are  aware,  deals 
principally  with/wJ  ■"d  ine  various  modes  of  its  preparation.  There  are  many 
other  matters  in  co-tic,  >on  with  the  Household,  in  -which  inexperienced  and  even 
experienced,  liousekeepers  need  instruction  and  guidance.  These  are  fully  dis- 
cussed in  Ward  and  Lock's  Home  Book.  The  work  contains  countless  directions 
on  matters  about  which  everyone  is  eager  to  know  something,  but  which  are 
usually  left  to  the  expensive  teaching  of  individual  experience. 

The  various  departments  of  the  Home  Book  have  been  arranged  with  clearness 
and  method,  and  every  care  has  been  taken  ta  render  the  information  accurate 
and  trustworthy.  The  instructions  given  art  the  result  of  personal  knowledge 
and  actual  discovery  and  handiwork. 

The  Home  Book  is  fully  Illustrated,  and  the  illustrations  will  be  found  to  add 
greatly,  not  only  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  work,  but  to  the  clearness  of  its 
information. 

*»*  Every  person  possessing  "Mrs.  Bekton's  Book  of  Household  Manage- 
ment "  should  not  fail  to  secure  at  once  a  copy  of  the  valuable  Companion  Work, 
"  Ward  and  Lock's  Home  Book."  The  Housekeeper  possessing  the  two  will 
have  a  Library  by  whose  aid  everything  will  go  well,  and  family  life  be  happier 
and  more  prosperous  every  day, 

London:  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


MRS.  BE  ETON'S  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT. 


Messrs.  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  Newy 
Enlarged,  and  Improved  Edition  of  Mrs.  BEETON'S  BOOK  OF  HOUSE- 
ff()I,D  MANAGEMENT,  of  world-wide  renown,  is  now  ready ',  containing  150 
pages  of  New  Information  on  all  matters  of  Cookery  aud  Domestic  Management. 
Entirely  New  Coloured  Cookery  Plates,  and  numerous  new  full-page  Wood 
Engravings  have  likewise  been  added,  thus  further  improving  a  work  already 
acknowledged  to  be 

THE    BEST   COOKERY    BOOK   IN    THE   WORLD. 

Of  this  Book  over  300  000  Copies  have  been  sold ;  (his  is  the  best  test  of  its  great 
utility  over  every  other  Cookery  Book  in  the  English  market. 


Now  ready,  Improved  and  Enlarged  Edition  (337th  Thousand). strongly  bound, 
price  js.  6d. ;  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  &s.  6d. ;  half-calf,  10s .  6d. 

MRS.     BEETON'S     BOOK     OF 

HOUSEHOLD      MANAGEMENT 

Comprising  every  kind  of  Information  on  Domestic  Economy  and  Cookery, 

AND  CONTAINING 

1,350  Pages,  4,000  Recipes  and  Instructions,  1,000  Engravings, 
and  New  Coloured  Cookery  Plates. 


Mrs.  Beeton's  Book  of  Household  Management  has  long  been  acknow- 
ledged the  best  of  its  kind,  and  is  now  in  daily  use  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes, 
receiving  thereby  the  greatest  honour  which  in  this  country  has  ever  been  paid  to  a 
Cookery  Book.  The  APPENDIX  which  is  now  added  gives  several  Hundreds  of 
New  Recipes,  and  Hints  without  number  in  all  departments  of  Cookery  and  the 
Service  of  the  Table. 

Mrs.  Beeton's  Book  of  Household  Management  is  a  Complete  CyclO- 
psedia  for  the  Home,  including,  as  it  does,  information  for  the  Mistress,  House- 
keeper, Cook,  Kitchen  Maid,  Butler,  FooUnan,  Coachinan,  Valet,  Housemaid, 
Lady's  Maid,  Maid-of-all-  Work,  Laundry  Maid,  Nursemaid,  Nurses,  6-V.,  &*c. 

Rules  for  the  Management  of  Servants.    Rules  for  the  Rearing  and 
Management  of  Children.    The  Doctor.    Legal  Memoranda. 

250  Bills  of  Fare  for  Dinners  for  6  to  18  Persons ;  also  for  Ball  Suppers, 
Breakfasts,  Luncheons,  and  Suppers,  as  well  as  for  Plain  Family  Dinners,  all 
arranged  to  suit  the  Seasons  from  January  to  December. 

%*  Asa  Wedding  Gift,  Birthday  Book,  or  Presentation  Volume  at  any  Period 
of  the  Year,  or  upon  any  Anniversary  whatever,  Mrs.  Beeton's  "Household 
Management"  is  entitled  to  the  very  first  place.  In  half-calf  binding,  price 
Half-a-Guinea,  the  book  will  last  a  life-time,  and  save  -money  every  day, 

"  Other  household  books  may  be  regarded  as  treatises  on  special  departments  of  the  menace  ; 
this  is  a  Cyclopaedia  of  all  things  connected  with  home."—  Daily  News. 

"  A  volume  which  will  be,  for  many  years  to  come,  a  TREASURE  TO  BE  MADE  MUCH  OF  IN 
EVERY  ENGLISH  HOUSEHOLD.  It  is  an  Encyclopaedia  of  family  matters,  which  will  not  often 
tte  referred  to  in  vain,  and  the  easy  arrangement  of  which  will  at  once  win  the  hearts  of  allits 
female  consulters.  Mrs.  Beeton  has  earned  for  herself,  by  this  volume,  a  household  reputation 
;ind  a  name." — Standard. 

London:  WARD,  LOCKS'  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


A  NEW  DOMESTIC  CYCLOPAEDIA. 


Important  Notice. — Now  ready,  at  all  Booksellers'  and  Railway  Bookstalls, 

A    NEW    DOMESTIC     CYCLOPAEDIA, 
FORMING  A  COMPANION  VOLUME  TO 

''Mrs.  BEETON'S  BOOK  of  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT" 

(of  which  the  337th  Thousand  is  now  on  sale), 

ENTITLED 

WARD    AND     LOCK'S 

HOME      BOOK. 

With  numerous  full-page  Coloured  and  other  Plates,  and  about 
600  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

Crown  8vo,  half-roan,  js.  6d. ;  half-calf,  10s.  6d. 


The  enormous  popularity  of " Mrs.  Beeton's  Book  of  Household  Manage- 
ment" has  induced  the  Publishers  to prepare,  under  the  above  title,  aCompanion 
Work,  which  they  hope  will  be  receivedivith  an  equal  amount  of  favour .  Tlie  aim 
of  the  Home  Book  is  to  make  Home  the  abode  of  Comfort,  Elegance,  and  Happh 
ness.    Among  the  subjects  treated  of  will  be  found: — 


The  Way  to  Build,  Buy,  Rent,  and 

Furnish  a  House. 
Taste  in  the  Hause. 
Economical  Housekeeping. 
The  Management  of  Children. 
Heme  Needlework 


Home  Dressmaking  and  Millinery. 
Fancy  and  Art  Needlework. 
Talks  on  the  Toilet. 
Modern  Etiquette. 
Employment  of  Leisure  Hours. 


Mrs,  Beeton''-  B-vt  ,->?  Household  Management,  as  ail  are  aware,  deals 
principally  with/of>a  •a-d  ine  various  modes  of  its  preparation.  There  are  many 
otlier  matters  in  corner,  <on  with  the  Household,  in  which  inexperienced  and  even 
experienced  housekeepers  need  instruction  and  guidance.  These  are  fully  dis- 
cussed in  Ward  and  Lock's  Home  Book.  The  work  contains  countless  directions 
on  matters  about  which  everyone  is  eager  to  know  something,  but  which  are 
usually  left  to  the  expensive  teaching  of  individual  experience. 

The  various  departments  of  the  Home  Book  have  been  arranged  with  clearness 
and  method,  and  every  care  has  been  taken  to  render  the  information  accurate 
and  trustworthy.  The  instructions  given  art  the  result  of  personal  knowledge 
and  actual  discovery  and  handiwork. 

The  Home  Book  is  fully  Illustrated,  and  the  illustrations  will  be  found  to  add 
greatly,  not  only  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  work,  but  to  the  clearness  of  its 
information. 

***  Every  person  possessing  "  Mrs.  Beeton's  Book  of  Household  Manage- 
ment "  should  not  fail  to  secure  at  once  a  copy  of  the  valuable  Companion  Work, 
"  Ward  and  Lock's  Home  Book."  The  Housekeeper  possessing  the  two  will 
have  a  Library  by  whose  aid  everything  will  go  well,  and  family  life  be  happier 
And  more  prosperous  every  day. 

London:  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


A   NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  SERIES   OF   USEFUL   BOOKS. 


WARD    AND    LOCK'S 

USEFUL      HANDBOOKS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  is.  6d.  each. 

1.  Ward  and  Lock's  Cookery  Instructor.     An  entirely  New  Work 

on  the  Practice  and  Science  of  Cookery.  The  reasons  for  Recipes,  which  are 
almost  entirely  omitted  in  all  Modern  Cookery  Books,  are  here  clearly  given. 
The  work  will  prove  invaluable  to  Mistresses,  Teachers  of  Cookery,  and  intel- 
ligent Cooks.     With  Illustrations. 

2.  The   Law  of  Domestic   Economy.      Including  the  Licensing 

Laws  and  the  Adulteration  of  Food.    With  a  very  copious  Index. 

3.  Profitable  and  Economical  Poultry-Keeping.    By  Mrs.  Eliot 

James,  Author  of  "  Indian  Household  Management."     With  Illustrations. 


THE  IRISH  PROBLEM,  AND  HOW  TO  SOLVE  IT. 

An  Historical  and  Critical  Review  of  the  t.egi-latiun  and  Events  that  have  led 
to  the  Present  Difficulties,  with  Suggestions  for  Practical  Remedies.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  price  6s.     Cheap  Edition,  linen  covers,  price  2s.  6d. 

HOW  TO  PASS  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  PROFESSIONS 

AND  CIVIL  SERVICE  ;  or,  The  Candidate's  Guide  to  the  various  Profes- 
sions, Army,  Navy,  Civil  Service,  &c  A  Handbook  for  Students,  Parents,  and 
Guardians.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  is. 

COBBETT'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.     In  a  Series  of  Letters  ; 

to  which  are  added  Six  Lessons  intended  to  prevent  Statesmen  from  using  False 
Grammar,  and  from  Writing  in  an  Awkward  Manner.  New  and  carefully 
Annotated  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  is. 

The  LIFE  of  BENJAMIN  DISRAELI,  LORD  BEACONS- 
FIELD,  Statesman  and  Author.  A  Record  of  "di»  Ltic«uy  and  Political 
Career.    With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  wrapper  boards   a 


THE  LADIES'  BAZAAR  AND  FANCY-FAIR  BOOKS. 

Profusely  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo,  fancy  wrapper,  price  is.  each. 
Sylvia's  Book  of  Bazaars  and  Fancy-Fairs.    How  to  Organise 

a  Bazaar  or  Fancy-Fair,  and  arrange  for  Contributions  of  Work,  Fitting  up 
the  Stalls,  suitable  Dress,  Organisation  of  Lotteries  and  Raffles. 

Sylvia's  Book  of  New  Designs  in  Knitting,  Netting,  and 
Crochet.  Arranged  with  special  reference  to  Articles  Saleable  at  Bazaars 
and  Fancy- Fairs. 

Sylvia's  Illustrated  Embroidery  Book.     Arranged  with  special 

reference  to  Bazaars  and  Fancy-Fairs.     Coloured  Embroidery,  White  Em- 
broidery. 

Sylvia's  Illustrated  Book  of  Artistic  Knicknacks.     Articles 

suitable  for  Sale  at  Bazaars  and  Fancy  Fairs.     Every  variety  of  Decoration 
for  the  House  and  the  Person,  with  minute  Instructions  for  Making  them. 

London:   WARD,  LOCK  &>  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
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COOKERY  AND  HOUSEKEEPING  BOOKS. 

THE  STANDARD   COOKERY  BOOKS. 

MRS.  BEETON'S  EVERY-DAY  COOKERY  AND 

HOUSEKEEPING  BOOK.  Comprising  Instructions  for  Mistresses 
and  Servants,  and  a  Collection  of  over  1,650  Practical  Recipes.  With 
Hundreds  of  Engravings  in  the  Text,  and  142  Coloured  Figures  showing 
the  Modern  Mode  of  sending  Dishes  to  Table.  Cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d. 
MRS.  BEETON'S  ALL  ABOUT  COOKERY.  A 
Collection  of  Practical  Recipes,  arranged  in  Alphabetical  Order,  and 
fully  Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  2*.  6d. 

WARD  &  LOCK'S  COOKERY  INSTRUCTOR.      An 

entirely  new  work  on  the  Practice  and  Science  of  Cookery.  Illustrated. 
The  reasons  for  Recipes,  which  are  almost  entirely  omitted  in  all 
Modern  Cookery  Books,  are  here  clearly  given.  The  work  will  prove 
invaluable  to  Mistresses,  Teachers  of  Cookery,  and  intelligent  Cooks. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

MRS.  BEETON'S  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  COOKERY 

BOOK.  An  Entirely  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Con- 
taining upwards  of  600  Recipes,  100  Engravings  and  Four  Coloured 
Plates.  With  Directions  for  Marketing,  Diagrams  of  Joints,  Instruc- 
tions for  Carving,  the  Method  of  Folding  Table  Napkins,  &c,  and  De- 
scriptions of  Quantities,  Times,  Costs,  Seasons,  for  the  various  Dishes. 
Post  8vo,  cloth,  price   is. ;  cloth  gilt,  price  is.  6d. 

THE     PEOPLE'S     HOUSEKEEPER.       A   Complete 

Guide  to  Comfort,  Economy,  and  Health.  Comprising  Cookery, 
Household  Economy,  the  Family  Health,  Furnishing,  Housework, 
Clothes,  Marketing,  Food,  &c,  &c.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  is. 

THE  ECONOMICAL  COOKERY  BOOK,  for  House- 

wives,  Cooks,  and  Maids-of-all-Work  ;  with  Advice  to  Mistress  and 
Servant.  By  Mrs.  Warren.  New  Edition,  with  additional  pages 
on  Australian  Tinned  Meats,  Soups,  and  Fish,  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  is. 

THE    SIXPENNY    PRACTICAL    COOKERY   AND 

ECONOMICAL  RECIPES.  Comprising  Marketing,  Relishes, 
Boiled  Dishes,  Vegetables,  Soups,  Side  Dishes,  Salads,  Stews,  Fish, 
Joints,  Sauces,  Cheap  Dishes,  Invalid  Cookery,  &c.     Price  6d. 

THE     COTTAGE     COOKERY     BOOK.       Containing 

Simple  Lessons  in  Cookery  and  Economical  Home  Management.  An 
Easy  and  Complete  Guide  to  Economy  in  the  Kitchen,  and  a  most 
valuable  Handbook  for  Young  Housewives.     Price  6d. 

BEETON'S     PENNY    COOKERY    BOOK.      Entirely 

New  Edition,  with  New  Recipes  throughout.  Three  Hundred  and 
Thirtieth  Thousand.  Containing  more  than  Two  Hundred  Recipes 
and  Instructions.     Price  id.  ;  post  free,  i\d. 

WARD  AND    LOCK'S    PENNY    HOUSEKEEPER 

AND  GUIDE  TO  COOKERV.  Containing  Plain  and  Reliable 
Instructions  in  Cleaning  and  all  Domestic  Duties,  the  Preparation  of 
Soups,  Vegetables,  Meats  of  all  kinds,  Pastry,  Jellies,  Bread.  Home 
Beverages,  &c,  and  everything  necessary  for  securing  a  well-ordered 
Home.     Price  id. ;  post  free,  i\d. 

BEETON'S    PENNY  DOMESTIC  RECIPE  BOOK: 

Containing  Simple  and  Practical  Information  upon  things  in  general 
use  and  necessary  for  every  Household.     Price  id.;  post  free,  i\d. 

London:  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


HIGH  CLASS  BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 


THE  HAYDN  SERIES  OF  MANUALS. 


"The  most  universal  book  of  reference  in  a  moderate  compass  that 
we  know  of  in  the  English  language." — The  Times. 

HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES.  Relating  to  all 
Ages  and  Nations  ;  for  Universal  Reference.  Containing  about  10,000  distinct 
Articles,  and  8o,ooo  Dates  and  Facts.  Sixteenth  Edition,  Enlarged.  Corrected 
and  Revised  by  Benjamin  Vincent,  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain.  In  One  thick  Vol.,  medium  8vo,  cloth,  price  i&s. ;  half-calf, 
245.  ;  full  or  tree-calf,  31J.  6d. 

"  It  is  certainly  no  longer  now  a  mere  Dictionary  of  Dates,  but  a  Comprehen- 
sive Dictionary  or  Encyclopaedia  of  general  information." — The  Times. 

"  It  is  BY  FAR  THE  READIEST  AND  MOST  RELIABLE  WORK  OF  THE  KIND." — The 

Standard.  

VINCENT'S   DICTIONARY   OF    BIOGRAPHY,  Past  and 

Present.  Containing  the  Chief  Events  in  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Persons  of  all 
Ages  and  Nations.  By  Benjamin  Vincent,  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain,  and  Editor  of  "  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates."  In  One 
thick  Vol.,  medium  8vo,  cloth,  js.  6d.  ;  half-calf,  12s.  ;  full  or  tree-calf,  185. 
"  It  has  the  merit  of  condensing  into  the  smallest  possible  compass  the  leading 
events  in  the  career  of  every  man  and  woman  of  eminence.     .     .  It  is  very  care- 

fully edited,  and  must  evidently  be  the  result  of  constant  industry,  combined  with 
good  judgment  and  taste." — The  Times. 


The  CHEAPEST  BOOK  PUBLISHED  on  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE,  &H. 
HAYDN'S    DOMESTIC    MEDICINE.      By  the  late  Edwin 

Lankester,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  Distinguished  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
New  Edition,  including  an  Appendix  on  Sick  Nursing  and  Mothers'  Manage- 
ment. With  32  full  pages  of  Engravings.  In  One  Vol.,  medium  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
ys.  6d. ;  half-calf,  12s. 

"  Very  exhaustive,  and  embodies  an  enormous  amount  of  medical  information 
in  an  intelligible  shape."  —  The  Scotsman. 

"  The  fullest  and  most  reliable  work  of  its  kind." — Liverpool  Albion. 


HAYDN'S  BIBLE  DICTIONARY.     For  the  use  of  all  Readers 

and  Students  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  of  the  Apocrypha.      Edited 
by  the  late   Rev.  Charles  Boutell,  M.A.      New  Edition,  brought   down  to 
the  latest  date.      With  100  pages  of  Engravings,  separately  printed  on  tinted 
paper.     In  One  Vol.,  medium  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7$.  td. ;  half-calf,  12s. 
"  No  better  one  than  this  is  in  the  market.     .    .     .    Every  local  preacher  should 

place  this  dictionary  in  his  study,  and  every  Sunday-school  teacher  should  have  it 

for  reference." — The  Fountain. 


UNIFORM  WITH  "HAYDN'S  BIBLE  DICTIONARY." 

WHISTON'S  JOSEPHUS.  An  entirely  New  Library  Edition 
of  William  Whiston's  translation  of  the  Works  of  Flavius  Josephus.  Com- 
prising *'  The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews/'  and  "  The  Wars  of  the  Jews."  With 
Memoir  of  the  Author,  Marginal  Notes  giving  the  Essence  of  the  Narrative, 
and  100  pages  of  Engravings,  separately  printed  on  tinted  paper.  In  One  Vol., 
medium  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. ;  half-calf,  12$. 
"  The  present  edition  is  cheap  and  good,  being  clearly  printed,  and,  as  already 

remarked,  serviceably  embellished  with  views  and  object  drawings,  not  one  of  which 

is  irrelevant  to  the  matter." — The  Daily  Telegraph. 

London:  W4RD,  LOCK  &*  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  STANDARD   CYCLOPAEDIAS. 
EVE  RYBODY'S  LAWYER  (Beeton's  Law  Book).     Entirely 

New  Edition,  Revised  by  a  Barrister.  A  Practical  Compendium  of  the 
General  Principles  of  English  Jurisprudence :  comprising  upwards  of  14,600 
Statements  of  the  Law.  With  a  full  Index,  27,000  References,  every  numbered 
paragraph  in  its  particular  place,  and  under  its  general  head.  Crown  8vo,  1,680 
pp.,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

***  The  sound  practical  information  contained  in  this  voluminous  work  is 
equal  to  that  in  a  whole  library  0/  ordinary  legal  books,  costing  many  guineas. 
Not  only  for  every  non-professional  man  in  a  difficulty  are  its  co7itents  ztahiable, 
but  also  for  the  ordinary  reader,  to  •whom  a  knowledge  of  the  law  is  more  impor- 
tant and  interesting  than  is  generally  supposed. 

BEETON'S  DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY:  A  Universal 

Gazetteer.  Illustrated  by  Maps— Ancient,  Modern,  and  Biblical,  and  several 
Hundred  Engravings  in  separate  Plates  on  toned  paper.  Containing  upwards 
of  12,000  distinct  and  complete  Articles.  Post  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  js.  6d.;  half-calf, 
xos.  6d. 

BEETON'S  DICTIONARY   OF   BIOGRAPHY  :    Being  the 

Lives  of  Eminent  Persons  of  All  Times.  Containing  upwards  of  10,000  distinct 
and  complete  Articles,  profusely  Illustrated  by  Portraits.  With  the  Pronuncia- 
tion of  Every  Name.     Post  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  js.  6d.;  half-calf,  10s.  6d. 

BEETON'S   DICTIONARY    OF   NATURAL  HISTORY: 

A  Popular  and  Scientific  Account  of  Animated  Creation.  Containing  upward? 
of  2,000  distinct  and  complete  Articles,  and  more  than  400  Engravings.  With 
the  Pronunciation  of  Every  Name.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  js.  6d.;  half-calf, 
jos.  6d. 

BEETON'S    BOOK    OF   HOME    PETS:    How  to  Rear  and 

Manage  in  Sickness  and  in  Health.  With  many  Coloured  Plates,  and  upward* 
of  200  Woodcuts  from  designs  principally  by  Harrison  Weir.  With  a  Chapter 
on  Ferns.    Post  8vo,  half-roan,  7$.  6dt ;  half- calf,  10s.  6d. 

THE   TREASURY   OF   SCIENCE,  Natural  and   Physical. 

Comprising  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Mineralogy, 
Botany,  Zoology  and  Physiology.  By  F.  Schoedler,  Ph.D.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  Henry  Medlock,  Ph.D.,  &c.  With  more  than  500  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. ;  half-calf,  10s.  6d. 

A  MILLION  OF  FACTS  of  Correct  Data  and  Elementary  In- 
formation concerning  the  entire  Circle  of  the  Sciences,  and  on  all  subjects  of 
Speculation  and  Practice.  By  Sir  Richard  Phillips.  Carefully  Revised  and 
Improved.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  ys.  6d.  ;  half-calf,  10s.  6d. 

THE    TEACHER'S    PICTORIAL   BIBLE    AND    BIBLE 

DICTIONARY.  With  the  most  approved  Marginal  References,  and  Ex- 
planatory Oriental  and  Scriptural  Notes,  Original  Comments,  and  Selections 
from  the  most  esteemed  Writers.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings  and 
Coloured  Maps.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  red  edges,  8*.  6d.;  French  morocco, 
ids'.  6d.;  half-calf,  ioj.  6d. ;  Turkey  morocco,  15s. 

THE  SELF-AID  CYCLOPEDIA,  for  Self-Taught  Students. 

Comprising  General  Drawing ;  Architectural,  Mechanical,  and  Engineering 
Drawing;  Ornamental  Drawing  and  Design;  Mechanics  and  Mechanism;  the 
Steam  Engine,  By  Robert  Scott  Burn,  F.S.A.E.,  &c  With  upwards  of 
1,000  Engravings.    Demy  8vo,  half-bound,  price  io>.  6d. 

London:  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


A  NEW  EDUCATIONAL   WORK  OF  GREAT  VALUE. 

Just  ready,  folio,  boards,  price  5*.,  with  500  Original  Wood  Engravings. 
WARD  AND  LOCK'S 

PICTORIAL    ATLAS    OF    NATURE. 

MEN,  ANIMALS,  AND  PLANTS  OF  ALL  QUARTERS  OF  THE  GLOBE. 
For  Home  and  School  Use. 

In  no  department  of  popular  education  has  the  progress  that  characterises  our  time 
been  more  distinctly  marked  than  in  the  study  of  Geography  ;  and  nowhere  have 
the  enlarged  views  of  the  present  day  produced  a  more  complete  change  in  the 
method  of  tuition  and  in  the  scope  of  the  subject.  Geography  must  no  longer  be 
taught  as  a  mere  study  of  names,  intermingled  with  certain  statistical  details  of 
population,  distances,  measurements  of  altitudes,  &c.  A  good  geographical  know- 
ledge of  any  given  quarter  of  the  globe,  or  of  a  separate  country,  must  now  include 
a  certain  familiarity  with  the  characteristic  productions  of  the  quarter  or  country  in 
question,  the  types  it  presents  in  nations,  animals,  and  plants.  Thus,  Ethnography, 
the  study  of  races  ;  Zoology,  the  study  of  animals  ;  and  Botany,  the  study  of 
plants,  are  all  to  some  extent  associated  with  Geography. 

In  the  improved  state  of  the  science  of  Geography,  additional  appliances  have 
become  necessary  for  its  practical  study.  The  atlas  of  maps,  however  complete  it 
may  be,  only  presents  one  aspect  of  the  subject.  The  student  now  requires  not  only 
to  understand  the  map  that  teaches  him  the  topography  of  a  country:—  when  he 
has  made  himself  familiar  with  the  surface  of  a  part  of  the  globe,  he  requires  to  be 
taught  what  that  region  has  to  show  as  regards  inhabitants  and  animal  and 
vegetable  productions. 

Ward  and  Lock's  Pictorial  Atlas  of  Nature  has  been  prepared  with  a 
view  of  meeting  this  want.  In  a  series  of  fifteen  large  plates  it  places  before 
the  eyes  of  the  student  the  typical  forms  of  the  nations,  animals,  and  plants  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Each  plate  contains  a  map,  around  which  the  types  are 
grouped  ;  and  numbers  inserted  in  this  map,  and  corresponding  with  others  in 
the  pictorial  illustrations,  show  the  learner  where  the  races  of  men,  and  the  plants 
and  animals  depicted,  have  their  homes. 

The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  render  the  atlas  strictly  educational  by  the 
utmost  accuracy  and  truth  to  nature  in  the  pictures.  The  plants  have  been  drawn 
by  botanical  artists,  the  animals  are  not  imaginative  or  fancy  sketches,  but 
zoologically  correct,  and  the  great  majority  of  heads  of  men  and  women  ore  from 
Photographs  taken  from  life.,  or  else  sketches  from  the  note  books  of  travellers,  to 
whom  the  originals  have  sat.  In  many  cases  the  scale  of  proportion  in  which  an 
animal  or  plant  has  been  drawn  is  given.  The  animals  are  represented,  where  prac- 
ticable, surrounded  by  the  scenery  of  their  native  homes  ;  besides  the  plants,  the 
most  important  parts,  such  as  flowers,  fruit,  leaves,  &c,  are  separately  given  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  student  especially  to  their  curious  or  useiul  points. 

Thus  the  Atlas  of  Nature  becomes  a  very  necessary  companion  volume  to 
the  usual  atlas  of  political  geography. 

In  the  schoolroom,  and  the  family  circle  alike  it  will  be  found  most  useful  and 
welcome.  A  teacher,  with  one  of  these  plates  before  him,  has  only  to  enlarge  upon 
the  notes  which  have  been  added  in  the  form  of  suggestive  information,  to  produce 
a  lecture-lesson  that  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  his  class.  Those  engaged  in  tuition 
will  readily  see  how  much  time  and  labour  are  saved,  in  the  way  of  explanation,  and 
how  much  more  vivid  an  impression  is  produced  than  by  words  alone,  when  a  picture 
of  the  object  itself  is  placed  before  the  learner,  and  his  faculty  of  comparison  and 
analysis  is  brought  into  action. 

For  self  tuition,  those  learners,  now  so  numerous,  who  are  educating  them- 
selves by  means  of  manuals,  will  find  Ward  &  Lock's  Atlas  of  Nature  an  ever 
present  help,  that  will  lighten  their  labours  by  conveying  to  the  eye,  in  its  clearly 
and  correctly  drawn  pictures,  the  explanation  of  much  they  will  find  difficult  in 
their  books. 

The  utility  of  th*  Atlas  of  Nature  is  not  confined  to  the  study  of  geography 
even  in  its  widest  sens*.  The  Student  of  Natural  History ,  and  of  Botany ;  will 
find  in  it  an  equally  useful  and  suggestive  companion, 

London:   WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.$  Salisbury  Square,  B.C. 


AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY. 

Just  ready,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  51.     Ward  &  Lock's 
STANDARD 

ETYMOLOGICAL   DICTIONARY 

OF   THE    ENGLISH    LANGUAGE. 

A  Popular  and  Comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Pronunciation, 

Parts  of  Speech,    Meanings,   and  Etymology  of  all 

Words,  Ordinary,  Scientific,  and  Technological 

now  in  General  Use. 

With  40  pages  of  Engravings  and  an  Appendix, 

Comprising 

1.  Abbreviations  used  in  Writing  and  Printing. 

2.  A    Brief    Classical   Dictionary,   comprising    the    Principal    Deities, 

Heroes,  Notable  Men  and  Women,  &c,  of  Greek  and  Roman  My- 
thology. 

3.  Letters  ;  How  to  Begin,  End,  and  Address  Them. 

4.  Words,  Phrases,  and  Proverbs,  from   the   Latin,  frequently  used  in 

Writing  and  Speaking. 

5.  Words,    Phrases,    and    Proverbs,     from    the    French,    with    English 

Translations. 

6.  Words,  Phrases,  and   Proverbs,  from  the   Italian  and   Spanish  with 

English  Translations. 


Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  and  Co.,  in  announcing  this  Entireiy  New  Work, 
which  has  long  been  in  preparation,  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  several 
points  of  excellence  to  be  found  in  it,  and  feel  sure  that  this  valuable  work  will  com- 
mand the  favour  of  the  public.  The  following  are  the  principal  points  to  which 
attention  is  called : — 

1.  Comprehensiveness. — New  words,  that  the  progress  of  science,  art,  and 
philosophy  has  rendered  necessary  as  additions  to  the  vocabulary,  and  thousands  of 
compound  words  have  been  introduced. 

2.  Brevity. — To  ensure  this,  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  redundancy  of  ex- 
planation, while  every  possible  meaning  of  each  word  has  been  given. 

3.  Pronunciation. — Those  who  may  use  it  will  not  be  puzzled  and  confused 
with  any  arbitrary  system  of  phonetic  signs,  similar  to  those  usually  found  in  Pro- 
nouncing Dictionaries.  Every  word  of  two  syllables  and  more  is  properly  divided 
and  accented ;  and  all  silent  letters  are  put  in  italics. 

4.  Etymology.  —  The  words  are  arranged  in  groups,  each  group  being  placed 
under  the  principal  word  to  which  its  members  are  closely  allied.  Words  similarly 
spelt,  but  having  distinct  etymologies,  are  separated  according  to  their  derivation. 

5.  Illustrations. — 40  pages  of  Illustrations  of  various  objects  given,  to  assist 
students  in  arriving  at  a  clear  perception  of  that  which  is  indicated  by  the  name. 

London:   WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


A  NEW  EDUCATIONAL   WORK  OF  GREAT  VALUE. 

Just  ready,  folio,  boards,  price  5$. ,  with  500  Original  Wood  Engravings. 
WARD  AND  LOCK'S 

PICTORIAL    ATLAS    OF    NATURE. 

MEN,  ANIMALS,  AND  PLANTS  OF  ALL  QUARTERS  OF  THE  GLOBE. 
For  Home  and  School  Use. 

In  no  department  of  popular  education  has  the  progress  that  characterises  our  time 
been  more  distinctly  marked  than  in  the  study  of  Geography  ;  and  nowhere  have 
the  enlarged  views  of  the  present  day  produced  a  more  complete  change  in  the 
method  of  tuition  and  in  the  scope  of  the  subject.  Geography  must  no  longer  be 
taught  as  a  mere  study  of  names,  iniermingled  with  certain  statistical  details  of 
population,  distances,  measurements  of  altitudes,  &c.  A  good  geographical  know- 
ledge of  any  given  quarter  of  the  globe,  or  of  a  separate  country,  must  now  include 
a  certain  familiarity  with  the  characteristic  productions  of  the  quarter  or  country  in 
question,  the  types  it  presents  in  nations,  animals,  and  plants.  Thus,  Ethnography, 
the  study  of  races  ;  Zoology,  the  study  of  animals  ;  and  Botany,  the  study  of 
plants,  are  all  to  some  extent  associated  with  Geography. 

In  the  improved  state  of  the  science  of  Geography,  additional  appliances  have 
become  necessary  for  its  practical  study.  The  atlas  of  maps,  however  complete  it 
may  be,  only  presents  one  aspect  of  the  subject.  The  student  now  requires  not  only 
to  understand  the  map  that  teaches  him  the  topography  of  a  country :—  when  he 
has  made  himself  familiar  with  the  surface  of  a  part  of  the  globe,  he  requires  to  be 
taught  what  that  region  has  to  show  as  regards  inhabitants  and  animal  and 
vegetable  productions. 

Ward  and  Lock's  Pictorial  Atlas  of  Nature  has  been  prepared  with  a 
view  of  meeting  this  want.  In  a  series  of  fifteen  large  plates  it  places  before 
the  eyes  of  the  .-.tudent  the  typical  forms  of  the  nations,  animals,  and  plants  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Each  plate  contains  a  map,  around  which  the  types  are 
grouped  ;  and  numbers  inserted  in  this  map,  and  corresponding  with  others  in 
the  pictorial  illustrations,  show  the  learner  where  the  races  of  men,  and  the  plants 
and  animals  depicted,  have  their  homes. 

The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  render  the  atlas  strictly  educational  by  the 
utmost  accuracy  and  truth  to  nature  in  the  pictures.  The  plants  have  been  drawn 
by  botanical  artists,  the  animals  are  not  imaginative  or  fancy  sketches,  but 
zoologically  correct,  and  the  great  majority  of  heads  of  men  and  women  ore  from 
Photographs  taken  from  life,  or  else  sketches  from  the  note  books  of  travellers,  to 
whom  the  originals  have  sat.  In  many  cases  the  scale  of  proportion  in  which  an 
animal  or  plant  has  been  drawn  is  given.  The  animals  are  represented,  where  prac- 
ticable, surrounded  by  the  scenery  of  their  native  homes;  besides  the  plants,  the 
most  important  parts,  such  as  flowers,  fruit,  leaves,  &c,  are  separately  given  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  student  especially  to  their  curious  or  useiul  points. 

Thus  the  Atlas  of  Nature  becomes  a  very  necessary  companion  volume  to 
the  usual  atlas  of  political  geography. 

In  the  schoolroom  and  the  family  circle  alike  it  will  be  found  most  useful  and 
welcome.  A  teacher,  with  one  of  these  plates  before  him,  has  only  to  enlarge  upon 
the  notes  which  have  been  added  in  the  form  of  suggestive  information,  to  produce 
a  lecture-lesson  that  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  his  class.  Those  engaged  in  tuition 
will  readily  see  how  much  time  and  labour  are  saved,  in  the  way  of  explanation,  and 
how  much  more  vivid  an  impression  is  produced  than  by  words  alone,  when  a  picture 
of  the  object  itself  is  placed  before  the  learner,  and  his  faculty  of  comparison  and 
analysis  is  brought  into  action. 

For  self-tuition,  those  learners,  now  so  numerous,  who  are  educating  them- 
selves by  means  of  manuals,  will  find  Ward  &  Lock's  Atlas  of  Nature  an  ever 
present  help,  that  will  lighten  their  labours  by  conveying  to  the  eye,  in  its  clearly 
and  correctly  drawn  pictures,  the  explanation  of  much  they  will  find  difficult  in 
their  books. 

The  utility  of  the  Atlas  of  Nature  is  not  confined  to  the  study  of  geography 
even  in  its  voidest  sms*.  The  Student  of  Natural  History ,  and  of  Botany,  will 
find  in  it  an  equally  useful  and  suggestive  companion, 

London:  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY. 


Just  ready,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  5*.     Ward  &  Lock's 
STANDARD 

ETYMOLOGICAL   DICTIONARY 

OF   THE    ENGLISH    LANGUAGE. 

A  Popular  and  Comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Pronunciation, 

Parts  of  Speech,    Meanings,   and  Etymology  of  all 

Words,  Ordinary,  Scientific,  and  Technological 

now  in  General  Use. 

With  40  pages  of  Engravings  and  an  Appendix, 

Comprising 

1.  Abbreviations  used  in  Writing  and  Printing. 

a.  A  Brief  Classical  Dictionary,  comprising  the  Principal  Deities, 
Hhroes,  Notable  Men  and  Women,  &c.  of  Greek  and  Roman  My- 
thology. 

3.  Letters  :  How  to  Begin,  End,  and  Address  Them. 

4.  Words,  Phrases,  and  Proverbs,  from   the   Latin,  frequently  used  in 

Writing  and  Speaking. 

5.  Words,    Phrases,    and    Proverbs,     from    the    French,    with    English 

Translations. 

6.  Words,  Phrases,  and   Proverbs,  from  the   Italian  and   Spanish  with 

English  Translations. 


Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  and  Co.,  in  announcing  this  E.vtireiy  New  Work, 
which  has  long  been  in  preparation,  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  several 
points  of  excellence  to  be  found  in  it,  and  feel  sure  that  this  valuable  work  will  com- 
mand the  favour  of  the  public.  The  following  are  the  principal  points  to  which 
attention  is  called : — 

1.  Comprehensiveness. — New  words,  that  the  progress  of  science,  art,  and 
philosophy  has  rendered  necessary  as  additions  to  the  vocabulary,  and  thousands  of 
compound  words  have  been  introduced. 

2.  Brevity. — To  ensure  this,  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  redundancy  of  ex- 
planation, while  every  possible  meaning  of  each  word  has  been  given. 

3.  Pronunciation. — Those  who  may  use  it  will  not  be  puzzled  and  confused 
with  any  arbitrary  system  of  phonetic  signs,  similar  to  those  usually  found  in  Pro- 
nouncing Dictionaries.  Every  word  of  two  syllables  and  more  is  properly  divided 
and  accented ;  and  all  silent  letters  are  put  in  italics. 

4.  Etymology.  — The  words  are  arranged  in  groups,  each  group  being  placed 
under  the  principal  word  to  which  its  members  are  closely  allied.  Words  similarly 
spelt,  but  having  distinct  etymologies,  are  separated  according  to  their  derivation. 

.  5.  Illustrations. — 40  pages  of  Illustrations  of  various  objects  given,  to  assist 

I    students  in  arriving  at  a  clear  perception  ot  that  which  is  indicated  by  the  name. 

London:   WARD,  LOCK &>  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


WARD  or-  LOCK'S  POPULAR  DICTIONARIES. 


THE  STANDARD  DICTIONARIES  OF  LANGUAGE. 


WEBSTER'S  UNIVERSAL  PRONOUNCING  AND  DE- 
FINING DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Condensed 
from  Noah  Webster's  Large  Work,  with  numerous  Synonyms,  carefully  dis- 
criminated by  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  D.D.  With  Walker's  Key  to  the  Pro- 
nunciation of  Classical  and  Scriptural  Proper  Names ;  a  Vocabulary  of  Modern 
Geographical  Names  ;  Phrases  and  Quotations  from  the  Ancient  and  Modern 
Languages;  Abbreviations,  &c.  Royal  8vo,  half  bound,  55.  ;  demy  8vo,  cloth, 
3-r.  6d. 

"This  Dictionary  must  commend  itself  to  every  intelligent   reader. 
Let  us  add,  it  is  carefully  and  well  printed,  and  very  cheap ;    and  having  said  so 
much,  we  feel  assured  that  further  recommendation  is  unnecessary.     It  is  good,  use- 
ful, and  cheap." — Liverpool  Mail. 


WEBSTER'S  IMPROVED  PRONOUNCING  DICTION- 
ARY OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Condensed  and  adapted  to  English 
Orthography  and  Usage,  with  additions  by  Charles  Robson.  To  which  are 
added,  Accentuated  Lists  of  Scriptural,  Classical,  and  Modem  Geographical 
Proper  Names.     Cloth,  price  2s.  6d. ;  strongly  half-bound,  3s.  6d. 


WEBSTER'S  POCKET  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Condensed  from  the  Original  Dictionary 
by  Noah  Webster,  LL.D.  ;  with  Accentuated  Vocabularies  of  Classical, 
Scriptural,  and  Modern  Geographical  Names,  Revised  Edition,  by  William 
G.  Webster,  Son  of  Noah  Webster.  Containing  10,000  more  words  than 
"Walker's  Dictionary."     Royal  i6mo,  cloth,  price  is. 


WARD  &  LOCK'S   POCKET    SHILLING   DICTIONARY 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Condensed  by  Charles  Robson,  from 
Noah  Webster's  Original  Work.  With  Accentuated  Lists  of  Scripture  and 
Modern  Geographical  Proper  Names.     Super-royal  321110,  cloth,  768  pp.,  u. 


WARD    AND    LOCK'S    SHILLING    DICTIONARY    OF 

THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE.  Containing  German-English  and  English- 
German,  Geographical  Dictionary,  Table  of  Coins,  &c.  Super-royal  32mo, 
cloth,  900  pp.,  is. 

WEBSTER'S     SIXPENNY    POCKET    PRONOUNCING 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Condensed  from  the 
Original  Dictionary  by  Noah  Webster,  LL.D. ;  with  Accentuated  Vocabu- 
laries of  Classical,  Scriptural,  and  Modern  Geographical  Names.  Revised 
Edition,  by  William  G.  Webster,  Son  of  Noah  Webster.  Strongly  bound  in 
cloth,  price  6d. 

WEBSTER'S   PENNY    PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Exhibiting  the  Spelling.  Pronunciation, 
Part  of  Speech,  and  Meaning  of  all  Words  in  General  Use  among  English-speak- 
ing Nations.     Containing  over  10,000  words.     Price  id.  ;  or,  linen  wrapper,  2d. 

London:   WARD,  LOCK  dr»  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


GARDENING  BOOKS. 


THE  STANDARD   GARDENING  BOOKS. 


Gardening,  properly  managed,  is  a  source  of  income  to  thousands,  and  of 
healthful  recreation  to  other  thousands.     Besides  tlie  gratification  it  affords,  the 
inexhaustible  field  it  opens  up  for  observation  and  experiment  commends  its  i 
teresting practice  to  everyone  possessed  of  a  real  English  home* 


BEETON'S  BOOK  OF  GARDEN  MANAGEMENT.  Em- 
bracing all  kinds  of  information  connected  with  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen 
Garden  Cultivation,  Orchid  Houses,  Bees,  &c,  &c.  Illustrated  with  Coloured 
Plates  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  numerous  Engravings.  Post  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
price  7$.  6d.  ;  or  in  half-calf,  10s.  6d. 

The  directions  in  Beeton's  Garden  Management  are  conceived  in  a prac 
tical  manner,  and  are,  throughout  the  work,  sj  simply  given  that  none  can  fail  to 
understand  them.  The  Coloured  Plates  show  more  than  a  httndred  different  kinds 
of  Plants  and  Flowers,  and  assist  m  the  identification  of  any  doubtful  specimen. 


BEETON'S  DICTIONARY  OF  EVERY-DAY  GARDEN- 

ING.  Constituting  a  Popular  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Horticulture.  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates,  made  after  Original  Water 
Colour  Drawings  copied  from  Nature,  and  Woodcuts  in  the  Text.  Crown  bvo, 
cloth  gilt,  price  3*.  6d.      

ALL  ABOUT  GARDENING.      Being  a  Popular  Dictionary  of 

Gardening,  containing  full  and  practical  Instructions  in  the  different  Branches 
tif  Horticultural  Science.  Specially  adapted  to  the  capabilities  and  require- 
ments of  the  Kitchen  an*'  Flower  Garden  at  the  Present  Day.  With  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d. 


BEETON'S  GARDENING  BOOK.  Containing  full  and  prac- 
tical Instructions  concerning  General  Gardening  Operations,  the  Flower  Garden, 
the  Fruit  Garden,  the  Kitchen  Garden,  Pests  of  the  Garden,  with  a  Monthly 
Calendar  of  Work  to  be  done  in  the  Garden  throughout  the  Year.  With  Illus- 
trations.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  is. ;  or  with  Coloured  Plates,  price  1*.  bd. 


KITCHEN  AND  FLOWER  GARDENING  FOR  PLEA- 
SURE AND  PROFIT.  An  Entirely  New  and  Practical  Guide  to  the  Culti- 
vation of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  and  Flowers.  With  upwards  of  100  Engravings. 
Crown  8vo,  boards,  is.     

BEETON'S  PENNY  GARDENING  BOOK.  Being  a  Calendar 

of  Work  to  be  done  in  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Kitchen  Garden,  together  with 
Plain  Directions  for  Growing  all  Useful  Vegetables  and  most  Flowers  suited  to 
adorn  the  Gardens  and  Homes  of  Cottagers.     Price  id. ;  post  free,  i  %d. 


GLENNY'S      ILLUSTRATED      GARDEN      ALMANAC 

AND  FLORIST'S  DIRECTORY.  Being  an  Every-day  Handbook  for  Gar- 
deners, both  Amateur  and  Professional.  Containing  Notices  of  the  Floral 
Novelties  of  the  Current  Year,  Articles  by  Eminent  Horticultural  Authorities, 
Directions  for  Amateurs,  Lists  of  London,  Provincial,  and  Continental  Nursery- 
men, Seedsmen,  and  Florists,  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Published 
Yearly,  in  coloured  wrapper,  price  is. 

London:   WARD.  LOCK  &>  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C 


NEEDLEWORK  BOOKS. 


WE  STANDARD  NEEDLEWORK  BOOKS. 


The  Art  of  Needlework  has  from  time  immemorial  been  the  support,  comfort, 
or  employment  of  women  of  every  rank  and  age,  so  that  any  addition  and  assist- 
ance in  teaching  or  learning  Needlework  will  be  ■welcomed  by  the  Daughters  of 
England.  In  this  belief,  the  Publishers  offer  to  the  public  the  "  Standard 
Needlework  Books."  

New  and  Revised  Edition. 

BEETON'S  BOOK  OF  NEEDLEWORK.      Consisting  of  670 

Needlework  Patterns,  with  full  Descriptions  and    Instructions  as  to  working 

them.     Every  Stitch  Described  and  Engraved  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  and 

the  Quantity  of  Material  requisite  for  each  Pattern  stated. 
Contents : — 
Tatting  Patterns.  Embroidery  Instructions. 

Embroidery  Patterns.  Crochet  Instructions. 

Crochet  Patterns.  Knitting  and  NettingInstructions 

Knitting  and  Netting  Patterns.  Lace  Stitches. 

Monogram  and  Initial  Patterns.  Point  Lace  Patterns. 

Berlin  Wool  Instructions.  Guipure  Patterns. 

Crewel  Work. 

New  and  Revised  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  7*.  6d. 

***  jfust  as  The  Book  of  Household  Management  takes  due  precedence  of 
every  other  Cookery  Book,  so  this  extraordinary  collection  of  Needlework  Designs 
has  become  the  book,  par  excellence,  for  Ladies  to  consult,  both  for  Instruction  in 
Stitches  and  all  kinds  of  Work,  and  Patterns  of  elegant  style  and  irreproachable 
good  taste. 

MADAME   GOUBAUD'S 
SHILLING     NEEDLEWORK     BOOKS. 

Imperial  i6mo,  ornamental  wrapper,  price  is.  each. 

1.  Tatting  Patterns.     With  66  Illustrations. 

2.  Embroidery  Patterns.     With  85  Illustrations. 

3.  Crochet  Patterns.     With  48  Illustrations. 

4.  Knitting  and  Netting  Patterns.     With  64  Illustrations. 

5.  Patterns  of  Monograms,  Initials,  &c.      151  Illustrations. 

6.  Guipure  Patterns.     With  71  Illustrations. 

7.  Point  Lace  Book.     With  78  Illustrations. 


MADAME  GOUBAUD'S 
NEEDLEWORK     INSTRUCTION     BOOKS. 

Imperial  i6mo,  ornamental  wrapper,  price  6d.  each. 

1.  Berlin  Wool  Instructions.     With  18  Illustrations. 

2.  Embroidery  Instructions.     With  65  Illustrations. 

3.  Crochet  Instructions.     With  24  Illustrations. 


Home  Needlework.     With  80  Diagrams.     Price  is. 
Art  Needlework.     Illustrated.     Price  is. 
The  Fancy  Needlework  Instruction  Book.     Price  it. 
(See  also  "  The  Ladies'  Bazaar  and  Fancy-Fair  Books.") 

London:   WARD,  LOCK  &>  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


ETIQUETTE  BOOKS. 


THE  STANDARD  ETIQUETTE  BOOKS. 

THE  MANNERS  OF  POLITE  SOCIETY;  or,  Etiquette  for 

Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.  A  Complete  Guide  to  Visiting,  Entertaining, 
and  Travelling,  Conversation,  the  Toilette,  Courtship,  &c.  ;  with  Hints  on 
Marriage,  Music,  Domestic  Affairs,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  elegantly  bound,  cloth 
gilt,  3s.  6d. 

ALL  ABOUT  ETIQUETTE;  or,  The  Manners  of  Polite  Society  : 
for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families  ;  Courtship,  Correspondence,  Carving, 
Dining,  Dress,  Ball  Room,  Marriage,  Parties,  Riding,  Travelling,  Visiting, 
&c.  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2.S.  6d. 


THE  COMPLETE  ETIQUETTE  FOR  LADIES.  A  Guide 

to  Visiting,  Entertaining,  and  Travelling:  with  Hints  on  Courtship,  Marriage, 
and  Dress  ;  In  the  Street,  Shopping,  At  Church,  Visiting,  Conversation,  Obliga- 
tions to  Gentlemen,  Presents,  Dinners,  Travelling,  Offers  and  Refusals,  Corre- 
spondence, Courtship,  Marriage,  &c.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  is. 


THE  COMPLETE    ETIQUETTE    FOR    GENTLEMEN. 

A  Guide  to  the  Table,  the  Toilette,  and  the  Ball  Room  ;  with  Hints  on  Court- 
ship, Music,  and  Manners,  In  the  Street,  Attendance  on  Ladies,  Visiting,  Dress, 
Dinners,  Carving,  Wines,  the  Ball  Room,  Buying  and  Selling,  the  Smoking  and 
Billiard  Rooms,  &c     Post  8vo,  cloLh,  i*. 


THE    COMPLETE    ETIQUETTE    FOR   FAMILIES.     A 

Guide  to   Conversation,    Parties,   Travel,   and   the  Toilette ;    with   Hints  on 
Domestic  Affairs.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  is. 


HOSTESS  AND  GUEST.  A  Guide  to  the  Etiquette  of  Dinners, 
Suppers,  Luncheons,  the  Precedence  of  Guests,  &c.  With  numerous  Engrav- 
ings.   Fcap.  8vo,  ornamental  wrapper,  is,  ;  cloth  gilt,  is.  6d. 


THE  "HOW"  HANDBOOKS. 


Elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  with  beautifully  Coloured  Frontispiece, 
price  6d.  each  ;  or  in  wrapper,  3d. 

1.  How  to  Dance  ;  or,  Etiquette  of  the  Ball  Room. 

2.  How  to  Woo  ;  or,  The  Etiquette  of  Courtship  and  Marriage. 

3.  How  to  Dress  ;  or.  The  Etiquette  of  the  Toilet. 

4.  How  to  Dine ;  or,  Etiquette  of  the  Dinner  Table. 

5.  How  to  Manage  ;  or,  Etiquette  of  the  Household. 

6.  How  to  Entertain  ;  or,  Etiquette  for  Visitors. 

7.  How  to  Behave  ;  or,  The  Etiquette  of  Society. 

8.  How  to  Travel ;  or.  Etiquette  for  Ship,  Rail,  Coach,  or  Saddle. 
%"*  These  elegant  and  attractive  little  Manuals  will  be  found  useful  Text- 
Books  for  the  subjects  to  luhich  i key  refer  ;  they  are  full  of suggestive  hints,  and 
are  undoubtedly  superior  to  any  hitherto  published. 

London:  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


E VERY-DAY  HANDBOOKS. 


BEETON'S  EVERY-DAY  HANDBOOKS. 


These  books  supply  the  information  "which  is  likely  to  be  needed  at  times  when 
more  elaborate  treatises  are  not  available  ;  tlu  right  things  to  do  are  here  ready  to 

the  lund.  

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.  each. 

1.  Beeton's   Every-Day   Cookery   and    Housekeeping    Book. 

Comprising  Instructions  for  Mistresses  and  Servants,  and  a  Collection  of 
over  1,650  Practical  Recipes.  With  Hundreds  of  Engravings  and  142 
Coloured  Figures,  showing  the  modern  mode  of  sending  Dishes  to  Table. 

2.  Beeton's   Dictionary  of  Every-Day  Gardening.     A  Popular 

Encyclopaedia  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture.  With  many 
Engravings  and  Coloured  Plates,  made  after  original  Water-Colour  Drawings. 

3.  The   Manners   of  Polite   Society;   or,  Etiquette   for  Ladies, 

Gentlemen,  and  Families.     Illustrated. 


I  BEETON'S   "ALL  ABOUT  IT"  BOOKS. 

j  These  books  are  really  what  the  title  of  the  Series  indicates — compendiums  of 

I    all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  about  the  subjects  treated  of. 

'  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

;    1.  All  About  Cookery.    A  Collection  of  Practical  Recipes,  arranged 

J  in  Alphabetical  Order,  and  fully  Illustrated. 

\   2.  All  About   Everything.     A  Domestic  Encyclopaedia,  consisting 

j  of  Practical  Recipes  and  Every-Day  Information,  fully  Illustrated, 

i  3.   All    About    Gardening.      A  Popular    Dictionary   of    Practical 

i  Gardening,    containing    full    and    practical    Instructions    in    the  different 

j  branches  of  Horticultural  Science.     Illustrated. 

j   5.  The    Dictionary   of    Every-day    Difficulties ;    or,    All  about 

Hard  Words. 

6.  All   About    Book-keeping.       A   Comprehensive   Treatise,    ex- 

emplified in  Complete  Sets  of  Account  Books,  arranged  to  form  a  course  of 
practice  in  Single  and  Double  Entry. 

7.  All    About    Etiquette.      A    Manual    of   Politeness  and  Good 

Manners,  for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     Illustrated. 

8.  The  Mother's  Heme  Book.     Containing  Practical  Instructions 

for  the  Preservation  of  her  Own  and  her  Infant's  Health.     Fully  Illustrated. 


BEETON'S   SHILLING   LEGAL    HANDBOOKS. 

Now  Ready,  in  strong  linen  covers,  price  is.  each. 


1.  Property. 

2.  Women,  Children, and  Registra- 

tion. 

3.  Divorce  &  Matrimonial  Causes. 

4.  Wills,  Executors,  and  Trustees. 

5.  Transactions  in   Trade,  Securi- 

ties, and  Sureties. 

6.  Partnership     and     Joint-Stock 

Companies. 

7.  Landlord  and  Tenant,  Lodgers, 

Rates  and  Taxes. 


8.  Masters, Apprentices, Servants, 

and  Working  Contracts. 

9.  Auctions,  Valuations,  Agency, 

Games,  and  Wagers. 

10.  Compositions,       Liquidations, 

and  Bankruptcy. 

11.  Conveyance,     Travellers,    and 

Innkeepers. 

12.  Powers,   Agreements,    Deeds, 

and  Arbitrations. 

13.  The  County  Court. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


INDISPENSABLE  HANDBOOKS. 


SYLVIA'S  HOME  HELP  SER/ES 

of  Useful  Handbooks  for  Ladies. 
Price  is.  each. 

1.  HOW  TO  DRESS  WELL  ON  A  SHILLING  A-DAY. 

A  Guide  to  Home  Dressmaking  and  Millinery.  With  a  large  Sheet  of  Dia- 
grams for  Cutting  out  Dress  Bodices  in  Three  Sizes,  and  Fifty  Diagrams  of 
Children's  Clothing. 

2.  ART  NEEDLEWORK  :  A  Guide  to  Embroidery  in  Crewels, 

Silks,  Applique',  &c,  with  Instructions  as  to  Stitches,  and  explanatory 
I  liagrams.     With  a  large  and  valuable  Sheet  of  Designs  in  Crewel  Work 

3.  HOSTESS    AND    GUEST.     A   Guide  to  the   Etiquette   of 

Dinners,  Suppers,  Luncheons,  the  Precedence  of  Guests,  &c.     Illustrated. 

4.  BABIES,  AND  HOW  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  THEM. 

Containing  full  and  practical  Information  on  every  subject  connected  with 
"  Baby."    With  a  large  Pattern  Sheet  of  Infants'  Clothing. 

5.  DRESS,  HEALTH,    AND   BEAUTY.     Containing  Practi- 

cal Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  Modern  Costume,  regarded  from  an 
Artistic  and  Sanitary  point  of  view.     Illustrated. 

6.  THE    HOUSE    AND    ITS  FURNITURE.     A  Common- 

Sense  Guide  to  House  Building  and  House  Furnishing.  Containing  plain 
Directions  as  to  Choosing  a  Site.  Buying,  Building,  Heating,  Lighting, 
Ventilating,  and  Completely  Furnishing.     With  170  Illustrations. 

7.  INDIAN   HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT.     Containing 

Hints  on  Bungalows,  Packing,  Domestic  Servants,  &c.  Invaluable  for  all 
visiting  India. 

8.  HOW  TO  MANAGE  HOUSE  AND  SERVANTS,  and 

Make  the  Most  of  your  Means. 

9.  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN,  in  Health,  Sick- 

ness  and  Disease. 

10.  ARTISTIC  HOMES;  or,   How  to  Furnish  with  Taste.     A 

Handbook  for  all  Housewives.     Profusely  Illustrated. 

11.  HOW  TO  MAKE  HOME  HAPPY.     A  Book  of  Household 

Hints  and  Information,  with  500  OHds  and  Ends  worth  Remembering. 

12.  HINTS    AND    HELPS    FOR    EVE^Y-DAY    EMER- 

GENCIES. Including  Social,  Rural,  and  Domestic  Economy,  Household 
Medicine,  Casualties,  Pecuniary  Embarrassments,  Legal  Difficulties,  ^c. 

13.  THE  ECONOMICAL  HOUSEWIFE;  or,  How  to  Make 

the  Most  of  Everything.     With  about  50  Illustrations. 

14.  SYLVIA'S  BOOK  OF  THE  TOILET.     A  Lady's  Guide 

to  Dress  and  Beauty.     With  30  Illustrations. 

15.  HOME  NEEDLEWORK.     A  Trustworthy  Guide  to  the  Art 

of  Plain  Sewing.    With  about  80  Diagrams. 

16.  CHILDREN,  AND  WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THEM.     A 

Guide  for  Mothers  respecting  the  Management  of  their  Boys  and  Girls. 

17.  OUR  LEISURE  HOURS.     A  Book  of  Recreation  for  the 

Use  of  Old  and  Young.     Illustrated. 

iS.  THE      FANCY      NEEDLEWORK      INSTRUCTION 

BOOK.     Profusely  Illustrated. 

19.  THE  ETIQUETTE  OF  MODERN  SOCIETY.     Illust. 
London:  WARD,  LOCK  &•  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


GAMES  AND  AMUSEMENTS. 


THE  BILLIARD  BOOK.    By  Captain  Crawley,  Author  of  the 

Articles  on  "  Billiards  and  Bagatelle"  in  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  &c, 
and  William  Cook,  Five  Years  Champion.  With  54  Steel  Engravings  and 
many  Woodcuts.     Royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  price  15$. 

THE  HANDY  BOOK  OF  GAMES  FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

By  Captain  Crawley.  Comprising  Billiards,  Bagatelle,  Whist,  Loo, 
Crihbage,  Chess,  Draughts,  Backgammon,  Ecarte,  Piquet,  All  Fours,  &c 
With  many  Illustrations  and  Diagrams.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

BILLIARDS:  Its  Theory  and  Practice.  With  the  Scientific 
Principle  of  the  Side  Stroke,  the  Spot  Stroke,  &c,  and  a  Chapter  on  Bagatelle. 
By  Captain  Ckawley,  Author  of  "  The  Billiard  Book,"  &c.  With  upwards  of  40 
Diagrams.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2$.  6d. 

THE  CARD  PLAYER'S  MANUAL.     By  Captain  Crawley. 

Comprising  Whist,  Loo  andCribbage,  Bezique,  Ecarte,  Napoleon,  Put,  Euchre, 
All  Fours,  Pope  Joan,  Polish  Bank,  and  all  the  Round  Games.  Crown  8vo 
boards,  zs-  ;  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

BEETON'S   HOUSEHOLD   AMUSEMENTS   &   ENJOY- 

MENTS.  Comprising  Acting  Charades,  Burlesques,  Conundrums,  Kmgmas, 
Rebuses,  and  Puzzles  in  endless  variety.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and 
many  Engravings.     Handsomely  bound,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges.  5s 

The  MODERN  METHOD  of  TRAINING  for  RUNNING, 

WALKING,  ROWING,  AND  BOXING.  By  Charles  Westhall, 
Pedestrian  Champion.     Pott  8vo,  cloth,  is. 

HINTS    ON    HORSEMANSHIP      By  Colonel  Greenwood. 

With  numerous  Wood  Engravings.     C»"-,o  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  21.  6d. 


CAPTAIN  CRAWLEY'S  MILLING  HANDBOOKS. 

Each  Volume  fully  Illustrated,  3'»d  Edited  by  Captain  Crawley, 
Author  of  "  The  dilliard  Book,"  &c. 

OUT-DOOR  GAMES. 
Fcap.  8vo,  wrapper,  if.  each  ;  cloth  gilt,  11.  6d. 

1.  Cricket,  Base-ball,  and  Rounders. 

2.  Foot-ball,  Golf,  Curling,  Hockey,  &c. 

3.  Swimming,  Skating,  Rinking,  and  Sleighing. 

4.  Rowing,  Sailing,  Boating,  Canoeing,  &c. 

5.  Bicycle  Riding,  in  Theory  and  Practice. 

6.  Lawn  Tennis,  Croquet,  Badminton,  &c. 

7.  Gymnastics,  Athletics,  Training,  Boxing,  Wrestling,  &c. 

IN-DOOR  GAMES. 
Fcap.  8vo,  wrapper,  is.  each ;  cloth  gilt,  is.  6d. 

1.  Billiards  and  Bagatelle:  Their  Theory  and  Practice. 

2.  Whist,  Loo,  and  Cribbage  :  Their  Theory  and  Practice. 

3.  Chess  and  Draughts  :  Their  Theory  and  Practice. 

4.  Backgammon  :  Its  Theory  and  Practice. 

5.  Bezique,  and  the  New  Card  Games. 

London:   WARD,  LOCK  &>  CO.,  Salisbury  Square.  E.C. 


ILLUSTRATED  POETICAL  WORKS. 


"  The  power  of  English  Literature  is  in  its  Poets." 


MOXON'S  POPULAR  POETS. 

New  and  Enlarged  Editions,  with  Red  Border  Lines,  Critical  Memoirs  by 
William  Michael  Rossetti,  and  Illustrations. 


The  press  and  the  public,  alike  in  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  and  in  the 
United  States,  unite  in  their  testimony  to  the  immense  superiority  of  Messrs. 
Moxon's  Popular  Poets  over  any  other  similar  collections  pub  lished  by  any  other 
house.  Their  possession  of  the  Copyright  works  of  Coleridge,  Hood,  Keats,  Shelley, 
Wordsworth,  and  other  great  National  Poets,  places  this  series  above  rivalry. 


i.  Byron's  Poetical  Works. 

2.  Longfellow's  Poetical  Works. 

3.  Wordsworth's  Poetical  Works. 

4.  Scott's  Poetical  Works. 

5.  Shelley's  Poetical  Works. 

6.  Moore's  Poetical  Works. 

7.  Hood's  Poetical  Works. 

8.  Keats'  Poetical  Works. 

9.  Coleridge's  Poetical  Works. 

10.  Burns'  Poetical  Works. 

11.  Tupper's  Proverbial  Philosophy. 

The  Four  Series  Complete  in  One 
Vol.,  with  Portrait. 

12.  Milton's  Poetical  Works. 

13.  Campbell's  Poetical  Works. 

With  Red  Border  Lines,  Critical  Memo 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges, 


14.  Pope's  Poetical  Works. 

15.  Cowper's  Poetical  Works. 

16.  Humorous  Poems. 

17.  American  Poems. 

18.  Mrs.  Hemans'  Poetical  Works. 

19.  Thomson's  Poetical  Works. 

20.  Poetic  Treasures. 

21.  Hood's  Poetical  Works.    Second 
Series. 

22.  J.  G.  Whittier's  Poetical  Works. 

23.  J.  R.  Lowell's  Poetical  Works. 

24.  Young's  Poetical  Works. 

25.  Shakespeare's  Complete  Works. 

26.  Keble's  Christian  Year. 

27.  Poe's  Poetical  Works. 

ir,  and  Illustrations,  handsomely  bound, 


PRICE   3s.    6d.  PER  VOLUME. 

Also  to  he  had  in  the  following  varieties  of  binding— Morocco,  7$.  6d.  ;  morocco 
extra,  8j.  ;  tree  calf,  10s.  6d.;  relief  leather,  12$. 


MOXON'S  FIVE  SHILLING  POETS. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  top,  5s.;  half-morocco,  6s. 

Hood's  Serious  Poems.  With  Preface 
by  Thomas  Hood  the  Younger,  and 
numerous  Illustrations. 

Hood's  Comic  Poems.  With  Preface 
by  Thomas  Hood  the  Younger,  and 
numerous  Illu«trations. 

Shelley's  Poetical  Works.  With  Por- 
trait. 

Keats'  Poetical  Works.  With  a  Me- 
moir by  Lord  Houghton. 


Longfellow's  Poetical  Works.  With 
Memoir  by  William  Michael  Ros- 
setti.    Illustrated. 

Scott's  Poetical  Works.  With  Me- 
moir by  William  Michael  Rossetti. 
Illustrated. 

Hood's  Poetical  Works.  1st  Series. 
With  Memoir  by  William  Michael 
Rossetti.     Illustrated. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  &•  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  B.C. 


ILLUSTRATED  GIFT  BOOKS. 


THE   GOOD    WORTH   LIBRARY, 


In  the  Good  Worth  Library  no  works  have  been  admitted  in  which  the  three 
requisites  for  good  worth  in  a  look,— namely ,  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  the 
furtherance  of  wisdom,  and  the  charm  of  amusement — are  not  combined,  and  whose 
ferusal  will  not  satisfy  the  mind,  as  with  good,  wholesome  and  strengthening  food. 


Fully  Illustrated  and  handsomely  bound,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  each. 

1.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  from  this  World  to  that  which 

is  to  Come.     With  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  H.  W.  Dulcken,  Ph.D.,  and 
100  Illustrations  by  Thomas  Dalziel,  Engraved  by  Dalziel  Brothers. 

2.  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson  ;  or,  The  Adventures  of  a  Swiss 

Pastor  and  his  Family  on  an  Uninhabited  Island.     Translated  by  Henry 
Frith.    With  Coloured  Plates  and  upwards  of  200  Engravings. 

3.  Andersen's  Stories  for  the  Young.      By  Hans  Christian 

Andersen.    With  many  full-page  and  other  Engravings. 

4.  Andersen's  Popular  Tales  for  Children.  By  Hans  Christian 

Andersen.    With  many  full-page  and  other  Engravings. 

5.  Anne  and  Jane  Taylor's  Poetry  for  Children.      Containing 

the  Original  Poems,  Hymns  for  Infant  Minds,  and  Rhymes  for  the  Nursery. 
With  many  Engravings. 

7.  Fifty  Celebrated  Women  :  Their  Virtues  and  Failings,  and  the 

Lessons  of  their  Lives.     With  many  Engravings. 

8.  Fifty  Celebrated   Men  :  Their  Lives  and  Trials,  and  the  Deeds 

that  made  them  Famous.    With  many  Engravings. 

9.  Robinson  Crusoe.     By  Daniel  Defoe.     With  Memoir  of  the 

Author  and  many  Engravings. 

10.  The  Wonders  of  the  World,  in  Earth,   Sea,  and  Sky.     By 

Uncle  John.    With  123  Engravings. 

11.  Evenings  at  Home;   or,  The  Juvenile  Budget  Opened.     By 

Mrs.  Barbauxd  and  Dr.  Aiken.     With  many  Engravings. 

12.  The  Gentlemen  Adventurers  ;    or,  Antony  Waymouth.     By 

W.  H.  G.  Kingston.    With  full- page  Engravings. 

13.  Sandford  and  Merton  (The  History  of).     By  Thomas  Day. 

With  ico  Engravings  by  Dalziel  Brothers. 

14.  The  Boy's  Own    Sea   Stories.      Being  the  Adventures  of  a 

Sailor  in  the  Navy,  the  Merchant  Service,  and  on  a  Whaling  Cruise.     Told 
by  Himself.     With  full-page  Engravings. 

16.  Great  Inventors:  The  Sources  of  their  Usefulness,  and  the  Re- 

sults of  their  Efforts.    With  109  Engravings. 

17.  The  Marvels  of  Nature;  or,  Outlines  of  Creation.     With  400 

Engravings  by  Dalziel  Brothers. 

18.  The  Boy's  Own  Book  of  Manufactures  and  Industries  of 

the  World.     With  365  Engravings  by  Dalziel  Brothers. 


London  :    WARD,  LOCK  &>  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


ILLUSTRATED   GIFT  BOOKS. 

The  Good  Worth  Library — continued. 

19.  Famous  Boys,  and  How  they  Became  Famous  Men.      With 

many  Engravings. 

20.  Triumphs  of   Perseverance  and  Enterprise.      By  Thomas 

Cooper.     With  many  Engravings. 

21.  The  Crusades  and  Crusaders.     The  Story  of  the  Struggle  for 

the  Holy  Sepulchre.     By  J.  G.  Edgar.    With  full-page  Engraving's. 

22.  The   Merchant's  Clerk ;    or,   Mark  Wilton.      By  Rev.    C.    B. 

Tayler,  M.A.     With  full-page  and  other  Engravings. 

23.  The  Young  Marooners  ;  or,   The  Adventures  of  Robert  and 

Harold  on  the  Florida  Coast.    With  many  Engravings. 

24.  Holiday  House.     By  Catherine  Sinclair.     With  full-pare 

Engravings.  ° 

25.  The  Boy's  Book  of  Modern  Travel  and  Adventure.     With 

many  Engravings. 

26.  Mary  Bunyan,  the  Blind  Daughter  of  John  Bunyan.    By  Sallie 

Rochester  Ford.     With  full-page  Engravings. 

27.  The  Scottish  Chiefs.     By  Jane  Porter.     With  full-page  En- 

gravings. 

30.  Life  Thoughts.     Gathered  from  the  Extemporaneous  Discourses 

of  Henry  Ward  Beecher.     With  Red  Border  Lines. 

31.  The  Christian  Life.     Bible  Helps  and  Counsels  for  Every  Day 

throughout  the  Year.     With  Red  Border  Lines. 

32.  The  Perfect  Life.    By  William  E.  Channing. 

33.  Sacred  Heroes  and  Martyrs.     By  J.  T.  Headley.    Revised 

and    Edited   by  J.    W.    Kirton,    LL.D.,  Author  of    "Buy  your    Own 
Cherries." 

34.  Religion  and  Science  ;  or,  The  Truth  Revealed  in  Nature  and 

Scripture.    By  Joseph  Le  Conte. 

35.  Getting  On  in  the  World  ;  or,  Hints  on  Success  in  Life.     By 

William  Mathews,  LL.D. 

36.  Household  Stories.     By  the  Brothers  Grimm,  W.  Hauff,  &c. 

With  numerous  Engravings. 


CHILDREN  AT  JERUSALEM  :  A  Sketch  of  Modern  Life  in 

Syria.  By  Mrs.  Holman  Hunt.  Elegantly  bound,  cloth  gilt,  coloured  edges, 
price  3-r.  6d. 

LITERARY    CURIOSITIES    AND    ECCENTRICITIES. 

Collected  and  Edited  by  W.  A.  Clouston.  A  Book  of  Anecdotes,  Laconic 
Sayings,  and  Gems  of  Thought  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
2$.  6d. 

THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  A  LITTLE   RAGAMUFFIN. 

By  James  Greenwood,  Author  of  "  Journeys  through  London,"  "A  Night 
in  a  Workhouse,"  "Silas  the  Conjuror,"  &c.  With  full-page  Illustrations, 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  3.J.  6d. 

London:   WARD,  LOCK  &>  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  £.C. 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS, 


THE  FAMILY  CIRCLE   LIBRARY. 


A  Series  of  Popular  Books,  specially  designed  for  Gifts  and  Rewards,  and  for 
Family  Reading  and  Reference, 


Fully  Illustrated  and  handsomely  bound,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  each. 

1.  Margaret  Catchpole  (The  History  of).    By  Rev.  R.  Cobbold. 

With  Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations. 

2.  Beatrice;  or,  The  Unknown  Relatives.     By  Catherine  Sin- 

clair.   With  Coloured  Plates. 

3.  Amy  and  Hester;  or,  The  Long  Holidays.     By  H.  A.  Ford. 

With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  many  Engravings. 

4.  Wonders  and  Beauties  of  the  Year.     Popular  and  Poetical 

Descriptions  of  the  Wild  Flowers,  Birds,  and  Insects  of  the  Months.      By 
H.  G.  Adams.     With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  many  Engravings. 

5.  Wonders   and   Curiosities  of  Animal   Life.      By  George 

Kearley.     With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  many  Engravings. 

6.  Nature's  Gifts,  and  How  we  Use  them.     A  Familiar  Account 

of  our  Everyday  Wants,  Comforts,  and   Luxuries.      By  George   Dodd. 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  other  Illustrations. 

7.  Modern  Society;  or,  The  March  of  Intellect.     By  Catherine 

Sinclair.     With  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

8.  Herbert  Lovell ;  or,  Handsome  He  who  Handsome  Does.      By 

Rev.  F.  W.  B.  Bouverie.     With  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

9.  The  Sailor  Hero  ;  or,  The  Frigate  and  the  Lugger.    By  Captain 

Armstrong,   Author  of  "  The  Cruise  of  the  Daring."    With  full-page 
Illustrations. 

10.  The  Cruise  of  the  "  Daring."     A  Tale  of  the  Sea.     By  Capt. 

Armstrong,  Author  of  "The  Sailor  Hero."    With  full-page  Illustrations. 

11.  Life's  Contrasts;  or,   The   Four   Homes.     By   Mrs.    Gother 

Mann.     With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  other  Illustrations. 

12.  Popular  Preachers  of  the  Ancient  Church  :  Their  Lives  and 

their  Works.     By  Rev.  W.  Wilson.     With  Illustrations. 

13.  Edwin  and  Mary;  or,  The  Mother's  Cabinet.     With  Coloured 

Frontispiece  and  other  Illustrations. 

14.  The  Book  of  Children's  Hymns  and  Rhymes.     With  Co- 

lored Frontispiece  and  many  Engravings. 

15.  Locking  Heavenward  :  A  Series  of  Tales  and  Sketches  for  the 

Yeung.     By  Jane  C.  Simpson.     With  Coloured   Frontispiece   and  many 
Engravings. 

16.  Character  and  Culture.     By  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Canon 

Dale,  &c.     With  Passages  selected  from  the  Works  of  Eminent  Divines. 

17.  Pilgrims    Heavenward.      Essays  of  Counsel  and  Encourage- 

ment for  the  Christian  Life.     With  Coloured  Frontispiece. 


London:   WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


FOR  E  VER  Y  HOME. 


The  Family  Circle  Library— continued. 

18.   Preachers  and  Preaching,  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times.     By 
the  Rev.  Henry  Christmas.    With  Portraits. 

19    Julamerk;  or,  The  Converted  Jewess.     By  Mrs.  Webb.     With 
Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

20.  Fern    Leaves   from    Fanny's    Portfolio.     First   and    Second 

Series  Complete.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

21.  Orange  Blossoms  :  A  Book  for  All  who  have  Worn,  are  Wear- 

ing,  or  are   likely  to  Wear  Them.      Edited   by   T.   S.   Arthur.      With 
numerous  Illustrations. 

22.  The   Martyrs  of  Carthage ;    or,  The   Christian   Converts.     A 

Tale  of  the  Times  of  Old.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

23.  Modern  Accomplishments ;  or,  The  March  of  Intellect.     By 

Catherine   Sinclair,  Author  of    "  Beatrice,"   "  Modern  Society,"  &c. 
With  Coloured  Plates. 

26.  Poe's  Tales  of  Mystery,  Imagination,   and  Humour.     By 

Edgar  Allan  Poe.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

27.  Ballads  and  Poetical  Tales.     Selected  from  Percy,  Ritson, 

Evans,  Jamieson,  Scott,  &c. 

28.  Beeton's  Book  of  Birds  ;  Showing  how  to  Rear  and  Manage 

them  in  Sickness  and  in  Health.    With  Coloured  Plates  by  Harrison  Weir, 
and  over  100  Engravings. 

29.  Beeton's  Book  of  Poultry  and  Domestic  Animals  :    How 

to  Rear  and  Manage  them  in   Sickness  and  in    Health.      With  Coloured 
Plates  by  Harrison  Weir,  and  over  100  Engravings. 

31.  Journeys    through    London  ;    or,    Bye-ways  of    the   Modern 

Babylon.     By  James  Greenwood,  Author  of  "A  Night  in  a  Workhouse," 
&c.     With  12  double-page  Engravings. 

32.  Fanny  Fern's  New  Stories  for  Children.     By  the  Author  of 

"  Fern  Leaves."     Illustrated. 

33.  Adventures  of  Captain  Hatteras.     Containing  "  The  English 

at  the  North  Pole,"  and  "  The  Ice  Desert."     By   Jules  Verne.     With 
Coloured  Plates. 

34.  Twenty   Thousand   Leagues   Under  the    Sea.      First   and 

Second  Series  Complete.     By  Jules  Verne.     With  Coloured  Plates. 

35.  The  Wonderful  Travels.     Containing  "  Journey  into  the  In- 

terior of  the  Earth,"  and  "  Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon.     By  Jules  Verne. 
With  Coloured  Plates. 

36.  The    Moon   Voyage.      Containing  "  From  the  Earth  to   the 

Moon,"  and   "Round  the  Moon."      By  Jules   Verne.     With   Coloured 
Plates. 

37.  The    Boy's   Handy   Book   of    Games   and    Sports.      With 

Hundreds  of  Illustrations. 

38.  The  Boy's  Handy  Book  of  Natural  History.     With  about 

100  full-page  Engravings  by  W.  Harvey. 


London  :   WARD,  LOCK &°  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS, 


THE  FAMILY  CIRCLE    LIBRARY 


A  Series  of  Popular  Books,  specially  designed  for  Gifts  and  Rewards,  and  for 
Family  Reading  and  Reference. 


Fully  Illustrated  and  handsomely  bound,  cloth  gilt,  3*.  6d.  each. 

1.  Margaret  Catchpole  (The  History  of).   By  Rev.  R.  Cobbold. 

With  Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations. 

2.  Beatrice ;  or,  The  Unknown  Relatives.     By  Catherine  Sin- 

clair.    With  Coloured  Plates. 

3.  Amy  and  Hester;  or,  The  Long  Holidays.     By  H.  A.  Ford. 

With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  many  Engravings. 

4.  Wonders  and  Beauties  of  the  Year.     Popular  and  Poetical 

Descriptions  of  the  Wild  Flowers,  Birds,  and  Insects  of  the  Months.      By 
H.  G.  Adams.     With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  many  Engravings. 

5.  Wonders   and   Curiosities  of  Animal   Life.      By  George 

Kearley.     With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  many  Engravings. 

6.  Nature's  Gifts,  and  How  we  Use  them.     A  Familiar  Account 

of  our  Everyday  Wants,  Comforts,  and   Luxuries.      By   George   Dodd. 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  other  Illustrations. 

7.  Modern  Society;  or,  The  March  of  Intellect.     By  Catherine 

Sinclair.     With  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

8.  Herbert  Lovell ;  or,  Handsome  He  who  Handsome  Does.      By 

Rev.  F.  W.  B.  Bouverie.    With  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

9.  The  Sailor  Hero  ;  or,  The  Frigate  and  the  Lugger.    By  Captain 

Armstrong,   Author  of  "  The  Cruise  of  the  Daring."    With  full-page 
Illustrations. 

10.  The  Cruise  of  the  "  Daring."     A  Tale  of  the  Sea.     By  Capt. 

Armstrong,  Author  of  "The  Sailor  Hero."    With  full-page  Illustrations. 

11.  Life's  Contrasts;  or,   The  Four   Homes.     By  Mrs.   Gother 

Mann.     With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  other  Illustrations. 

12.  Popular  Preachers  of  the  Ancient  Church  :  Their  Lives  and 

their  Works.     By  Rev.  W.  Wilson.     With  Illustrations. 

13.  Edwin  and  Mary;  or,  The  Mother's  Cabinet.     With  Coloured 

Frontispiece  and  other  Illustrations. 

14.  The  Book  of  Children's  Hymns  and  Rhymes.     With  Co- 

lov""ed  Frontispiece  and  many  Engravings. 

15.  Locking  Heavenward  :  A  Series  of  Tales  and  Sketches  for  the 

Ycung.     By  Jane  C.  Simpson.     With  Coloured    Frontispiece  and  many 
Engravings. 

16.  Character  and  Culture.      By  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Canon 

Dale,  &c.    With  Passages  selected  from  the  Works  of  Eminent  Divines. 

17.  Pilgrims    Heavenward.      Essays  of   Counsel  and  Encourage- 

ment for  the  Christian  Life.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece. 


London:   WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


FOR  EVERY  HOME. 


The  Family  Circle  Library — continued. 
18.   Preachers  and  Preaching,  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times.     By 

the  Rev.  Henry  Christmas.     With  Portraits. 

19   Julamerk ;  or,  The  Converted  Jewess.     By  Mrs.  Webb.     With 

Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

20.  Fern    Leaves   from    Fanny's    Portfolio.     First   and    Second 

Series  Complete.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

21.  Orange  Blossoms  :  A  Book  for  All  who  have  Worn,  are  Wear- 

ing,  or  are   likely   to  Wear  Them.      Edited   by   T.   S.   Arthur.      With 
numerous  Illustrations. 

22.  The   Martyrs  of  Carthage;    or,   The   Christian   Converts.     A 

Tale  of  the  Times  of  Old.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

23.  Modern  Accomplishments  ;  or,  The  March  of  Intellect.     By 

Catherine   Sinclair,  Author  of    "  Beatrice,"   "  Modern  Society,"   &c. 
With  Coloured  Plates. 

26.  Poe's  Tales  of  Mystery,  Imagination,   and  Humour.     By 

Edgar  Allan  Poe.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

27.  Ballads  and  Poetical  Tales.     Selected  from  Percy,  Ritson, 

Evans,  Jamieson,  Scott,  &c. 

28.  Beeton's  Book  of  Birds  ;  Showing  how  to  Rear  and  Manage 

them  in  Sickness  and  in  Health.    With  Coloured  Plates  by  Harrison  Weir, 
and  over  100  Engravings. 

29.  Beeton's  Book  of  Poultry  and  Domestic  Animals  :    How 

to  Rear  and  Manage  them  in    Sickness  and  in    Health.      With  Coloured 
Plates  by  Harrison  Weir,  and  over  100  Engravings. 

31.  Journeys    through    London  ;    or,    Bye-ways  of    the    Modern 

Babylon.     By  James  Greenwood,  Author  of  "A  Night  in  a  Workhouse," 
&c.     With  12  double-page  Engravings. 

32.  Fanny  Fern's  New  Stories  for  Children.     By  the  Author  of 

"  Fern  Leaves."     Illustrated. 

33.  Adventures  of  Captain  Hatteras.     Containing  "The  English 

at  the  North  Pole,"  and  "The  Ice  Desert."     By   Jules  Verne.     With 
Coloured  Plates. 

34.  Twenty  Thousand   Leagues   Under  the    Sea.      First   and 

Second  Series  Complete.     By  Jules  Verne.     With  Coloured  Plates. 

35.  The  Wonderful  Travels.     Containing  "Journey  into  the  In- 

terior of  the  Earth,"  and  "  Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon.     By  Jules  Verne. 
With  Coloured  Plates. 

36.  The    Moon   Voyage.       Containing  "From  the   Earth   to    the 

Moon,"  and    "Round  the  Moon."      By  Jules   Verne.     With   Coloured 
Plates. 

37.  The   Boy's   Handy   Book   of   Games   and   Sports.      With 

Hundreds  of  Illustrations. 

38.  The  Boy's  Handy  Book  of  Natural  History.     With  about 

100  full-page  Engravings  by  W.  Harvey. 


London :   WARD,  LOCKS*  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


STANDARD  WORKS  BY  GREAT  WRITERS. 

WE  WORLD  LIBRARY  OF  STANDARD  BOOKS. 


A  Series  of  Standard  Works,  including  many  of  the  acknowledged  Master- 
pieces of  Historical  and  Critical  Literature,  made  more  accessible  than  hitherto  to 
the  general  reader  by  publication  in  a  cheap  form  and  at  a  moderate  price. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 

1.  Hallam's   Constitutional  History  of   England.     From  the 

Accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  Death  of  George  II.  By  Henry 
Hallam,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  Lord  Macaulay's  Essay  on  the  same. 
970  pp.,  5s.     Library  Edition,  demy  8vo,  7*.  6d. ;  half-calf,  12s. 

2.  Hallam's  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.     720  pp.,  3^.  6d. 

Library  Edition,  demy  8vo,  894  pp.,  6s.;  half-calf,  10s.  6d. 

3.  Hallam's  Church  and  State.    By  the  Author  of  "The  Con- 

stitutional History  of  England."    400  pp.,  21.  6d. 

5.  The    Wealth  of  Nations  (An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 

Causes  of).  By  Adam  Smith.  782  pp.,  3s.  6d.;  half-calf,  js.6d.  Library 
Edition,  demy  8vo,  800  pp.,  6s.;  half-calf,  10s.  6d. 

6.  Adam  Smith's  Essays  :  Moral  Sentiments,  Astronomy,  Physics, 

&c.     By  the  Author  of  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations."    476  pp.,  3s.  6d. 

7.  Hume's    History  of  England.      From  the  Invasion  of  Julius 

Caesar  to  the  Revolution  in  1688.  By  David  Hume.  In  3  Vols.  2,240 
pp.,  10s.  6d.     Library  Edition,  demy  8vo,  iSs. 

8.  Hume's  Essays  :  Literary,  Moral,  and  Political.    558  pp.,  $s.  6d. 

9.  Montaigne's   Essays.     All  the  Essays  of  Michael  the  Seigneur 

de  Montaigne.  Translated  by  Charles  Cotton.  684  pp.,  3s.  6d. ; 
half-calf,  ys.  6d.   Library  Edition,  demy  8vo,  920  pp.,  6s. ;  half-calf,  10s.  6d. 

10.  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry.     From  the  Eleventh  to 

the  Seventeenth  Century.     By  Thomas  Warton,  B.D.     1,032  pp.,  6s. 

11.  The   Court   and   Times   of   Queen   Elizabeth.      By  Lucy 

Aikin.     530  pp.,  3$.  6d. 

12.  Edmund  Burke's  Choice  Pieces.     Containing  the  Speech  on 

the  Law  of  Libel,  Reflections  on  Revolution  in  France,  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,  Abridgment  of  English  History.     3s.  6d. 

13.  Herbert's  Autobiography  and  History  of   England  under 

Henry  VIII.  By  Edward,  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury.  770  pp.,  3s.  6d. 

14.  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England.    By  Horace 

Walpole.    538  pp.,  3s.  6d. 

15.  M'Culloch's  Principles  of  Political  Economy.    With  Sketch 

of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Science.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch.  360  pp., 
3s.  6d. 

16.  Locke's  Letters  on  Toleration.     By  John  Locke.     400  pp., 

is.  6d. 

20.  Essays  on  Beauty  and  Taste  :  On  Beauty,  by  Francts,  Lord 

Jeffrey  ;  On  Taste,  by  Archibald  Alison,  LL.D.    324  pp.,  3s.  6d. 

21.  Milton's    Early    Britain,  under   Trojan,    Roman,    and    Saxon 

Rule,  by  John  Milton.      With  More's  England  under  Richard  III.,  and 
Bacon's  England  under  Henry  VIII.    430  pp.,  3s.  6d. 
23.  Macaulay:  Reviews,  Essays,  and  Poems,      650  pp.,  3*.  6d. 

half-calf,  71.  6d. 
London:   WARD,  LOCK  &>  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


STANDARD  WORKS  BY  GREAT  WRITERS. 


The  World  Library— -continued. 
24.  Sydney  Smith's  Essays,  Social  and  Political.     550  pp.,  3*.  6d. 
Lord  Bacon.     Containing  the  Proficience  and  Advancement  of 
Learning,  the  New  Atlantis,  Historical  Sketches  and  Essays.       e*>  PP.. 
3s.  6d.;  half-calf,  js.  6d. 

Essays  by  Thomas  de  Quincey.      Containing  Confessions  of 

an  Opium  Eater,  Bentley,  Parr,  Goethe,  Letters  to  a  Young  Man,  &c. 
500  pp.,  3s.  6d. 

27.  Josephus  (The  Complete  Works  of).  Translated  by  William 

Whiston,  A.M.  With  Life  of  the  Author,  and  Marginal  Notes  giving  the 
Essence  of  the  Narrative.  810  pp.,  3s.  6d.  Library  Edition,  demy  8vo,  6s. 
Paley's  Works.  Containing  "The  Evidences  of  Christianity," 
"  Horae  Paulina?,"  and  "  Natural  Theology."  By  William  Paley,  D.D. 
With  Life,  Introduction,  and  Notes.     3$.  6d. 

Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying.  The  Rules  and  Exercises 
of  Holy  Living  and  Dying.  By  Jeremy  Taylor.  D.D.  With  Life,  In- 
troduction, and  Notes.     2s.  6d. 

Milman's  History  of  the  Jews.     By  H.  H.  Milman,  D.D., 

Dean  of  St.  Paul's.     500  pp.,  3s.  td. 

Macaulay.     Second  Series.     Reviews  and  Essays.     3^.  6d. 

Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding,     y.  6d. 

Plutarch's  Lives.     By  Langhorne.     5j\ 

Uniform  with  the  Library  Edition  of  "Hume's  England," 
"  Hallam's  England,"  &c. 

Shakespeare's  Complete  Works.    With  Life  and  Glossary.    Demy 
8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
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WARD  AND  LOCK'S 

SI 

The  nominal  price  at  ivhi 

rANDARD    POETS. 

ch  this  Series  is  offered  to  the  public  places  the  works 

of  our  greatest  Poets  well  1 
Croi 

viihin  the  reach  0/  all. 

Kn  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  each. 

I.  Longfellow. 

15.  Shelley. 

2.   Scott. 

16.  Hood.     2nd  Series 

3.  Wordsworth. 

17.  Thomson. 

4.  Milton. 

18.  Tupper's  Proverbial  Philo- 

5.  Cowper. 

sophy. 

6.   Keats. 

19.  Humorous  Poems. 

7.   Hood,     rst  Series 

20.   American  Poems. 

S.   Byron. 

21.  Whittier. 

9.  Burns. 

22.   Lowell. 

10.   Mrs.  Hemans. 

23.   Shakespeare. 

11.  Pope. 

24.    Poetic  Treasures. 

12.   Campbell. 

25.  Keble's  Christian  Year. 

13.  Coleridge. 

26.  Young. 

14.   Mcore. 

27.  Poe. 

JUmdon:  WARD, 

LOCK  &>  CO.,  Salisbury  Sqtiare,  E.C. 

CLASSICS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


WARD  AND  LOCK'S 

BOOKS  FOR  ALL   TIME 


Literary  Masterpieces,  such  as  are  included  in  this  Series,  take  their  place 
among  our  permanent  institutions.  They  are  not  only  certain  to  receive  the 
admiration  of  future  generations  of  readers,  but  they  are  rightfully  the  property 
of  all  living  admirers  of  the  works  of  genius,  and  should  be  within  the  reach  of 
all.     This  is  rendered  possible  by  the  present  issue  in  a  cheap  form. 


Crown  8vo,  wrapper,  if.;  cloth  gilt,  2S. 

i.  Macaulay.     Reviews  and  Essays. 

2.  Sydney  Smith.     Essays,  Social  and  Political. 

3.  De  Quincey.  Confessionsof  an  Opium  Eater,  &c. 

4.  Lord  Bacon.     Essays,  Civil  and  Moral,  &c. 

5.  Macaulay  (Second  Series).     Reviews  and  Essays. 

6.  Lord  Bacon  (Second  Series).   New  Atlantis,  &c. 

7.  Sydney  Smith  (Second  Series).      Essays,  Social  and  Political. 
9.  De  Quincey  (Second  Series). 

10.  Josephus.     Antiquities  of  the  Jews.     is.  6d.  and  zs. 

11.  Josephus.     Wars  of  the  Jews.     is.  and  is.  6d. 

12.  Macaulay  (Third  Series). 


THE  BOYS'  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  OF 

HEROES,    PATRIOTS,    AND   PIONEERS. 

The  Story  of  their  Daring  Adventures  and  Heroic  Deeds. 


In  this  series  Biographies  are  narrated  exhibiting  the  force  of  cluiracter  of 
the  men  and  the  remarkable  adventures  they  encountered,  and  these  records  can 
scarcely  be  perused  without  exciting  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  the  Heroes  and 
of  wonder  at  tJie  magnitude  of  their  achievements. 


In  picture  boards,  2s.  ;  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  ;  gilt  edges,  3s.  td. 

1.  Columbus,  the  Discoverer  of  the  New  World. 

2.  Franklin,  Printer  Boy,  Statesman,  and  Philosopher. 

3.  Washington,  Hero  and  Patriot. 

4.  The  Puritan  Captain  ;  or,  The  Story  of  Miles  Standish. 

5.  Boone,  the  Backwoodsman,  the  Pioneer  of  Kentucky. 

6.  The  Terror  of  the  Indians ;  or,  Life  in  the  Backwoods. 

7.  The  Hero  of  the  Prairies  ;  or,  The  Story  of  Kit  Carson. 

8.  The  Spanish  Cavalier  ;  or,  De  Soto,  the  Discoverer. 

9.  Through  Prairie  and  Forest  ;  or,  De  Salle,  the  Pathfinder. 

10.  The  Shawnee  Prophet ;  or,  The  Story  of  Tecumseh. 

11.  The  Buccaneer  Chiefs  ;  or,  Captain  Kidd  and  the  Pirates. 

12.  Red  Eagle  ;  or,  The  War  in  Alabama. 

13.  The  Rival  Warriors  ;  Chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations. 

14.  The  Indian  Princess ;  or,  The  Story  of  Pocahontas. 

15.  The  Mexican  Prince  ;  or,  The  Story  of  Montezuma. 

London:   WARD,  LOCK  &>  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  MEN. 


THE  FRIENDLY   COUNSEL   SERIES. 


In  the  Volumes  of  the  Friendly  Counsel  Series,  the  object  has  been  kept  in 
view  to  spread  abroad  for  the  reading  public  the  good  words  of  the  present,  and 
preserve  for  them  the  wisdom  of  the  past.  From  first  to  last  the  effort  has  been, 
and  will  be,  to  make  the  Friendly  Counsel  Series  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
homely  truth  that  "A  Friend  in  Need  is  a  Friend  Indeed." 


Crown  8vo,  fancy  wrapper,  price  is.  each  ;   cloth  gilt,  is.  6d. ;  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges, 

price  2$. 

(Those  marked  thus  (*)  can  also  be  had  in  cloth,  extra  gilt,  side,  back,  and  edges, 

price  2S.  6d.  each.) 

i.*Timothy  Titcomb's  Letters  addressed  to  Young  People. 

2.*Beecher's  Lectures  to  Young  Men  on  various  Important  Sub- 
jects.    By  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Author  of  "Life  Thoughts." 

3.*Getting  On  in  the  World  ;  or,  Hints  on  Success  in  Life.     By 

William  Mathews,  LL.D.     First  Series. 

4.*Cobbett's    Advice   to    Young    Men,   and    incidentally    to 

Young  Women.     With  Notes  and  Memoir  of  the  Author. 

5.  Christians  in  Council ;  or,  The  Pastor  and  his  Friends.   By  the 

Author  of  "  Stepping  Heavenward." 

6.  How  to  Make  a  Living  :  Suggestions  upon  the  Art  of  Making, 

Saving,  and  Using  Money.     By  George  Cary  Eggleston. 

7.  The  Art  of  Prolonging  Life.      Translated,  completely  Revised, 

and  Adapted  for  all  Readers,  from  the  celebrated  work  by  Dr.  Hufeland. 

8.*Foster's  Decision  of  Character,  and  other  Essays.     With  Life 

of  the  Author  and  Notes. 

o.*Getting  On  in  the  World;  or,  Hints  on  Success  in  Life.  Second 

Series.     By  W.  Mathews,  LL.D. 

Io.*How  to  Excel  in  Business;    or,  The  Clerk's  Instructor.     A 
Complete  Guide  to  Success  in  the  World  of  Commerce.    By  James  Mason. 

n.*Todd's  Student's  Manual.    By  Rev.  John  Todd,  D.D.    New 

and  Revised  Edition,  with  Notes  by  the  Author. 

12.  How  to   Excel  in   Study;  or,  The  Student's  Instructor.     By 

James  Mason,  Author  of  "  How  to  Excel  in  Business,"  &c. 

13.  Money  :  How  to  Get,  How  to  Use,  and  How  to  Keep  It.    New 

and  Revised  Edition. 

14.  Oratory  and  Orators.   By  William  Mathews,  LL.D.,  Author 

of  "  Getting  On  in  the  World."     Edited  by  J.  W.  Kirton,  LL.D.,  Author 
of  "  Buy  Your  Own  Cherries." 


Crown  8vo,  bevelled  boards,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s. 
The  Friendly  Counsellor.    Containing  "Timothy  Titcomb's  Letters 
to  Young  People,"  "  Cobbett's  Advice  to  Young  Men,"  and  "  Beecher's  Lec- 
tures to  Young  Men." 

London  :   WARD,  LOCK  &>  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN'S  STORIES. 
WARD,  LOCK  AND  CO.'S 

ERCKMANN  -CHATRIAN    LIBRARY 


Either  to  the  young  who  are  learning  history,  to  the  old  who  desire  to  gain 
lessons  from  experience,  or  to  the  more  feminine  minds  who  delight  i?i  stories  of 
entrancing  interest,  the  exquisite  volumes  of  MM..  Erckmann-Chatrian  appeal 
in  tones  of  wholesome  and  invigorating  effect. 


Post  8vo,  picture  wrapper,  price  -is.  each  ;  cloth  gilt,  is.  6d. ;  cloth  gilt,  those  marked 
thus  (*),  with  page  Engravings,  2S.  6d.  each. 

The  addition  to  these  volumes  of  the  charming  Illustrations  of  Schuler, 
Bayard,  a7id  others,  render  them  hi  every  way  perfect. 


*i.   Madame  Therese. 

2.  The  Conscript. 
*3.  The  Great  Invasion. 

4.  The  Blockade. 
•5.  The  States-General. 
*6.  The  Country  in  Danger. 

7.  Waterloo. 
*8.   Illustrious  Dr.  Matheus. 
*g.  Stories  of  the  Rhine. 
fio.  Friend  Fritz. 


*n.  Alsatian  Schoolmaster. 
*I2.  The  Polish  Jew. 
13.  Master  Daniel  Rock. 

*I5.  Year    One    of    the    Re- 
public. 
*i6.  Citizen  Bonaparte. 
*I7.  ConfessionsofaClarionet 

Player. 

*i8.   The  Campaign  in  Kabylia 
*iq.   The    Man  Wolf. 
*20.  The  Wild  Huntsman. 


DOUBLE  VOLUMES.     Crown  8vo,  picture  boards,  2s.  each. 

1.  Under  Fire.     ("  Madame  Therese,"  and  "  The  Blockade.") 

2.  Two  Years  a  Soldier.     ("  The  Conscript,"  and  "Waterloo.") 

3.  The  Story  of  a  Peasant,  1789-1792.     ("  The  States-General," 

and  *'  The  Country  in  Danger/') 

4.  The  Story  of  a  Peasant,  1793-1815.     ("  Year  One  of  the  Re- 

public,*' and  "Citizen  Bonaparte.") 

5.  The  Mysterious  Doctor.     ("Dr.  Matheus,"  and  "Friend  Fritz.") 

6.  The  Buried  Treasure.   ("  Stories  of  the  Rhine,"  and  "  Clarionet 

Player.") 

7.  The  Old  Schoolmaster.      ("The  Alsatian  Schoolmaster,"  and 

"Campaign  in  Kabylia.") 

8.  Weird  Tales  of  the  Woods.     ("The  Man  Wolf,"  and  "The 

Wild  Huntsman.")    

In  new  and  handsome  binding,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  price  $s.  each. 
The   Story  of  a  Peasant,   1789-1792.      Containing   "The  States- 
General,"  and  "  The  Country  in  Danger."     With  57  full-page  Engravings. 

The  Story  of  a  Peasant,  1793-1815.     Containing  "Year  One  of 

the  Republic,"  and  "  Citizen  Bonaparte."    With  60  full-page  ELgraviugs. 
London  :   WARD,  LOCK  &>  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


BOOKS  FOR   YOUTH. 


THE  YOUTH'S  LIBRARY  OF  WONDER  AND  ADVENTURE. 

Crown  8vo,  picture  wrapper,  zs.  each  ;  cloth  gilt,  is.  td. ;  ditto,  gilt  edges,  2j. 
Healthy  literature  for  Boys  is  here  provided  in  a  cheap  and  popular  form. 

i.   A  Journey  into  the  Interior  of  the  Earth.     By  Jules  Verne. 
2    The  English  at  the  North  Pole.     By  Jules  Verne. 

3.  The  Ice  Desert.     By  Jules  Verne. 

4.  Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon.     By  Jules  Verne. 

5.  The  Mysterious  Document.     By  Jules  Verne. 

6.  On  the  Track.    By  Jules  Verne. 

7.  Among  the  Cannibals.     By  Jules  Verne. 

8.  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea.     Part  I. 

9.  Part  II. 

10.  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.     By  R.  H.  Dana. 

11.  From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon.     By  Jules  Verne. 

12.  Round  the  Moon.     By  Jules  Verne. 

13.  Sandford  and  Merton.     Illustrated. 

14.  Baron  Munchausen  :  His  Life,  Travels,  and  Adventures.  Illust. 

15.  Robinson  Crusoe.  By  Daniel  Defoe.   With  many  Engravings. 

16.  Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days.  By  Jules  Verne.  Illust. 

17.  A  Boy's  Life  Aboard  Ship,  as  it  is.     Illustrated. 

18.  Life  in  a  Whaler  ;  or,  Adventures  in  the  Tropical  Seas.     Illust. 

19.  Household  Stories.     By  the  Brothers  Grimm,  &c.     Illustrated. 

20.  The  Marvels  of  Nature.     With  400  Engravings. 

21.  Wonders  of  the  World.     With  123  Engravings. 

22.  The  Boy's  Own  Book  of  Manufactures  and  Industries  of 

the  World.     With  365  Engravings. 

23.  Fifty  Famous  Men.     With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 

24.  Great  Inventors.     With  109  Engravings. 

25.  The  Boy's  Handy  Book  of  Games.  Hundreds  of  Illustrations. 

26.  The  Boy's  Handy  Book  of  Natural  History.     Illustrated. 


DOUBLE  VOLUMES. 
Crown  8vo,  picture  boards,  zs.  each ;  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. ;  cloth  extra,  gilt,  31.  6d. 

1.  The  Adventures   of   Captain   Hatteras.     ("The   English  at 

the  North  Pole,"  find  "The  Ice  Desert.")      With  Coloured  Pictures. 

2.  Twenty  Thousand   Leagues    Under   the    Sea.      First   and 

Second  Series,  Complete.     With  Coloured  Pictures. 

3.  The   Wonderful  Travels.      Containing   "  A  Journey  into  the 

Interior  of  the  Earth,"  and  "  Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon."     Ditto. 

4.  The  Moon  Voyage.      Containing    "From   the   Earth   to   the 

Moon,"  and  "  Round  the  Moon."    With  Coloured  Pictures. 


London:   WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,   Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


POPULAR  BOOKS  BY  GOOD  AUTHORS. 


THE  FAMILY  GIFT  SERIES. 


A  cheap  issue  of  Popular  Books,  suitable  for  Prizes  and  Rewards. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  as.  6d.  each. 
T.  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson.     Translated  by  Henry  Frith. 

With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  over  200  Engravings. 

2.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.     With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author 

by  H.  W.  Dulcken,  Ph.D.,  and  100  Engravings. 

3.  Robinson  Crusoe.     By  Daniel  Defoe.     With  Biographical 

Sketch  of  the  Author,  and  many  Engravings. 

4.  The  History  of  Sandford  and  Merton.     By  Thomas  Day. 

With  100  Engravings  by  Dalziel  Brothers. 

5.  Famous  Boys,  and  How  they  became  Great  Men.     By  the 

Author  of  "  Clever  Boys."    With  many  Illustrations. 

6.  Fifty  Celebrated  Women  :  Their  Virtues  and  Failings,  and 

the  Lessons  of  their  Lives.     With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 

7.  The  Gentlemen  Adventurers;    or,  Antony  Waymouth.     Ey 

the  late  W.  H.  G.  Kingston.    With  full-page  Engravings. 

8.  Evenings  at  Home.     By  Dr.   Aikin  and  Mrs.    Barbauld. 

With  many  Illustrations. 

9.  The  Adventures  of  Captain  Hatteras.     By  Jules   Verne. 

Containing  "  The  English  at  the  North  Pole,''  and   "  The   Ice   Desert." 
With  Coloured  Plates. 

10.  Twenty   Thousand   Leagues    Under  the    Sea.      First   and 

Second  Series  Complete.     By  Jules  Verne.     With  Coloured  Plates. 

11.  The  Wonderful   Travels.     Containing    "Journey  into  the  In- 

terior of  the  Earth,"  and  "  Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon."     By  Jules  Verne. 
With  Coloured  Plates. 

12.  The    Moon    Voyage.       Containing    "From   the   Earth  to   the 

Moon,"  and  "  Round  the  Moon."    By  Jules  Verne.    Coloured  Plates. 

13.  Getting  On  in  the  World;  or,  Hints  on  Success  in  Life.     By 

W.  Mathews,  LL.  D.     First  and  Second  Series  Complete. 

14.  The  Boy's  Own  Book  of  Manufactures  and  Industries  of 

the  World.     With  365  Engravings. 

15.  Great  Inventors  :  The  Sources  of  their  Usefulness,  and  the  Re- 

sults of  their  Efforts.     With  109  Engravings. 

16.  Marvels  of  Nature  ;  or,  Outlines  of  Creation.     400  Engravings. 

17.  The  Boy's  Own  Sea  Stories.     With  full-page  Engravings. 

18.  Household  Stories.     By  the  Brothers  Grimm,  W   Hauff,  &c. 

With  many  Illustrations. 

19.  Fifty  Celebrated  Men  :   Their  Lives  and  Trials,  and  the  Deeds 

that  made  them  Famous.     With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 

20.  The  Wonders  of  the  World,  in  Earth,  Sea,  and  Sky.     With 

123  Engravings. 

21.  The  Triumphs  of  Perseverance  and  Enterprise.   By  Thomas 

Cooper.     With  many  Engravings. 
London:   WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


POPULAR  BOOKS  BY  GOOD  AUTHORS. 


The  Family  Gift  Series— continued. 

22.  Keble's  Christian  Year  :  Thoughts  in  Verse  for  the  Sundays  and 

Holy  Days  throughout  the  Year.     With  full-page  Engravings. 

23.  A  Face   Illumined.     By  E.  P.  Roe,  Author  of  "From  Test  to 

Earnest/'  &c. 

24.  The  Scottish  Chiefs.     By  Miss  Jane  Porter. 

25.  What  Can   She  Do?    By  E.   P.    Roe,   Author  of  "A  Face 

Illumined,'*  &c. 

26.  Barriers  Burned  Away.     By  the  Same. 

27.  Opening  of  a  Chestnut  Burr.     By  the  Same. 

28.  Orange   Blossoms.      By  T.  S.  Arthur.     Illustrated. 

29.  Mary  Bunyan,  the  Blind  Daughter  of  John  Bunyan.     By 

Sallie  Rochester  Ford.     With  full-page  Engravings. 

30.  The   History   of   Margaret    Catchpole.      By  Rev.  Richard 

Cobbold.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

31.  Julamerk;    or,    The    Converted    Jewess.         By   the   Author   of 

"  Naomi."    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

32.  Herbert  Lovell ;  or,  Handsome  He  who  Handsome  Does.    With 

numerous  Illustrations. 

33.  Amy  and  Hester;  or,  The  Long  Holidays.     Illustrated. 

34.  Edwin  and  Mary ;  or,  The  Mother's  Cabinet.     Illustrated. 

35.  Wonders  and    Curiosities   of   Animal    Life.      By  George 

Kearley.    With  many  Engravings. 

36.  Wonders  and   Beauties  of  the  Year.       By  H.  G.   Adams. 

With  many  Engravings. 

37.  Modern  Society  ;  or,  The  March  of  Intellect.     By  Catherine 

Sinclair.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

38.  Beatrice  ;  or, The  Unknown  Relatives.  By  Catherine  Sinclair. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 

39.  Looking  Heavenward  :    A   Series  of  Tales  and  Sketches  for 

the  Young.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

40.  Life's    Contrasts ;    or,   The  Four  Homes.     Illustrated. 

41.  Nature's  Gifts,  and  How  we  Use  Them.     With  numerous 

Illustrations. 

42.  Pilgrims  Heavenward  :    Essays  of  Counsel  and  Encouragement 

for  the  Christian  Life. 

43.  The  Book  of  Children's  Hymns  and  Rhymes.     Illustrated. 

44.  Preachers  and  Preaching,  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times. 

By  Rev.  Henry  Christmas.     With  Portraits. 

45.  Character  and  Culture.     By  the  Hon.  and  Rt.  Rev.  the  Bishop 

of  Durham,  Canon  Dale,  &c. 

46.  Popular  Preachers  :  Their  Lives  and  their  Works.     By   Rev. 

W.  Wilson.    With  Illustrations. 

47.  The    Boy's    Handy   Book   of  Games   and    Sports.     With 

Hundreds  of  Illustrations. 

48.  The  Boy's  Handy  Book  of  Natural  History.     With  about 

100  full-page  Engravings  by  W.  Harvey. 
London:   WARD,  LOCK  &>   CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  B.C. 


PRESENTS  FOR   YOUTH. 


BEETON'S   BOY'S    OWN    LIBRARY. 

*»*  The  best  set  of  Volumes  for  Prizes,  Rewards,  or  Gifts  to  English  Lads. 
They  have  all  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  their  fitness  in  manly  tone  and  hand- 
some appearance  for  Presents  for  Youth. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  5$.  each  ;  gilt  edges,  6s.  each. 

1.  Stories  of  the  Wars,  1574-1658.     From  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch 

Republic  to  the  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell.       By  John  Tillotson.    With 
Coloured  Pictures  and  many  other  Illustrations. 

2.  A  Boy's  Adventures  in  the  Barons'  Wars ;   or,  How  I  Won 

my  Spurs.     By  J.  G.  Edgar.     Coloured  Front,  and  many  Illustrations. 

3.  Cressy   and  Poictiers  ;    or,   The  Story  of  the  Black  Prince's 

Page.      By  J.  G.  Edgar.     With  Coloured   Frontispiece  and  many  Illus- 
trations, principally  by  R.  Dudley  and  Gustave  Dore. 

4.  Runnymede  and  Lincoln  Fair.    A  Story  of  the  Great  Charter. 

By  J.  G.  Edgar.     Coloured  Frontispiece  and  many  full-page  Engravings. 

5.  Wild  Sports  of  the  World.    By  James  Greenwood,  Author 

of  "  A  Night  in  a  Workhouse."     With  Eight  Coloured  Plates  and  many 
Woodcut  illustrations. 

6.  The  Wild  Man  at   Home  ;    or,   Pictures  of  Life  in   Savage 

Lands.    By  J.  Greenwood.    With  Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations. 

7.  Hubert  Ellis  :  A  Story  of  King  Richard  the  Second's  Days.    By 

F.  Davenant.     With  Coloured  Frontispiece,  full-page  and  other  Illustra- 
tions, principally  by  Robert  Dudley. 

8.  Don  Quixote.     Translated  by  Charles  Jarvis.     With  nearly 

700  Illustrations  by  Tony  Johannot. 

9.  Gulliver's  Travels.     With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  upwards 

of  300  Woodcut  Illustrations. 

10.  Robinson    Crusoe.       With  Memoir    of  the    Author.        With 

Coloured  and  other  Plates  and  many  Woodcuts. 

11.  Silas  the  Conjuror:  His  Travels  and  Perils.    By  James  Green- 

wood.   With  many  Illustrations. 

12.  Scenes  and  Sports  of  Savage  Lands.       By  James  Green- 

wood.    With  Coloured  Plates  and  many  other  Illustrations. 

13.  Reuben   Davidger  :  His  Perils  and   Adventures.      By  James 

Greenwood.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

14.  Brave  British  Soldiers  and  the  Victoria  Cross.    Storiesofthe 

Brave  Deeds  which  won  the  prize  "  For  Valour."      With  full-page  Engrav- 
ings and  other  Illustrations. 

15.  Zoological     Recreations.        By    W.   J.    Broderip,    F.R.S. 

With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  many  full-page  Engravings. 

16.  Wild   Animals  in  Freedom  and  Captivity.    With  Coloured 

Frontispiece  and  120  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Weir  and  others. 

18.  The    World's    Explorers.        By   H.    W.    Dulcken,    Ph.D. 

Including  the  Discoveries  of  Livingstone  and  Stanley.    With  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  many  Illustrations. 

19.  The  Man  among  the    Monkeys ;    or,  Ninety  Days  in  Ape- 

land.     With  other  Strange  Stories  of  Men  and  Animals.     Illustrated  by 
Gustave  Dore  and  others. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  &•»  CO.,  Salishiry  Square,  E.C. 


PRESENTATION  VOLUMES  FOR  BOYS. 


BEETON'S   BOY'S  PRIZE   LIBRARY. 

No  tetter  Library  could  be  chosen  for  the  selection  of  Prizes  for  Young  Gentlemen, 
Birthday  Gifts,  or  Anniversary  Rewards. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s.  each ;  gilt  edges,  6s.  each. 

1.  Beeton's  Fact,  Fiction,  History,  and  Adventure.    1,110  pp., 

with  33  page  Engravings  and  many  Woodcuts. 

2.  Beeton's  Historical  Romances,  Daring  Deeds,  and  Animal 

Stories.     1,104  PP*»  with  34  full-page  Plates  and  255  Woodcuts. 

3.  Beeton's  Brave  Tales,  Bold  Ballads,  and  Travels  by  Land 

and  Sea.     1,088  pp.,  with  38  full-page  Engravings  and  320  Cuts. 

4.  Beeton's  Tales  of   Chivalry,  School  Stories,  Mechanics  at 

Home,  and  Exploits  of  the  Army  and  Navy,    888  pages,  with  23  full-page 
Engravings  and  255  Woodcuts. 

5.  Beeton's  Hero  Soldiers,  Sailors,  and  Explorers.     890  pages, 

with  Coloured  Frontispiece,  36  full-page  Engravings,  and  157  Woodcuts. 

6.  Beeton's  Famous  Voyages,  Brigand  Adventures,  Tales  of 

the  Battle  Field,  &c.     1,054  pp.,  with  38  Plates  and  156  Woodcuts. 

7.  Beeton's  Victorious  English   Sea  Stories,  Tales  of  Enter- 

prise and  School  Life.     1,050  pp.,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece,  46  full-page 
Plates,  and  150  Woodcuts. 


BOY'S  OWN  STORY  BOOKS  of  DARING  and  ADVENTURE. 

By    Gustave    Aimard.       With  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  picture  boards,  2s.  each  ;  cloth  gilt,  zs.  6d. 

1.  The  Foster  Brothers.     Containing  "The  Indian  Chief,"  and 

"Red  Track." 

2.  The  Kings  of  the  Desert.  Containing  "The  Insurgent  Chief," 

and  "  The  Flying  Horseman." 

3.  The  Forest  Chieftain.  Containing  "  The  Guide  of  the  Desert," 

and  "The  Bee  Hunters." 

4.  The  White  Buffalo.    Containing  "The  Prairie  Flower,"  and 

"The  Indian  Scout." 

5.  The  Chief  of  the  Dark  Hearts.  Containing  "The  Adventurers," 

and  "  Pearl  of  the  Andes." 

6.  The  Prairie  Rovers.     Containing  "The  Last  of  the  Incas,"  and 

"  The  Rebel  Chief." 

7.  The  Robbers  of  the  Forest.  Containing  "  The  Border  Rifles," 

and  "The  Freebooters." 

8.  Red  Cedar.      Containing   "The   Pirates  of  the   Prairie,"  and 

"  The  Trapper's  Daughter.*' 

9.  The  Texan  Rangers.       Containing   "The  Buccaneer  Chief," 

and  "The  Trail  Hunter." 

10.  Pale   Face  and   Red   Skin.      Containing  "  Stoneheart,"  and 

"The  Smuggler  Chief." 

11.  Loyal  Heart.     Containing  "The  White  Scalper,"  and   "The 

Trappers  of  Arkansas." 

12.  The  Mexican's   Revenge.      Containing    "  Stronghand,"  and 

"  Queen  of  the  Savannah." 

13.  Eagle   Head,      Containing   "The   Tiger   Slayer,"  and  "The 

Gold-seekers." 

London:   WARD,  LOCK  &>  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


ILLUSTRATED  COUNTRY  BOOKS. 


WARD   AND    LOCK'S 

COUNTRY    LIFE     BOOKS. 

Crown  8vo,  ornamental  wrapper,  is.  each. 


These  valuable  contributions  to  the  Agricultural  Literature  of  the  Country 
have  been  written  with  the  utmost  care  by  a  Literary  Gentleman  practically 
acquainted  with  the  subjects,  and  are  produced  at  a  very  considerable  expense. 
Each  work  is  thoroughly  illustrated,  and  the  Publishers  anticipate  for  them  all 
a  very  extensive  circulation. 

1 .  The  Cow  :  A  Complete  Guide  to  Dairy  Management. 

2.  How  to  Manage  Poultry  :  Fowls,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  &c. 

3.  How  to  Choose  and  Manage  a  Farm  Profitably. 

4.  Sheep,   Pigs,  Goats,  Asses,  and  Mules. 

5.  How  to  Manage  Corn  and  Root  Crops. 

6.  The  Horse,  and  How  to  Manage  Him. 

7.  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening,  for  Pleasure  and  Profit. 

8.  Bees,  Birds,  and  Rabbits. 

9.  Country  Sports  by  Flood  and  Field. 

10.  Tree-Culture. 

11.  Dogs  and  Cats  :  How  to  Rear  and  How  to  Treat  Them. 

12.  Poultry  and  Pigeons  :  How  to  Rear  and  Manage. 

13.  British  Song  and  Talking  Birds. 

14.  British  Song  Birds  :  How  to  Rear  and  Manage. 

15.  The  Parrot  Book  :  How  to  Rear  and  Manage. 

16.  Birds'  Nests  and  Eggs  and  Bird- Stuffing. 

17.  Rabbits  and  Squirrels  :  How  to  Rear  and  Manage  Them. 

20.  Marine  Botany  and  Sea-side  Objects. 

21.  British  Ferns  and  Mosses:  Their  Haunts,  Forms  and  Uses. 

22.  Wild  Flowers  :  Where  to  Gather  and  How  to  Preserve  them. 


BEETON'S  BOOK  OF  BIRDS.     How  to  Rear  and  Manage  them 

in  Sickness  and  in  Health.     With  Coloured  Plates  and  100  Engravings,  prin- 
cipally by  Harrison  Weir.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  3s.  6d. 


BEETON'S  BOOKofPOULTRY&DOMESTIC  ANIMALS, 

How  to  Rear  and  Manage  in  Sickness  and  in  Health.  With  Coloured  Plates 
and  100  Engravings,  principally  by  Harrison  Weir.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
gilt  edges,  price  3$.  6d, 

London:  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


POPULAR  NOVELS,  &°e. 


HOUSEHOLD  AND  RAILWAY  BOOKS. 


7- 
8. 

9- 

10. 

ii. 

12. 

13- 

14. 

IS- 

16. 

i7- 

1 8. 

19- 
20. 
21. 


In  picture  boards,  price  2$.  each. 

Eulalie  ;    or,  The  Red  and 

By  W.  Stephens 


White  Roses, 
Hayward. 

The  Young  Dragoon.     By 

Captain  Drayson.     Illustrated. 
The  Image  of  His  Father. 

By     the      Brothers      Mayhew. 

Illustrated   by    "Phiz." 
The  Innocents  Abroad  and 

the  New  Pilgrim's  Progress.     By 

Mark  Twain. 
Bret     Harte's      Complete 

Tales. 
Out   of  the   Hurly  Burly; 

or,  Life  in  an  Odd  Corner.  By 
Max  Adeler,  Author  of  "  Elbow 
Room,"  &c.  With  400  Humorous 
Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Frost. 

Twelve  Months  of  Matri- 
mony.     By    Emilie    Carlen. 
The  Phantom  Cruiser.  By 

Lieutenant  Warneford. 
The  Brilliant  Marriage.  By 

Emilie  Carlen, 
Mark's  Reef.     By  J.  Feni- 

more  Cooper. 
The    Heir    at    Law.       By 

"  Waters." 
Running  the  Blockade.  By 

Lieutenant  Warneford. 

The    Sea    Lions.      By    J. 

Fenimore  Cooper. 
Nights  at   Sea  ;   or,  Naval 

Life  during  the  War. 
MaryBunyan,theDreamer's 

Blind    Daughter.       By    Salli'iS 

Rochester  Ford. 
Back     Log    Studies,    and 

My  Summer  in  a  Garden.     By 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

Mark    Twain's    American 

Drolleries. 

Funny  Stories  and  Hu- 
morous Poems.  By  Mark  Twain 
and  O.  W.  Holmes. 

Beeton's  Book  of  Riddles 

andActingCharades.  Illustrated. 
Artemus  Ward,  His  Book, 

and  Travels  among  the  Mormons. 

Josh  Billings  and  Major 
Jack  Downing. 


22. 


Biglow  Papers  and  Saxe's 

Poems.  By  J.  R.  Lowell  and 
J.  G.  Saxe. 

23.  Artemus   Ward's   Letters 

to  Punch,  and  Mark  Twain's 
Practical  Jokes. 

24.  The   Heathen  Chinee  and 

Sensation  Novels.  Bret  Harte. 

25.  The    Diamond  Cross,  and 

How  I  Won  It.  By  W.  Stephens 
Hayward,  Authorof  "  Eulalie." 

26.  Poe's  Poetical  Works. 

27.  The    Redskins ;      or,     The 

Wigwam  in  the  Wilderness.  By 
Captain  Flack. 

28.  Mont  Blanc.     By  Albert 

Smith,  with  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author  by  Edmund  Yates. 

29.  The   Diamond  Necklace  : 

Confessions  of  the  Countess  De 
la  Motte. 

30.  The     Castaways     of    the 

Prairie.       By    Captain    Flack. 

31.  Impudent   Impostors  and 

Celebrated  Claimants. 

32.  Elbow  Room:  A  Novel  with- 

out a  Plot.  By  Max  Adeler. 
Profusely  and  Humorously  Illus- 
trated by  A.  B.  Frost. 

33.  Wine   and   Walnuts.      A 

Book  of  Literary  Curiosities. 
36.   The  Card  Player's  Manual. 

Bv  Captain  Crawley,  Author  of 

"The  Billiard  Book." 
57.   Helen's  Babies,  and  Other 

People's  Children.      Illustrated. 

38.  Little  Miss  Mischief.     By 

Susan  Coolidge.  Illustrated. 

39.  Grown      up     Babies    and 

Other  People.  By  Author  of 
''Helen's  Babies."     Illustrated. 

40.  Random  Shots.     By  Max 

Adeler,  Author  of  "  Out  of  the 
Hurly  Burly,"  &c.  Humorously 
Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost. 

41.  The   Man  of  the  World. 

By  S.  W.  Fullom. 

42.  An  Old  Fogey.      By  Max 

Adeler,  Author  of  "  Out  of 
the  Hurly  Burly,"  &c.  Humor- 
ously Illustrated. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  &*  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


POPULAR  BOOKS  OF  HUMOUR. 


WARD  AND  LOCK'S 

HUMOROUS    BOOKS. 

In  picture  wrapper,  price  u.  each. 


2. 
3- 

4- 
5- 
6. 

7- 
8. 

9- 
16. 

17- 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 

23- 

24, 

25- 

26. 
29. 
3°- 

3i- 
32. 
33- 

34 
35- 
36. 
37- 

38. 
39- 
40. 
41. 

42. 
43- 

44- 

46 
48. 

49- 


Artemus  Ward:  His  Book. 
Beeton's   Riddle  Book. 
Beeton's  Burlesques. 
Beeton'sBook  of  Charades. 
The  Biglow  Papers. 
Saxe's  Poems. 
Joe  Miller's  Jest  Book. 
Connubial  Bliss. 
Pusley.  By  C.  D.  Warner. 
Back-Log  Studies.     Ditto. 
Sandy  Bar.     Bret  Harte. 
Roaring  Camp.     Ditto. 
The  Heathen  Chinee.    Do. 
Hood's  Wit  and  Humour. 
Whims.  By  Thomas  Hood. 
Oddities.     Ditto. 
Innocents  Abroad.  Twain. 
The    New  Pilgrim's    Pro- 
gress.    By  Mark  Twain. 
Jerrold's  Jokes  and  Wit. 
Jumping  Frog.  M.Twain. 
Letters    to     Punch.       By 

Artemus  Ward.         [Mormons. 
Artemus  Ward  among  the 
Naughty  Jemima.      Must. 
Eye  Openers.     M.  Twain. 
Practical  Jokes.     Ditto. 
Screamers.     Ditto. 
Awful  Crammers. 
Babies    and    Ladders,    by 

Emanuel  Kink,  and  Artemus 
Ward  among  the  Fenians. 

Holmes' Wit  and  Humour. 

Josh  Billings  :  His  Sayings. 

The  Danbury  Newsman. 

The    Mystery  of    Mr.    E. 

Drood      By  Orpheus  C.  Kerr. 

Shaving  Them. 

Mr.  Brown  on  the  Goings- 
on  of  Mrs.  Brown. 

Sensation      Novels.       By 

Bret  Harte. 
Mr  Sprouts  :  His  Opinions. 
The  Ramsbottom  Papers. 
Major  Jack  Downing. 


50.  The  Pagan  Child,  and  other 

Sketches.     By  Bret  Harte. 

51.  Helen's  Babies.      By  John 

Habeerton.     Illustrated. 

52.  The   Barton  Experiment. 

By  Aurhnrof  "  Helen's  Babies." 

53.  The  Mississippi  Pilot.    By 

Mark  Twain 

54.  The  Jericho  Road.     By  the 

Author  of  "  Helen's  Babies  " 

55    Some  Other  Babies,  very 

like  Helen's,  only  more  so. 

56.  The     Story   of  a   Honey- 
moon.     By  C.  H.  Ross.     Illust. 

58.  Hans  Breitmann's Ballads. 

59.  Other   People's    Children. 

S  -quel  to,  and  by  the  Author  of 
"  Helen  s  Babies."     Illustrated. 

60.  Cent,  per  Cent.  B.Jerrold. 

61.  That  Husband  of  Mine. 

62.  Two  Men  of   Sandy  Bar. 

By  Bret  Harte. 

63.  Grown-up  Babies.    Author 

of  "  Helen's  Babies."  Illustrated. 

64.  Other  People.     Ditto. 

65.  Folks  in  Danbury. 

66.  My  Wife's  Relations. 

67.  My  Mother-in-Law. 

68.  Babbleton's  Baby. 

69.  The     Scripture     Club     of 

Valley  Rest.  John  Habberton. 

70.  That  Girl  of  Mine. 

71.  Bessie's  Six  Lovers. 

72.  Mark  Twain's  Nightmare. 

Tales  and  Poetryby  M  arkTwain 
F.  C.  Burnand,  H.  S.  Leigh, 
&c.,  and  Illustrations  by  L. 
Sambourne,  A.  B.  Frost,  &c. 

73.  Bret      Harte's     Hoodlum 

Band,  and  other  Stories. 

74.  Bret    Harte's    Deadwood 

Mystery.  Tales  and  Sketches  by 
F.  C  Burnand  and  others.  Illus- 
trated by  John  Proctor,  &c. 

75.  The    Tradesmen's     Club. 

Tales,  Sketches,  and  Rhymes  by 
Popular  Authors.  Illustrated 
by  Matt.  Strrtch  and  others. 


London:   WARD,  LOCR~  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


FIRST  AWARD  FOR  CHOCOLATE  AND  COCOA  AT  THE  SYDNEY  EXHIBITION. 


FRY' 

COCOA 

FRY'S     COCOA     EXTEAC 

GUARANTEED  PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

A  perfectly  Pure  and  Delicious  Beverage,  prepared  exclusively  from  Choice 
Cocoa  Nibs  (deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil). 
"  If  properly  prepared,  there  is  no  nicer  or  more  wholesome  preparation  of  Cocoa." — I 
Waier,  and  Air,  Dr.  Hassall. 

"  Strictly  pure,  and  well  manufactured  in  every  way.** — W.  W.  Stoddart,  F.I.C.,  F.( 
City  and  County  Analyst,  Bristol 

'*  Pure  Cocoa,  from  which  a  portion  of  its  oily  ingredients  has  been  -extracted.'* — Cha: 
Camekon,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  Analyst  for  Dublin. 


J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS,  Bristol  and  London. 


The  Pills, 

Is.  lid.,  23.94., 

and  4s.  6d. 

per  Box. 


The 

Embrocat 

Is.  lid.,  2s. 

and  4s.  ( 

per  Bott: 


AND  EMBROCATION. 

For  the  instantaneous  relief  and  complete  cure  of  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Lumb 
&c.  Since  the  introduction  of  these  Remedies  to  the  Public,  thousands  of  gratuitous  1 
monials  have  been  received  from  all  parts,  and  if  they  fail  to  give  relief  in  one  single  inst. 
the  price  paid  for  them  shall  be  given  to  a  charity. 

May  be  obtained  from  Chemists,  or  free  for  the  amount  in  stamps  from  the  Propri 
HENRY  LINDLEX,  Chemist,  The  Moor.  Sheffield. 

The  RIGHT  NAIL  HIT  on  the  HEAD  AT  LAS 

After  /8  years  of  tormenting  agony,  and  no  end  of  money  squandered  in  w 
than  useless  quackeries,  Richard  Foster,  of  Boroughbridge,  was  entirely  ci 
of  an  Ulcerated  Leg,  with  seventeen  distinct  wounds,  by  one  month's  applica 
of  PROCTOR'S  CELEBRATED  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS,  w 
have  been  sold  for  the  last  three  quarters  of  a  century,  and  proved  beyonc 
doubt  to  be  the  only  real  remedy  known  for  Scurvy,  Scald  Head,  Itch,  Ringwc 
Old  Sores,  Bad  Legs,  and  all  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  no  matter  of  how  long  st: 
ing.     Free  from  sulphur,  without  smell,  and  perfectly  safe  in  use. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors  in  Pots,  is.  l]4d.  an  I  2s.  gd.  Post  free  J 
the  Proprietor,  56,  North  Street,  Taunton,  for  15  or  36  stamps. 


DR.  ROOKE' 

ORIENTAL  PILLS  &  SOLAR  ELIXIR. 


THE-E  WELL-KNOWN  FAMILY  MEDICINES  have  had  a 
continually  increasing  sale  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
British  Colonies  since  their  introduction  in  1836,  and  are  especially 
noted  for  their  STREN  GTHENING  and  RESTORATIVE  Properties. 
Hence  their  invariable  success  in  t "-3  l-'ELiEF  and  CURE  of 

PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION, 
RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT.  SORO.  ULA, 
GENERAL  DEBILITY 
And   all  Diseases  of  tht  NERVOUS  SYSTEM, 
Whether  arising  from  a  sedentary  mode  of  life,  unhealthy  occupation, 
insalubrious  climate,  or  other  cause  whatsoever. 


INDIGESTION. 

LIVER    CO  rf?-AINTS, 

ASTHMA. 

BRONCHITIS, 


The  ORIENTAL  PILLS  are  sold  in  Iloxes  at  i/ij  and  4/6  each. 

The  SOLAR   ELIXIR  in  J 'ott'.--  at  «/u  and  11/-  each. 

Both  to  be  obtained  01"  ail  Chemises  ai.d  Patent  Medicine  Vendors. 


DR      ROOKE'S     A  NTi  -LANCET 

AH  who  wieli  pr.-crve  he.  ■  ...iJ  thu;  prolong  life,  should  read  Dr.  Rooke's 
"AN  XI  -lAiN  'J.  iV  or  "HAMn  GUIDE  TO  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE," 
vhich  contain?  :  72  pages,  an  . ;  replete  with  anecdotes,  sketches,  biographical 
flatter,  portraits  ot  eminent  men,  &c. 

It  ma*-  u-  obtained  GRATIS  of  a-vy  Chemist,  or  POST  FREE  from  Dr.  Rooke, 
Scarborough,  Ei.^ianc 

Cocrnirr  ihi?  book,  the  lata  cmi.i."it  Author,  Sheridan  Knowles,  observed  : — 
;"  /t  ivili  it  an  inca/cuiat-j.   .  '.  n  to  eze-y  person  ivko  can  read  and  think.'' 

CROSBY'S 

BALSAMIC 

COUGH   ELIXIR 


Is  the  leadinQ  Med'cine  of  the  day,  an;;  is  specially  recommended  by 
\  several  eminent  1  'hysicians  •  it  has  been  used  with  the  most  signal 
1  success  for  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Consumption.  Coughs,  Influenza, 
I      Consumptive  Night-Sweats,  Spitting  1  f  Blood,  Shortness  of  Breath,  and 

alt  Affections  of  the  Throat  an. I  Chest. 
.  Sold  in  Bottles  at  1  9,  46,  and  it/-  each,  by  all  respectable  Chemists, 

and  Wholesale    by  JAMES  M.  CROSBY,  Chemist,   Scarborough 
t  £S"  r  valids  should  read  Crosby's   Prize  Treatise,  on    "Diseases  OF 

THE  Lungs  and  Air  Vfssels,"  a  copy  cf  which  can  be  had  Gratis 
!       of     'I   f'hemists 


:i 


